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WHIG FOREIGN POLICY. 


In Whig hands, the foreign policy of 
this empire is naturally taking that 
direction which is the most repugnant 
to wisdom, patriotism, and _philan- 
thropy. 

It requires small penetration to per- 
ceive that a nation, like an individual, 
must, in its intercourse with others, 
take care of its own interests, if it wish 
to escape ruin ;— that, like the indi- 
vidual, it must guard against rivals and 
enemies, cultivate beneficial friend- 
ships, avoid injurious connexions, and 
disregard evil examples, or be any 
thing rather than prosperous and 
virtuous. 

That which is so exceedingly self- 
evident dictated the principle so long 
devoutly believed in by both Whig 
and Tory, but especially the former, 
that England and France were natural 
enemies. France was the rival of 
England in trade, colonies, shipping, 
and national influence: restless, am- 
bitious, and unprincipled, she was ever 
seeking tg aggrandise herself and de- 
range the balance of power; in the 
eyes of many, her noxious manners 
and principles gave her a hostile cha- 
racter. As a necessary accompani- 
ment to this principle, it was held that 
England was the natural friend of such 
states as were the most in danger of 
being seized and controlled by, or the 
least disposed and able to restrain 
France. It was also thought indis- 
putable, that England was the natural 
friend of those nations which rivalled 
her the least and bought of her the 
most. 
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The policy here comprehended has 
been reversed from beginning to end ; 
to justify the reversal, the Whigs assure 
us that England and France are now 
natural friends and allies. The grounds 
of a change so great and vital neces- 
sarily deserve severe scrutiny. 

Physically, France is less the rival 
of England, in commerce and colonies, 
than she was formerly; in spirit, she 
is unchanged. Allowing the Whigs 
to make the most of this, it is wofully 
counterpoised in other matters. 

Regarding power, she is far more 
formidable than she was before her re- 
publican revolution. No one now 
dreams that Austria, or any other state, 
can contend with her singly; or that 
she can be duly restrained by any 
thing less than a combination of the 
other leading powers. In her own re- 
sources, and the alliances or neutrality 
she can command, she has almost 
grown into a match for the rest of 
Europe. 

In geographical situation, France is 
unchanged. She is still seated in the 
centre of Europe; she yet occupies 
that position which places various 
smaller states at her mercy, enables 
her to treat the great ones in detail or 
by distance, makes her influence pre- 
dominate, and gives her advantages 
equal to mighty armies and revenues. 

In ambition and rapacity, the thirst 
for war and conquest, she is no doubt 
greatly changed ; but it is to be more 
odious and dangerous. Formerly, the 
blame rested principally on the go- 
vernment, but now the larger portion 
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sits on the people. Rulers who, as 
the heads of party, gravely insist that 
she has a natural right to ‘despoil and 
tyrannise over other states, are yet 
unable to keep pace with the demands 
of their subjects ; at the risk of official 
existence, they have to struggle with 
popular enthusiasm to avoid breach of 
treaty, war, and national plunder. In 
vain may the sainted Whigs rail against 
war in the abstract ; the Gallic Liberal 
finds it too dear to his heart to hear 
them, and his vanity cannot mistake 
them for schoolmasters instead of pup- 
pets. Change, in respect of the form 
of government, has only brought the 
subject to aid and impel the ruler; 
touching the functionaries, it has re- 
placed the expelled Bourbons with 
successors who, on the points before 
us, surpass them, and given to these 
successors for freedom of choice the 
bonds of official tenure and state ne- 
cessity. 

France is mightily changed in regard 
to the employment of her gigantic 
power and mischievous ambition, but 
the change is only calculated to give 
it the most baleful operation. She no 
longer intermeddles and attacks as one 
of the independent powers resembling 
the rest, and seeking only her own 
aggrandisement. Exalting herself into 
a kind of judge and dictator to all 
Europe, she makes it both her duty 
and right to keep every nation in 
order; nothing is to happen, whether 
it affect her or not, but she is to take 
cognisance of it: French influence is 
to predominate every where, and French 
armies are to enforce her decrees in 
every direction. This is to be the 
case, not alone for her own direct, ex- 
clusive benefit, but wherever rebellion 
may shew itself amidst other states, it 
is to have her countenance; whenever 
one part of an empire may attempt to 
separate from the other, she is to aid 
in the dismemberment; and every 
effort to overthrow the governments 
and institutions of the rest of the world 
is to find in her a friend. 

It signifies not how far she may be 
for the moment softened in word and 
crippled in deed by intestine troubles. 
The liberal and ascendent part of 
France, which is intended by the 
Whigs to have perpetual ascendency, 
makes all this matter of open avowal. 
What are its claims for appropriation, 
on the score of situation and boundary ; 
or its dogmas on the necessity for 
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French predominance; or its present 
use of French armies; or its conduct 
when any part of Europe displays 
rebellion; or its language regarding 
the institutions of other states? If 
ever her present rulers could form 
themselves into a constantly prevailing 
middle party (which I hold to be, in 
the nature of things, impossible), it is 
abundantly manifest, that under them 
she would act up to the worst inter- 
pretation of the doctrines she now pro- 
fesses ; for if the Carlist party cannot 
triumph, it must soon cease to be a 
check on them. But it is neither cer- 
tain nor very probable that the repub- 
licans will not become her masters, 
and render her a pest amidst the na- 
tions; at any rate, they will always 
have her government largely under 
their control. 

The Whigs, no doubt, justify France 
for favouring rebellion and the over- 
throw of institutions in other countries, 
on the ground that she does it for the 
sake of | liberty and the rights of man- 
kind. On what kind of liberty does 
she deign to bestow her affection? 
Low democratic, which in its essence 
consists of the slavery of the better 
classes. It carries slavery infinitely 
further. Pretending to give power to 
the many, it really makes the govern- 
ment for practical purposes as despotic 
against the many as the few; it sets 
up a handful of unprincipled tyrants, 
who care as little for the poor as the 
rich, without subjecting them to any 
effective restraint. No government 
that her Liberals have erected in the 
last half century has been in practice a 
limited one, and a source of freedom 
to the people: her present one has 
perpetrated more direct tyranny, and 
that too on the multitude, than its pre- 
decessor ever attempted. Her own 
experience during this long term de- 
monstrates, that the kind of govern- 
ment she wishes to see generally esta- 
blished is, in its fruits, a hateful tyranny 
to all classes of society. As to the 
rights of mankind, bow are they to be 
detined according to her example? 
The French people had a right to 
dethrone Charles X., but they have 
none to restore him ; ‘they had a right 
to take up arms against a Polignac 
ministry, but they have none to oppose 
a Liberal one, even if it place them 
under martial law. Nine-tenths of 
them, from different reasons, wish to 
change their government — they are to 
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a far greater extent anxious for such 
change than any other people in Eu- 
rope; yet they are so far from having 
a right to make it, that the attempt 
would justify their wholesale butchery. 
The necessary deduction is, that man- 
kind, and especially the portion of it 
called the people, has no rights save 
such as the Liberal rulers of France 
may please to bestow. 

Political liberty, however valuable 
it may be, is not every thing required 
by the community and individual ; if 
internal freedom be necessary, so is 
(even that it may exist) protection from 
external injury. Looking at the great 
family, or community of nations, which 
Europe constitutes, it is a grave matter 
to ascertain what would be the fruits, 
should each state possess the kind of 
government France worships. If she 
do not seek universal republicanism, 
no one can deny that she wishes to 
sweep away the aristocracy and the 
influence of wealth in every quarter ; 
whatever her government may be in 
other respects, it is to be wholly above 
the reach of the better classes ; and, on 
her avowal, it is to be in guidance 
purely democratic. If the rulers of 
every state, great and small, were but 
instruments in the hands of popular 
passion and delusion —if Russia, Aus- 
tria, &c. were virtually under pure 
democracy —if national rivalries and 
antipathies could be brought into ex- 
treme action—if popular thirst for na- 
tural boundaries, rightful robbery, the 
destruction of competitors, and the 
chastisement of enemies, were freed 
from restraints, how often would Eu- 
rope enjoy a moment’s exemption from 
rapine and slaughter, how far would 
freedom be tolerated in the greater 
states, and how long would the small 
ones know freedom, right, or being? 
For a reply we need not refer to the 
old republics ; we have only to look 
at what the democratic spirit has done 
and sought in France since the fall 
of Louis XVI., and at what it utters 
in England. ; 

It is very evident, that if the revo- 
lutionary feelings which France patron- 
ises were every where triumphant, it 
would have the most fatal effects on 
substantial liberty and the rights of 
mankind. 

In other matters she is much changed, 
but not for the better. Formerly she 
had some stability of government, now 
she has none. Her government of to- 
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day may be in ruins to-morrow; in 
this hour Europe contrives to place 
her rulers under the bonds of treaty 
and public law; in the next they va- 
nish, and with them all her obligations 
to be honest and peaceable. The 
puerile fickleness, wild passion, and 
intense selfishness of the people, now 
serve the proverbial insincerity and 
faithlessness of her rulers, in the two- 
fold character of irresistible stimulant 
and unimpeachable justification. She 
must make war on others, that she may 
be at peace with herself; she must be 
a public disturber, that she may not 
tear out her own bowels; and if she 
become united, she must act in the 
same manner to remain so. Neither 
at present, nor in time to come, can 
she be kept in order, internally and 
externally, by treaty or public law, or 
any thing less than the power, moral 
and physical, of the rest of Europe. 
The doctrine which was fashionable 
at the close of the war, that her reten- 
tion of her territories was necessary for 
the good of Europe, contained much 
more generosity than truth. It is un- 
questionably true, that France ought 
to be sufficiently powerful to balance 
the greater continental states, looked 
at separately; but it is not true that 
she ought to outweigh them. It is 
not true that she ought to be suffi- 
ciently powerful to sit like an incubus 
on almost half the family of nations 
she belongs to—to contaminate this 
quarter of the globe with her destruc- 
tive and godless principles, shake it 
with her convulsions and evil example, 
scourge it with her lawless desires, 
and keep it almost constantly under 
arms to watch and restrain her. The 
proofs that, for time out of mind, she 
has been to Europe the great source of 
irreligion, licentiousness, and turbu- 
lence —the parent of quarrel, war, and 
devastation—the cause why order can- 
not exist, quiet cannot be enjoyed, and 
security cannot be known— ~ also 
most conclusive proofs, that’ » -¢her 
power were taken away, it would yield 
unspeakable benefits to Europe and 
mankind. I say not that it is practi- 
cable to divide her; but if she cannot 
be divested of her destructive power, 
at least every thing ought to be done 
to restrain her from its abuse. 
Whatever renegade Whigs may as- 
severate, a statesman, I imagine, will 
find it difficult to discover reasons why 
England ought to be the natural friend 
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and ally of such a nation. On the 
contrary, he will see that the changes 
made by time only reader it the more 
necessary for the weight of England to 
go into the scale against her. To him 
it will be very apparent, that, on the 
score of common good, there never 
was a moment when it was more 
essential for her to be bound from 
gaining the least increase of strength— 
for maintaining the rest of the nations 
in their might, independence, and 
union—for adding to the physical and 
other checks which restrain her from 
mischief, and for watching her with all 
the vigilance of hostility. 

Nevertheless, the Whigs have disco- 
vered reasons. What are they? In 
the first place, they are to be found in 
the power and designs of Russia —the 
latter is now the bugbear against which 
Europe is to combine. Wonderful 
fruit of Whig penetration! Does any 
one suspect that Russia seeks terri- 
torial aggrandisement at the cost of 
any European nation? No; not even 
a Whig. Does any one dream that 
she would venture on armed interfer- 
ence with the affairs of Europe, with- 
out the sanction of the other leading 
powers! No; not even a Whig. 
Is any one terrified with the suppo- 
sition that England cannot be pro- 
tected from her without the friendship 
and alliance of France? No; not even 
a sham Whig of the new school. Is 
Russia the common disturber—the 
source of evil principles——the enemy 
on theory of governments in general — 
the despot over various smaller states 
——the nation which perpetually con- 
vulses Europe with its disorders and 
revolution? Even counterfeit Whig- 
gism speaks not in the affirmative. 

It would be absurd to enter into any 
detailed comparison between France 
and Russia, touching danger to other 
states. The truth is, Europe has as 
little to fear offensively from the latter 
as from Austria, or even Prussia. The 
influence Russia lately possessed, was 
drawn principally from the personal 
qualities of the Emperor Alexander, 
and with him it fell: on his death she 
returned to her foolish, selfish policy, 
and lost her place amidst the nations. 
Retribution lias visited her in more 
ways than one, and most deservedly. 
Her situation, poverty, and destitution 
of means for enforcing aid or neu- 
trality, render her impotent for aggres- 
sion, save as an ally; and such alliance 
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as would give her undue preponde- 
rance is denied her by the nature of 
things. She has not grown in power 
more rapidly than France, she has lost 
none of her relative proportions ; and 
it is not more necessary for France to 
be powerful on one side, than it is for 
her to be so on another. If she were 
not as potent as she is, what would be- 
come of the balance of power? It 
would be comprehended in the will of 
France. 

But these are the principles of Rus- 
sia, which lead her to oppose every 
where change of governments. The 
worst that can be said is, she insists on 
one extreme, while France insists on 
another. Ifthe choice be thus limited, 
which extreme ought Europe to prefer ? 
Considering both means of attainment 
and end, which would yield more 
practical freedom, national independ- 
ence, security of person and property, 
—human good of every kind,— such 
governments, with all their defects, as 
those of Russia and Austria, or the wild 
democracies France so ardently ad- 
mires? The question, ofcourse, com- 
prises, not only what the subject would 
receive from the ruler, but also that 
vital matter, what one nation would 
receive from another. No reflecting 
man can hesitate in deciding for the 
Russian extreme. The latter assails 
not the peace of other states; it pro- 
duces not revolution and anarchy,— 
it takes the side of religion and order. 

Still, England is a free nation, and 
therefore must act with France against 
Russia. Which of the extremes is the 
most in harmony with the institutions 
of England? That of France is as 
hostile to an hereditary and effective 
peerage, a national church, the in- 
fluence of wealth and learning,—in a 
word, to the English constitution in 
both spirit and letter, as to an absolute 
monarchy. That of Russia is as 
friendly to these institutions as to the 
form of government it prefers. The 
one nation would as readily aid, and 
the other as sincerely oppose, revolu- 
tion in England, as in any other state. 

According to Whig doctrines, Eng- 
land ought to act with France against 
Russia, to give success to the general 
change of government France pa- 
tronises; in consequence, this grave 
question presents itself: Would Eng- 
lish interests profit more from general 
democracy than they do from such go- 
vernments as now exist in Europe? 
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In amity, trade, influence—the general 
relations between nation and nation— 
the change would do these interests in- 
calculable injury. We cannot doubt, 
that it would bring on us the horrors of 
democratic revolution, when the in- 
fluence of France alone has scarcely 
permitted us to save a nominal king 
and aristocracy. 

Another pressing question, equally 
important, must be noticed : Which is 
the most friendly to the integrity of the 
United Kingdom, Russia or France ? 
The one would defend, and the other 
assail it. Let rebellion shew itself in 
Ireland or the Colonies, and French 
friendship and alliance will render it 
all possible assistance. Let general 
democracy be established, and the ter- 
ritories of this empire will be speedily 
compressed into the island of Great 
Britain, if even Scotland can be saved. 

It does not follow that, if England 
ought to stand aloof from France, she 
ought to go regularly with Russia. 
But if she cannot see constitutions 
established like her own,—such as will 
give to rank, property, and intelligence, 
their full share of power, and, moreover, 
uphold religion and monarchy,—she is, 
in the choice of evils, bound, by every 
thing she owes to herself, Europe, and 
the human race, to support Russia 
against France. Hers is the sacred 
bond, on the ground of self-preserva- 
tion, as well as every other, to oppose 
change with all her might, if it be for 
the worse ; and not to commit the sui- 
cidal error of supporting something 
more pernicious than republicanism, 
because she cannot sanction absolute 
monarchy. 

But Whig ingenuity has brought to 
light, in these inventive days, another 
reason inexpressibly overpowering,— 
to wit, that the friendship and alliance 
will gain us boundless commercial in- 
tercourse with France. It is full time 
for the wretched snare thus laid for na- 
tional cupidity to receive due exposure. 
In bungling folly and impudent de- 
ception, it is perfectly unique. 

Men like Sir H. Parnell and Dr. 
Bowring are exported, not, alas! for 
foreign consumption, but to negotiate 
a commercial treaty, or something si- 
milar, with France. What English 
interests do such men conceive they 
have under their protection? None 
whatever. Stuffed to bursting with 
the warring dogmas and shallow so- 
phistries of such publications as the 
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Westminster Review, they are con- 
vinced that every demand France can 
by possibility make, England ought to 
satisfy for her own benefit. Speak of 
protecting your silk and glove trades, 
distilleries, or any thing else! Absurd ; 
they know you ought to protect no- 
thing ; theirs is the love of negotiation 
made easy; they can only comply, 
and sacrifice. Casting behind them 
your magnifying, concealing, coquet- 
ting, and other old-fashioned means of 
bargain-making, their ingenious reply 
to every thing craved by the French- 
man is,—O, yes, kind sir, you ought 
to have it as a gift, for the sake of en- 
riching the country we act for. How 
prodigiously have difficult matters been 
simplified ! 

Nevertheless, the sage negotiators,— 
baronet and doctor, book-makers, and 
political economy tutors, though they 
be,—find difficulties. They are un- 
happily shipped without their bale of 
equivalents. Why? Because their 
sage masters have given away all be- 
forehand. French silks,— French all 
things, even down to French verdi- 
gris, are already admitted, and no such 
bale can be manufactured. Anxious 
to concede every thing, theirs is the 
cruel fate of having nothing to concede. 
They knock at Monsieur’s gate in the 
humble character of beggars ; and he 
is not to be mystified by them, even if 
they ply him with the baronet’s ponder 
ous figures, or the doctor's melodious 
stanzas. Impenetrable as adamant to 
both arithmetic and rhyme, he gives 
them the withering answer,— You have 
nothing to offer in exchange ; and I 
sell, but never give. Beseeched, he 
thus, with characteristic dexterity, ade 
dresses the suppliants,—You have still 
duties on French brandy and silks, and 
until they are reduced I shall withhold 
my alms; then you may possibly taste 
my bounty. 

The mendicants send this home, and 
of course matters are put in train for 
compliance. It is gravely announced, 
that the silk trade will be hugely bene- 
fitted by a reduction of protecting 
duty; and that a reduction of the 
duty on brandy will gain an immense 
trade with France. 

Now, in what is this boasted trade 
to consist? Will France take our 
cottons, woollens, and hardware, or 
our leading colonial productions ? 
Both the negotiators and their masters 
own that she will not; she is still 
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confessedly to exclude almost all our 


principal articles of export. After the 
most laborious examination of her 
own interests, she may possibly admit 
iron and cotton twist, for the improve- 
ment of her hardware and cotton 
trades; but she cannot go beyond 
this and similar admission. There is 
to be no sacrifice for sacrifice,—no 
giving in one commodity to take in 
another; from beginning to end, all is 
to be done for her own exclusive profit. 
On the article or two which she pre- 
tends she may admit, the duties are to 
be in a great measure prohibitory ; 
and the object is to cheapen some of 
her productions, that she may be the 
better able to compete with us in 
others. This she avows; and she 
avows farther, that in so far as she can- 
not compete with us, she shall adhere 
to her system of prohibition. 

Fortunate it is for our negotiators, 
that she displays such candour. Had 
she put forth her wonted diplomatic 
skill, they would doubtlessly have ne- 
gotiated away the West Indies, with 
Canada as a make-weight, to induce 
her to put iron under probibitory duty, 
instead of direct prohibition. As the 
matter is, these wonderful diplomatists, 
charged with the protection of English 
interests, press her, in perfect sin- 
cerity, to relax her system in some 
points, to improve her manufactures in 
all. In plain English, which they 
never understood, they openly urge her 
to do her utmost to equal us in manu- 
factures, and offer her all possible as- 
sistance. Their art of negotiation made 
easy renders them her representatives 
against the senseless country which 
employs them, and makes them press 
on her acceptance what her craft and 
avarice may overlook. 

The boasted new trade, then, simply 
amounts to this. If France for once 
verify her professions,—and no one who 
remembers her recent shameful evasion 
of the navigation treaty can expect it, 
—she is on some brace of articles to 
substitute prohibitory duty for absolute 
prohibition. Our exports to her are to 
receive no increase of moment; but 
every thing is to be done for enabling 
her to reduce them to other parts, not 
excepting our own colonies, She does 
not promise to admit our goods gene- 
rally, either now or in future ; on the 
contrary, her statesmen declare that her 
existing system of exclusion must stand, 
until it can be replaced with one of 
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price equally effective. What, there- 
fore, do the Whigs deserve for the de- 
lusion they are producing? As the 
price of this trade, we are to surrender, 
not nominal admission, but a grave 
part of our manufactures ; to a consi- 
derable extent, we are to abandon the 
production of various articles, and take 
aveay the trade and profits of our 
manufacturers, agriculturists, and co- 
lonists. Mostodd and uncouth is this 


method of increasing trade, even 
though it flow from the combined 


brains of leaden economists and tinsel 
small poets. What then do the Whigs 
merit for such scandalous sacrifice of 
national interests ? 

This clamour--worthy, no doubt it is, 
of Whig understanding—for trade with 
France, is practically one to send coals 
to Newcastle, or wrought cottons to 
Manchester. The reason why the two 
countries do not buy more of each 
other is, they produce the same articles. 

To buy more of France, our only 
resource was to abandon in a certain 
degree the production of silks, gloves, 
&e. ; to buy more of us, she must imi- 
tate this marvellous exploit, and she 
refuses; she has cottons and woollens 
of her own, therefore, she needs not 
English ones. After nursing her ma- 
nufactures to this point, she will not 
sacrifice them. One of the capital 
points exhibited by the Whigs is, they 
declare her adoption of free trade 
would rather serve than injure her 
manufactures, which is tantamouit to 
declaring, it would rather injure than 
serve our own. In the nature of 
things, our trade with her can never be 
materially increased; and our manu- 
factures must suffer from whatever may 
cause them to be rivalled by hers. 

While the friendship and alliance 
cannot increase our trade with France, 
how will they affect it with other 
countries? Our commercial inter- 
course must necessarily be the greatest 
with those which produce such com- 
modities as we want to buy, but not 
such as we wish to sell; and here, 
almost every other nation, not except- 
ing the smallest, stands above France. 
If, therefore, the friendship and alli- 
ance produce war — war with a single 
other state — they can scarcely fail of 
taking from us far more than the 
amount of our trade with her. It has 
commonly been the policy of other na- 
tions, when too weak for warring with 
us in any other way, to attack our 
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goods with high duty and prohibition ; 
and this will not now be forgotten, 
when our own ruinous system forbids 
retaliation. The friendship and alliance 
at this moment are plunging us into 
strife with all the nations on which the 
chief part of our European trade de- 
pends. 

Was inconsistency so monstrous and 
disgraceful as this ever witnessed ? 
Here is England groaning for a paltry, 
impossible increase of trade with 
France, and spontaneously casting 
away her trade with Holland, Russia, 
Prussia, and Portugal. Pretending to 
worship trade, she is, without equiva- 
lent, or the hope of one, sacrificing the 
main part of her trade with Europe. 
When population is spoken of, is it 
only to be found in France? When 
Russia vies with the latter in millions 
of souls, why is she overlooked? Why 
are the German millions forgotten ? 
Does not the pound’s worth of goods 
sold to Portugal yield as much profit 
as that sold to France? Doubtlessly, 
Whig wisdom will reply,— Trade is 
profitable only when carried on with 
nations possessed of democratic and 
perpetually-changing government; with 
those under arbitrary and settled rule 
it is ruinous ; therefore it ought to be 
abandoned with all European nations 
save with France, with the utmost ex- 
pedition. At any rate, this forms the 
grand principle on which the Whigs 
are acting. 

England is thus reaping from the 
friendship and alliance, not increase of 
trade with France, but the loss of it 
with other countries; let us now in- 
quire, what she is reaping from it in 
other matters ? 

Pinning my faith to the sleeve of no 
man, I never assented to the Duke of 
Wellington’s declaration, that from the 
first there was no hope of re-uniting 
Holland and Belgium; and of course 
the Whig declarations of the same kind 
were lost on me. It was a leading 
principle with all statesmen, that Bel- 
gium ought to be kept from France, 
both as a means of confining the latter 
within due limits, and protecting from 
her Dutch independence. On it, 
Holland and Belgium were united by 
the regularly -appointed representatives 
of all E Lurope ; and an arrangement so 
essential for general good, and so so- 
lemnly made, ought not to have been 
sacrificed, save on very clear necessity. 
Such necessity I never saw; I could 
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not even discover it in the valorous 
flight of the Belgic warriors, when they 
left the existence of their country to be 


preserved by French armies. This 
memorable flight abundantly proved, 
that Holland, without any protracted 
struggle, could have conquered Bel- 
gium ; and, consequently, that the 
latter, from inability to win and main- 
tain independence, had no claim to 
it in national law. 

The matter in itself presented no 
difficulty ; there was nothing to do 
but to enforce sacred treaties, which 
bound every state, and prevent a hand- 
ful of knaves and cowards from over- 
turning the system of Europe. But 
the leading governments were scared 
out of their reason by the French revo- 
lution, and this created difficulties in 
profusion. The struggle would en- 
danger general peace. How? It could 
not possibly do so, if other nations 
acted with common honesty. But 
there was France. What right had 
she to interfere? None whatever. 
Nevertheless, in case of a struggle, her 
people were so fondly attached to the 
Belgians, that they would force their 
rulers to join in it. Well, to restrain 
France from flagrant violation of the 
law of nations, the King of Holland 
was persuaded and morally compelled 
to place his rights in the hands of his 
pretended “allies.” O, foolish, and 
ill-treated monarch! never did king 
and people suffer more foul and crying 
injustice than he and his have suffered 
from these “ allies.” 

Gentle reader, overlook it not, that 
France here was the great and guilty 
parent of mischief ; and that, to keep 
her from crime, the other powers bent 
at her footstool, ‘and virtually made it a 
principle, that her rulers had a right to 
place her above treaty and public law 
at the pleasure of her people. By 
such means, including this practical 
submission of all Europe to her sove- 
reignty, she upset the system of Eu- 
rope and balance of power; for the 
allies were to settle matters on the 
basis of Belgic independence. It 
matters not, if she did not establish 
this independence by open war, every 
one knows it would never have seen 
the light, had it not been for her ex- 
ample, intermeddling, and influence. 

No one could be ignorant that Bel- 
gium, with nominal independence, 
would be greatly under the influence 
of France ; and that Tolland, through 
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nakedness and weakness, would also 
be placed under such influence. The 
independence was in effect the trans- 
fer, more or less, positively or nega- 
tively, ofboth Belgium and Holland to 
France; and when resolved on, it was 
the first duty of the allies to make the 
transfer as small as possible in extent. 
The rights, security, and engagements 
of all Europe demanded that nothing 
should be given to Belgium on doubt- 
ful claim, and that she should be 
bound to the lowest point of feeble- 
ness: every thing was in favour of 
compliance. Belgium had not pos- 
sessed being as a separate state ; pass- 
ing from one master to another, she 
still had only been dependent pro- 
vinces ; while she had from inheritance 
no corporate territorial rights as an in- 
dependent nation, she had conquered 
none, and she was incapable of con- 
quering any. Farther, in reality she 
wished to be, not independent, but a 
part of France. From her situation, 
and the feelings of every kind she dis- 
played, it was impossible to make her, 
as an independent state, useful to Eu- 
rope, either as make-weight or neutral 
barrier. All this gave the allies a clear 
right to draw her boundaries, so far as 
regarded herself, as the general good 
prescribed, and especially to withhold 
any territory she had not conquered, 
and could not conquer. On the other 
hand, Holland had her independent 
national rights defined and guaranteed 
in every way; and the allies were 
bound to preserve to her, not only her 
territory and jurisdictions, but her de- 
fences and security. It is idle to say, 
that if she retain her ancient territory 
she loses nothing, although she receives 
for neighbours implacable foes instead 
of natural protectors, exchanges an im- 
passable frontier for nakedness, and 
has the key to her given to an irresisti- 
ble, unprincipled enemy. In effect, 
this is to take from her every inch of 
territory,—to destroy her as an inde- 
pendent state. And it is equally idle 
to say, that when Belgium is under- 
going total change in shape and nature 
—is receiving what in public law she 
had no right to—and does not possess 
any territory as a separate state, her 
provincial figure must not be in the 
least altered, no matter how essential 
alteration may be for the rights of her 
neighbours and the world. Acting 
solely from choice, the allies were 
bound by every obligation from injur- 
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ing Holland in any way, and especially 
from destroying her independence to 
create that of Belgium ; and they had 
the clearest right to withhold from the 
latter all such boundaries and powers 
as were incompatible with the rights of 
other states. The question really was 
between Holland and France,— the 
Belgians gave every demonstration of 
it, even to the most incredible,—and 
in effect it amounted to this: How 
much shall be given to France of what 
she has not a tittle of claim to, and is 
sure to abuse for general evil; and 
how much shall be retained for Holland 
of what is her sacred right, and which 
she is sure to enjoy for common good ? 

The allies thus undertook the settle- 
ment of the affair, with what seemed 
to be an impossibility to find obstacle 
or pretext for delay; but human fore- 
sight is proverbial for defective vision. 
The heroic Belgians, so euthusiastically 
attached to independence, and so ca- 
pable of maintaining it, foiled in their 
anxiety to lose name and country as an 
integral part of France, would have no 
other king, as their next resource for 
getting rid of independence, than a son 
of the French monarch; and this was 
not to be endured. They were to 
possess independence, but not on any 
account to exercise it in its leading 
use—the choice of a sovereign; they 
were to throw themselves into the arms 
of France, but by no means to have a 
Frenchman for their king. Mightily 
angered by this marvellous display of 
allied consistency and wisdom, they 
well nigh refused to have a king of 
any kind. After sufficiently perplexing 
and confounding the allies with this 
point, they claimed territory to which 
they had as much right as they had to 
the crown of England ; in truth, it was 
a mercy that they did not call Ireland 
their own. Pretence, even with the 
aid of Gallic ingenuity, could not be 
found for allowing the claim; where- 
upon they blustered, threatened, wailed 
and railed, until it seemed probable 
that they would in revenge attack and 
devastate all the great nations in the 
same moment. In the midst of the 
bustle, an opportunity was given them 
for shewing how well qualified they 
were by prowess for claiming the pro- 
perty of other people, or forming a 
separate nation, and lo! they fled from 
claim and independence so swiftly, 
that, saying nothing of Dutch bayonets, 
Dutch shot could not even reach them 
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in the seat of honour, 
cowardice co-equal with knavery, and 
king and people actually implored 


They made 


France to save them. Nevertheless, 
the allies in the upshot—whether from 
compassion or terror I know not—to 
appease them, awarded them an im- 
portant part of the possessions of 
Holland. 

It might almost be imagined that in 
this business the governments of Europe 
laboured to draw on themselves as 
much ridicule, disgust, and indignation 
as possible. First, they decide, in vio- 
lation of treaty and public law, that 
Belgium shall be independent, when 
she is utterly incapable of achieving 
and maintaining her independence. 
Then, the liberators become despots ; 
they insist that she shall remain inde- 
pendent when she manifests a wish to 
become part of another nation, and 
refuse her permission to choose her own 
king. Then, after prohibiting her from 
selecting a French prince for her king, 
solely to keep her from the influence 
of France, they suffer her to choose one 
who, as if to shew his contempt for the 
feelings and interests of Europe, imme- 
diately takes measures for marrying a 
French princess ; and he thus in effect 
does what they are so anxious to pre- 
vent, in giving her crown to the reign- 
ing family of France. Next, after using 
such strong means to keep her from 
French connexion and influence, and 
when she has given them the most 
indubitable testimony that she is in 
both king and people devotedly at- 
tached to France, and her crown is to 
be by blood as well as every thing else 
made an appendage to the French one, 
they plunder Holland to strengthen her 
for aggression. As the worthy conclu- 
sion, afier giving her to France in this 
unaccountable manner, they do all they 
can to throw Holland after her. 

If l have said enough of the folly 
and incapacity, the crime must have 
farther exposure. At the outset, the 
King of Holland has half his posses- 
sions forcibly torn from him by these 
allies, which they had secured to him 
for ever by the most solemn obligations, 
when the only thing which could form 
acolourable pretext for it is wanting. 
He acquiesces, and confides the settle- 
ment of his differences with his lost 
subjects to their arbitration. No abuse 
of interpretation could torture this into 
an authority for doing more than de- 
ciding on matters fairly and demon- 
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strably within the limits of dispute and 
opinion ; they, however, construe it into 
one for giving away whatever they may 
think fit of his possessions. They have 
as much right to dispose of his throne 
and whole kingdom as of a single town 
or jurisdiction of any kind belonging to 
him. The foul robbery which they thus 
perpetrate on him by that which is not 
a whit more respectable than swindling, 
has for its object the benefit of an irre- 
sistible enemy against him. 

More remains. This sovereign pro- 
tests against the exercise of an autho- 
rity he never gave, and the transfer of 
his lawful possessions without his con- 
sent; whereupon England and France 
— Russia, Austria, and Prussia, are 
ashamed of the iniquity—take mea- 
sures, with all the formality of special 
treaty, to compel his acquiescence by 
force of arms. Ye learned in the guilt 
of nations, search in vain for precedent ! 
A simple power to arbitrate is tortured 
into one, not only to enable the arbi- 
trator to give away sacred property not 
in dispute, but also to give effect to his 
criminal award by brute force, in viola- 
tion ofall law and usage. Whatever 
powers this unfortunate monarch in- 
trusted the allies with, were intrusted 
to the whole jointly, and not to any 
part: the majority of them admit the 
award to be unjust by proposing re- 
consideration, yet such an award, 
which in reason and law can have no 
validity, is insisted on at the point of 
the sword by the minority. Thus, 
without any separate powers, and, 
consequently, without any whatever, 
France and England usurp the settle- 
ment of the matter by depriving the 
majority of the arbitrators of voice and 
authority, and deciding against their 
judgment. Holland is treated as a 
conquered nation —for what? because 
she has been faithful to treaty, peace, 
and the cause of Europe, and, alas! 
because she has confided in the honour 
and justice of her neighbours. Con- 
scious of her innocence, she resists 
being stripped of right, independence, 
and substantial being; on which the 
conquerors, having got her into their 
power by fraud, falsehood, and breach 
of obligation, resort to their last privi- 
lege, and cement her slavery with blood 
and flame. The plea—fitted to per- 
fection for the structure it bears—is, 
forsooth! the rights and independence 
of another nation, and such a nation as 
Belgium ! 
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Be, however, its due given to Eng- 
land’s temerity. Dare she, with no 
other ally than France, attack Holland ? 
Can she, who heretofore only ventured 
on such petty enterprises as were con- 
fided to her Marlboroughs and Wel- 
lingtons, Rodneys and Nelsons, have 
the boldness, when she is only sur- 
rounded with the armies of France, 
to fire a shot at a Dutch fortress, or 
invade the sanctity of Dutch soil? 
And far above this, can the trembling 
nation, which feared to step a hair’s 
breadth from the impregnable holds of 
national honour, have the hardihood to 
explore the unfortified wilds of French 
lawlessness? Amazing !—again amaz- 
ing! wonder-stricken enmity shall be 
just, and confess that Whigs alone 
could have covered her with such 
glory. Who now may say that a lion 
need fly from a lap-dog, or that a 
regiment of soldiers cannot overpower 
a naked infant? For weeks will the 
Tower guns thunder, and for months 
will illuminations blaze, when the news 
shall arrive that Holland is subd: ed. 

Let not one of the darkest features 
escape notice. The usurpation and 
plunder are committed nominally for 
the gain of Belgium, but really for that 
of France. The arbitrator puts the 
property of one of the parties into his 
own pocket, and assails his life for 
demurring. France in this wretched 
affair is really judge in her own cause 
—she clearly has her brethren under 
her direction— she naturally decides in 
her own favour; and on the maxims of 
the tiger, she as naturally seizes her 
selected prey. England, of course, 
receives none of the ill-gotten booty ; 
in knavery, the fool is only the instru- 
ment of his more dexterous confederate, 
and under the Palmerstons and Greys 
she can merely act as dog to the 
poacher—-as crow-bar to the house- 
breaker. 

What can England here reap from 
the friendship and alliance? Does 
Whig wisdom, in its grovelling vaga- 
ries, imagine that she is bound by 
obligation or prospect of profit to act 
in this manner, because the crown of 
Belgium was given to Prince Leopold ? 
Those who can discover that this 
august personage feels himself under 
any conceivable tie to her, or respects 
her above the meanest of nations, can 
distinguish the colour of the sun’s in- 
habitants. While he dwelt with us, he 
contrived, in spite of the national re- 
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verence for the memory of his departed 
consort, and the profuse revenue he 
drew from the public purse, to make 
himself unpopular with every class and 
party. Nothing could melt him down 
from the icy contempt and dislike of 
the alien, or cause him, even on policy, 
to profess any sympathy with English 
feelings and interests. Almost his first 
act as the sovereign of Belgium was to 
cast himself and his kingdom into the 
arms of France, not only in scorn of 
England, but to the utter consternation 
of his Whig friends, and almost to the 
expulsion of poor Lord Palmerston 
from office. Set right here by Whig 
coercion, his next step was to do what 
the Whigs, as well as England, had 
been so anxious to prevent, viz. to give 
his crown to the reigning family of 
France. He could only have shewn 
the conduct and feelings he has, if he 
had been the French king’s son; and 
it makes not the smallest difference 
whether future Belgic sovereigns flow 
from this king’s son or daughter. 
Leopold has no country or national 
impulse of any kind that might operate 
on his descendants in bar of French 
influence; and they must be just as 
much under such influence with a 
French mother, as they would have 
been with a French father. Ilis slight 
connexion with our royal family can 
have no effect. 

Demonstrably, it makes no differ- 
ence to England whether Leopold or 
the King of France himself hold the 
Belgic sceptre. She has acted in this 
manner to make Belgium practically 
an integral part of France; and when 
this is so far accomplished that the 
defensive and offensive treaty only is 
lacking which Belgium cannot do 
without, she makes war on Holland 
to transfer a part of the latter to 
France also. The independence of 
Holland is transferred with the pos- 
sessions. 

France has gained in _ perpetuity 
what an hundred victories — what war 
could never have given her, Belgium 
and the command of Holland ; she has 
swept away for ever the iron line which 
limited her, and obtained points of the 
first value for defence and aggression, 
naval and military warfare. This is her 
gain from the friendship and alliance ; 
but where is the gain of England ? 

France has carried England from 
the scale of her opponents to her own, 
and so entangled her with French broils 
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and interests, that she has in effect 
made her a dependency. She has 
thus disabled opposing powers from 
restraining her, and made herself the 
despot over Europe. I grant the 
Whig boasters speak the truth when 
they aver that France and England 
now dictate to this quarter of the globe ; 
but who, I ask, dictates the dictation ? 
What single English interest does it 
attend to, or what French one does it 
neglect, or what injury to England does 
it abstain from inflicting? We must 
believe either that England dictates the 
violation of national law and right, in 
order to put aside the balance of power, 
aggrandise rivals, disarm friends, demo- 
lish her!defences, lose her trade, and 
destroy her influence; or that she is 
innocent of all share in framing the 
dictation. Such a dilemma forces on 
us the assurance that she is so innocent, 
and is only the degraded, polluted, 
lunatic tool of France. This is the 
gain of France from the friendship 
and alliance; but where is the gain of 
England ? 

To maintain her tyranny, France has 
military occupation in Greece, Belgium, 
Italy, and Algiers; she has enlarged 
her borders, and overflowed upon or 
hemmed in the nations, until she has 
obtained in every quarter favourable 
points for attack or diversion. By the 
conquests of peace she has driven her 
opponents from their possessions, bul- 
warks, and means of combination, 
and swelled herself into a leviathan. 
England is so inextricably bound to 
her tail, that she must assist in resist- 
ing dislodgment, assent to farther en- 
croachment, and tolerate almost any 
aggression and appropriation. This is 
the gain of France from the friendship 
and alliance ; but where is the gain of 
England ? 

When England is thus, without a 
single countervailing iota of profit of 
any description, merging other states 
in, and conferring the sovereignty of 
Europe on, France——when, to do this 
she is casting from her on all hands 
trade, friends, power, means of pro- 
tection and independence, and cutting 
herself down into a French depend- 
ency,——it behoves us to inquire what 
treatment she is likely to receive from 
the tyranny she is creating and placing 
herself under. 

Has France renounced her wish for 
maritime power and colonies! She 


never conceals that it still burns within 
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her. Has she given evidence that she 
can at last be bound by her word and 
bond? She never, according to means, 
displayed more faithlessness than she 
has done in this Belgic affair. She 
has cast off the noose, and raised the 
quibble whenever practicable. Com- 
mencing as an impartial arbitrator, 
she has acted throughout as the crafty 
unprincipled partisan : and one of the 
difficulties her simple confederates have 
had to contend with has been that of 
preventing her from opening the oyster 
with the bayonet, and swallowing it 
previously to award on its ownership. 
In one moment, without the consent 
of these confederates, she poured her 
troops into Belgium, and virtually de- 
clared war against Holland ; in another; 
without even their knowledge, she 
poured her troops into Italy. She 
acted with them only while they would 
administer to her selfishness; when 
their means for doing this were ex- 
hausted, she arrayed herself against 
them, and the hypocritical arbitrator 
became an audacious robber. Has she 
shewn that her feelings have been 
softened and expanded in favour of 
England? We search in vain for even 
hollow profession. She treats the feel- 
ings and interests of this country like 
those of the state she is the most hostile 
to. Those arrangements on the conti- 
nent which it has always been deemed 
the interest of England to maintain, are 
especially the objects of her animosity. 
Every engagement to us she evades to 
the utmost; in every negotiation she 
strives to overreach us, and in every 
transaction she looks, even in avowal, 
solely at her own profit. To her the 
disafiected of Ireland still look for 
friendship, and from her they still 
obtain it. While her creed and the 
nature of her government impose it on 
her as a duty, her conduct manifests 
that nothing would be more grateful to 
her feelings than an opportunity for 
tearing the British empire limb from 
limb. 

The effect which the friendship and 
alliance are calculated to have on the 
more domestic interests of England 
deserves serious consideration. 

Formerly, intimate connexion with 
France was thought to be highly dan- 
gerous, on two different reasons—the 
one its influence on the government, 
aud the other its influence on the 
people. It was urged, especially by 
the Whigs, that such connexion could 
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not well do other than imbue govern- 
ment with the spirit of the French one, 
and give it arbitrary feelings and prac- 
tice. Is there now, on this point, no 
danger? 

The French government is no longer 
a despotism in form, but let this mislead 
no one: change has only reached the 
objects of its tyranny and its means of 
dealing with them. Now the victims 
are the better classes — institution and 
law, religion and order—the very 
government, in so far as it has being 
in right and justice ; to them the des- 
potism still survives, altered only to be 
more fierce and unlimited. Is there, 
then, no danger that under the change 
connexion may lead to very baleful 
imitation ? 

We need not turn for reply to de- 
duction or opinion—a very terrible one 
has already been given by experiment. 
From the first moment of the connexion, 
the conduct of the Whig government 
has been a servile copy of that of the 
French one. I grant that the fac-simile 
has exhibited such jags and stains as 
would have insured, while birch was 
known, the flaying of any schoolboy— 
that the mimicry has been surpassingly 
puerile, bungling, and discordant—that 
the matter has marvellously resembled 
the essay of a donkey to act the tiger; 
but still the intense anxiety and labo- 
rious plodding of the copyists to be 
faithful to the original, even to the 
misplaced dot and supernumerary let- 
ter, are above question. 

First, we have the old Whig reasons 
for reform abandoned for French ones. 
Then, we have a project for a new 
house of commons, which, regarding 
powers and uses, is stolen from a 
French model. Next follow in quick 
succession these humble imitations of 
the French,—the whole aristocracy is 
declared a nuisance—the church is 
similarly dealt with—the better classes 
generally are declared unworthy of 
power— it is proclaimed that govern- 
ment ought, against its own convic- 
tions, to obey the democratic multitude 
—the upper branch of the legislature 
is virtually suppressed —the peers are 
indirectly, touching their public cha- 
racters, made elective for life, at the 
will of the executive, instead of here- 
ditary, &c. &c.; let the memory of 
the reader finish the disgusting detail. 
Looking abroad at the Belgic and other 
matters, we find the same imitation, 
equally servile and disgusting. 
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The man lives not who can be so 
foolish as to believe that these enor- 
mities would have been thought of or 
perpetrated without French connexion 
and example. Earl Grey was no doubt 
profligate enough to trample on any of 
his solemn pledges,and Lord Brougham 
and Vaux factious enough to attempt 
any thing: doing justice to all, I acquit 
France of making them false and par- 
ricidal by nature ; but it was in her that 
their wild passions and propensities 
found lesson and shelter. Demon- 
strably we owe to French connexion 
the destruction of the sacred rights of 
the peers, the practical suppression of 
one house of parliament and slavery of 
the other, and the other guilt Whig 
tyranny has committed. 

As demonstrably the connexion must 
continue to bear the same fruits. The 
Whig ministry, on the confession of its 
friends, stands in no small degree on 
the connexion; and in other respects 
it very obviously stands on its hostility 
to equal rights and freedom, and the 
less democratic parts of the constitution. 
With such a foundation, and all the 
bonds which studied union creates, it 
must from necessity imitate all the 
atrocities France may place before it. 

Reverting to the second reason 
against French connexion, it was held 
by the Whigs that the latter was calcu- 
lated to debase the character of the 
people with servility and other bad 
qualities; better persons than Whigs 
felt it was of a nature to injure the 
religion and morals of the general 
community. Has it lost its tendency 
to produce such appalling evils ? 

Change has only given the people 
close communion with France for an- 
tipathy to her, and powerful motives 
for imitating her in place of contrary 
ones. We need not waste time in spe- 
culation, when a glance at daily fact is 
sufficient for removing all uncertainty. 
Any tyranny, however atrocious it may 
be, which the Whig government may 
exercise against the most sacred things 
in the realm, provided it do not reach 
the multitude, is not only submitted to, 
but eagerly lauded by both the people 
and the Whig part of the upper classes, 
—by the country at large. This is not 
the less mean and despicable sub- 
mission to tyranny—loathsome and 
wicked love of it — because the chain 
is only rivetted on the better ranks, 
and the blow is struck at the heart in- 
stead of skin of national freedom. The 
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cry is no longer for the equal rights 
and liberties of England, for the laws 
and institutions of England, for the 
defence ofall Englishmen alike against 
the assaults and encroachments of the 
government ; no, it has degenerated 
into an outlandish invocation for the 
suppression of these rights and liber- 
ties, the extinction of these laws and 
institutions,— the government to tram- 
ple on every obligation and limit, for 
the purpose of filling the empire with 
confiscation, oppression, and bondage. 
Every fraction of this presents evidence 
of French extraction. Your writers of 
newspapers and pamphlets for the 
ministry and people watch and adopt 
French invention as sedulously as 
your dress-makers. Your fabricators 
of political handkerchiefs and farthing 
tracts for the rabble, cannot bear any 
thing English, even in name; _ they 
must have their two chambers instead 
of houses of parliament, make the peers 
nominally as well as virtually elective 
for life, and be French both within and 
without in all things. Speak of John 
Bull! he is defunct and buried, not 
even excepting the riotous radical 
parts of him; and a skinny, ricketty, 
grinning, capering, crazy Frenchman 
has crept into his garments. Peace be 
to his ashes ; and let at least my grief 
consecrate them, for he was my parent ! 

The wretched mimicry naturally ex- 
tends very far beyond mere politics. 
French democracy wars as much 
against priests as nobles, therefore, so 
must the English ; French republican- 
ism is engrafted on infidelity and con- 
tempt for the leading civil sources of 
morals, and of course the English must 
be so likewise. Your English demo- 
crat, in his philosophic devotion to 
French example, can as little endure 
an established church as an effective 
peerage ; and he feels the slavery of 
believing in the Scriptures and observ- 
ing the Sabbath to be as indefensible 
as that of being restrained from do- 
mineering over all constituted authori- 
ties: his liberty, alike comprehensive 
and daring, must place him above his 
God as well as his earthly ruler. Thus, 
with the principles and feelings on 
which the constitution of England 
stands, those which make society en- 
durable and preserve it from dissolu- 
tion are swept away. 

The mischief is not confined to do- 
mestic matters. Whatever France de- 
cides on touching other nations must 
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be the theme of English admiration. 
France thinks fit to rob Portugal of her 
fleet, and attempts to force from her 
commercial advantages, to the grievous 
injury of English trade; and your peo- 
ple exult over such honesty and ge- 
nerosity. She threatens to seize Bel- 
gium by force of arms, and overthrow 
every throne on the Continent; and 
English adulation is lavished on such 
forbearance and virtue. She appro- 
priates Belgium, and places Holland 
under her nod ; and English blood and 
treasure are enthusiastically pressed on 
her service to assist such disinterested- 
ness. Let her lay hold of the penin- 
sula, spread herself over all southern 
Europe, occupy all the continental 
coast, and make vassals of the other 
powers, and your English people will 
cordially sanction it; nay, let her de- 
mand Ireland and the West Indies, 
and these people will probably deem it 
a special favour. 

If the mimicry displayed any recip- 
rocity, its fruits might not be so bale- 
ful; but it shews not a particle. To 
the extremity of hair and nail, the 
Frenchman must be French. While 
your English liberal finds nothing so 
hateful as his own country, or so false 
as the lessons she gives, the French 
one finds nothing lovely but his, and 
nothing fit to be learned save what she 
teaches. Nothing English must dis- 
figure a French model, or alloy a 
French opinion, or thwart a French in- 
terest: France must invent and lead ; 
and the shame of borrowing, or follow- 
ing, even for her own benefit, she can- 
not know. The extreme of intercourse 
and familiarity cannot make the French- 
man even inadvertently adopt a thought 
from England; if she shed her best 
blood for him, he cannot be melted, 
even by the thoughtless heat of triumph, 
into throwing her a pittance of recom- 
pense. Your Whig ministers, and 
scribes of the broad sheet, and people, 
lick the dust off him, fill his pockets, 
gorge him with adulation, and get 
their bones broken for him; but still 
he only treats them as beasts of use, 
without allowing food for labour : they 
hunt down his prey for him, but he 
will not spare them the offal,—he 
takes all, not forgetting skin and en- 
trails. 

A reciprocity of a certain kind, how- 
ever, has large operation. France is 
the great original ; but her originality 
owes much of its invention, courage, 
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and success to English assistance, 
although it is that of an instrument. 
The wit would slumber, the scheme 
would be concealed, the experiment 
would not be hazarded, the robbery 
would not be attempted ; but there is 
England to applaud, hold the appa- 
ratus, stand in the gap, and bear the 
pommelling. It is very obvious, that 
if this country had remained attached 
to the other powers, France would not 
have departed from the meckness and 
decency she professed in the first mo- 
ments of her revolution; there would 
have been no ruinous precedent esta- 
blished in the extinction of her aris- 
tocracy, no spoliation thought of in 
Belgium and Holland, no invasion of 
Italy,—none of the evils and dangers 
she has produced. England thus pro- 
pels her in error and iniquity, and then 
is dragged after her. While the recip- 
rocity acts in such manner, its most 
deadly ills, of course, fall on England. 
France gains outward protection and 
spoil towards balancing the internal 
mischief she does herself ; but senseless 
England only gains the precedent of 
ruin,—the whip for self-flogging,— 
the means of adding to her losses and 
torments within, by squandering away, 
for French profit, her trade, blood, and 
treasure without. 

It may be very safely predicated, 
that the friendship and alliance will 
continue to produce such fruits, until 
they at last give birth to the greatest 
of national calamities. The Whig 
ministry employs all its influence to 
make the people of this country slavish 
imitators and instruments of France ; 
and it is ardently supported by their 
passions and supposed interests. It 
cannot draw the line where imitation 
and instrumentality shall cease, either 
here or in France. The degraded tool 
of France, it must assist in whatever 
she may resolve on; and the profligate 
servant of its supporters, it must only 
do what will be palatable to their de- 
sires. The democratic multitude en- 
tertains the belief, which its Liberai 
newspapers and other teachers, high 
and low, use every art and crime to 
strengthen, that the French union is 
essential alike for enabling it to retain 
what it has acquired, and grasp what 
it seeks further. The union is not a 
mere thing of defence or show, and 
most of its main objects are still to be 
attained. Essentially aggressive, in 
both. internals and externals, it has yet 
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to revolutionise other nations wholly, 
and both France and England in great 
part. 

France and England are popularly 
combined to make the former irre- 
sistible on the continent, that she may 
dictate to other states and compass the 
overthrow of their governments. An- 
other ground of combination is, that 
she may retain what she calls her 
“ republican institutions,” and perfect 
them. A third ground is, that England 
may obtain what her Liberals call for, 
and reach the last point of democracy 
and infidelity. And a fourth ground 
is, that the meditated overthrow of 
governments in general may lead to 
the general establishment of democracy 
and infidelity. The government and 
people of both nations avow this, di- 
rectly or otherwise. Such a league 
cannot, in the nature of things, do 
other than propel France as the leader 
and England as the follower, until it 
bring destruction on all our interests, 
foreign and domestic: it is a league 
to produce such destruction, for it is 
levelled as fiercely against these inter- 
ests as against any thing it professes 
to hate. Let no simple person dream 
that England can apply the reins at 
pleasure — bound by treaty, cemented 
by animosity, participation in guilt, 
party profit, and popular delirium, 
she must sanction whatever France 
may choose to perpetrate and appro- 
priate. Let no one be ignorant that 
the league is not to establish the mixed 
form of government, the religious and 
moral form of government: although 
it may tolerate from necessity, for the 
moment, nominal kings and aristocrats, 
its ultimate object, in spirit and guide, 
is to establish simple and godless de- 
mocracy. And let every one remem- 
ber, that our foreign interests and do- 
mestic institutions could not stand an 
hour against France, with the conti- 
nent under her dictation, and general 
republicanism acting with our own. 

Oh! but who need fear, when Earl 
Grey, the prime-minister, still enchants 
enlightened cockney lord-mayors, al- 
dermen, shopkeepers, mechanics, and 
female dealers in small politics and 
faded impurity, with professions of at- 
tachment to English institutions? His 
lordship’s egotism, battered into blind- 
ness and deafness, still warbles, amidst 
general scorn, eulogies on his perfec- 
tions. According to his public words and 
deeds, what English institution enjoys 
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his favour? The Crown, possessed of 
its constitutional powers and uses ? 
No; he has done his utmost to make 
it the bauble of the democratic multi- 
tude. The Cabinet, limited on the one 
hand and invested with discretion on 
the other, as the constitution prescribes ? 
No; he insists it ought to be the tool 
of the democracy, and, in the hands of 
the latter, an unlimited tyranny. The 
Aristocracy, duly qualified to balance 
the democracy? No; he maintains it 
ought not to balance, and he has sup- 
pressed it, save as make-weight to the 
democracy. The House of Commons 
in constitutional equipoise, tonching 
restraint as well as power, with the 
other estates of the realm? No; he 
declares it ought to be in effect the sole 
estate —a despotic executive: and to 
make it this he has practically destroyed 
the other estates. The House of Lords, 
in its constitutional use of acting as a 
check and limit to the other house of 
parliament and the crown? No; he 
has, in both intention and deed, made 
it their abject menial. The Church, in 
her constitutional possessions and as- 
cendency? No; she has to sustain, 
respecting both, his regular hostility. 
The Democracy, armed with power 
and privilege, but balanced, disabled, 
and limited, as the constitution directs ¢ 
No; by doctrine and act he proclaims 
that it ought to be unbalanced—despo- 
tic—the reverse of the democracy esta- 
blished by the constitution. Speaking 
of the whole, is he friendly to our 
mixed form of government? No; he 
is so far from being so, that he has 
made it what he avers it should be — 
in operation, ademocracy. How, then, 
can this minister have the hardihood to 
call himself, even to Cockney auditors, 
a friend to the institutions of England ? 
The late declaration of Lord J. Russell, 
regarding the vote by ballot, and the 
other fuel cast by the Whig ministers 
from time to time on the revolutionary 
flame, render it abundantly manifest 
that these ministers will aid in pro- 
ducing the fatal catastrophe. They 
may at distant intervals affect resist- 
ance, they may even pretend to defend 
the citadel, but they will first give the 
garrison, guns, and keys, to the enemy. 

But though the friendship and alli- 
ance are demonstrably of this destruc- 
tive character to England, she must 
cleave to them, or lose her Whig mi- 
nistry. Their destructive character to 
her, forms conclusive proof that this 
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contains the sole reason why they are 
adhered to. Hated by the aristocracy, 
laughed at while made use of by the 
multitude, despised by the wise and 
upright, derided on this side and 
kicked on that, the Whig patriots tra- 
vel abroad for the support they cannot 
find at home, and make the republi- 
cans and infidels of France their great 
party for keeping them in office. The 
Whig alien who rules us has his head 
and hands in this country, but his 
body, and of course his heart, are in 
Paris. The French Liberals must be 
kept in power, or the Whig ministry 
will fall; England must be their slave, 
or they cannot be kept in power; 
therefore, the friendship and alliance 
are essential, no matter what ruin they 
may bring of this empire. Here, even 
on Whig revelations, is the keystone 
of Whig foreign policy. 

The Whigs may find this mighty 
true and agreeable; they may think 
office dog-cheap, when they have no 
more to give for it than all their coun- 
try possesses:—men who evidently 
can see nothing but their own filthy, 
private profit, and understand nothing 
but the art of acquiring this profit, as 
the highwayman acquires purses, can- 
not well do otherwise. But there are 
other people, who care as little for 
Whigs as for Tories, and not a jot for 
either, with whom the case may be 
different: they will do wisely to ascer- 
tain what would flow from foreign 
policy of an opposite character. 

England, shaking from her foreign 
chains and dependence, would take 
her place amidst the nations. With 
the balance of power in her right hand, 
she would sit in proud majesty the 
supreme dictator, courted and bowed 
to by all; restraining the strong and 
protecting the feeble, she would dis- 
pense justice, right, security, and tran- 
quillity to Europe. She would do 
this, but she would lose her Whig 
ministry. 

England would close the dreadful 
volcano which France constitutes in 
the centre of Europe. By moral power 
alone she would lay the godless demo- 
crats in fetters, put ascendency into 
the hands of the intelligent, upright 
part of the population, and give to 
France free institutions, beneficial to 
herself and not hostile to her neigh- 
bours. Bridling alike in every nation 
the partisans of arbitrary power, and 
those of democracy, she would make 
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the desire for change take for its ob- 
ject the mixed form of government, 
and give to this object a prevailing 
party. F riendly alone to a just distri- 
bution of privilege and power to every 
class, and the maintenance of the ne- 
cessary relations between subject and 
ruler, she would create the harmony 
and security essential for rendering 
change a source of good. Thus, she 
would give real freedom, prosperity, 
and happiness to Europe. She would 
do this, but she would lose her Whig 
ministry. 

England, in giving substantial liberty 
to other nations, would give them reli- 
gion and morals. She would smite 
the enemy of God as well as of man ; 
instead of using the least of the ruler’s 
duties as a means for causing him to 
violate the greatest, she would bind 
him to the faithful discharge of the 
whole circle ; instead of rendering the 
lowest of human necessities an engine 
for aggravating the highest, she would 
choose each to mitigate the other, and 
make institutions provide duly for all. 
Basing earthly authority on that of 
heaven, she would fix liberty on the 
only foundations which could give it 
perpetuity and make it the parent of 
happiness. She would do this, but 
she would lose her Whig ministry. 

England would bring all Europe to 
her aid, in banishing her own divisions 
and distractions, crushing her traitors, 
defending her throne and altar, and 
preserving her invaluable institutions 
and vast dominions. She would do 
this, but she would lose her Whig 
ministry. 

England would not only preserve 
her trade, but possess means for giving 
it incalculable extension. Living in 
amity with the nations on which her 
foreign trade mainly depends, and 
which, from difference of production, 
could give it the greatest increase ; 
acting as their ally, protector, and 
leading source of trade and riches; 
she would be enabled, both by in- 
fluence and such coercive measures as 
peace sanctions, to cause them to free 
it from obstacle, and yield it the essen- 
tials for growth. She would do this, 
but she would lose her Whig ministry. 

England would obtain a government 
duly in harmony with her intelligence, 
wisdom, and virtue, her laws and in- 
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stitutions — a government free alike 
from the chains of foreign democrats 
and domestic traitors, the iron yoke of 
other nations and the rebellious por- 
tion of herself; restrained from esta- 
blishing itself on the guilty doctrines 
and desires of faction, and bound to 
study her true interests, from the least 
to the greatest. She would relieve her 
institutions from their destructive de- 
rangement, and give to each its due 
motion and fruit. She would gain a 
Crown capable of yielding every thing 
required by her good, but effectually 
limited from tyranny —an Aristocracy, 
powerful and magnificent, as the ba- 
lance to adorn and serve her, but dis- 
abled for bringing evil on either her or 
the democracy—a democracy enjoying 
liberty, right, privilege, and power in 
all their fulness, for rendering itself 
prosperous and happy ; but balanced, 
and bound from injuring itself or her 
—and a Church, filling her with Scrip- 
tural truth and virtue, but incapacitated 
for doing other than promote her weal. 
She would give to the most beautiful 
and finished system of government the 
sun ever shone on, or erring mortality 
ever possessed, the connexion of parts, 
harmony of movement, and compre- 
hensive potency of operation, which 
alone are wanting to make it produce 
every thing that can satisfy human 
needs, or may be enjoyed by human 
felicity. She would do this, but she 
would lose her Whig ministry. 

Those who value Whigs as little as 
Tories, and whose party is their coun- 
try, will have no difficulty in dealing 
with the balance-sheet. They will see, 
that after making the most liberal al- 
lowance for loss arithmetic will sanc- 
tion, the balance is still, even on the 
score of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
as well as of less ignoble profit, enor- 
mously on the side of change. They 
will be convinced, that if she make the 
most expensive funeral, scatter around 
legacies without measure, and over- 
whelm with “pensions and sinecures 
the Greys and Broughams, Durhams, 
Russells, and Palmerstons, even down 
to the Shiels, and meanest newspaper 
scribes — nay, lower still, if lowness 
will permit — England yet ought, for 
the sake of gain of every kind, sor- 
did or exalted, to Lose HER Wuic 
MINISTRY. 

Aw Inperenpent Pitrite. 
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We from our inmost souls pity the 
editors of the aunual pocket-books. 
Those who follow more peaceful avo- 
cations know littie of the kind of life 
which these ill-fated gentry have to 
lead. To be harassed by the clamours 
of rival artists—to be at the beck 
and call of the portly publisher who 
doles out his pounds sterling to the 
literary gentlemen —to be obliged to 
write begging letters to ail and sundry 
who either actually enjoy any cele- 
brity, or have been puffed into ephe- 
meral notice by newspaper paragraphs 
—to have to answer the begging let- 
ters of every beardless youth who in a 
fit of enthusamusy has drivelled forth 
some thin doggrel, which he con- 
ceitedly fancies the perfection of poesy 
—to have to cut, carve, and contrive 
papers for pictures, and pictures for 
papers —to wrangle with writers about 
prices, and with offended authors for 
presuming to make some sense out of 
their absurd and wordy nothingness — 
and, worst of all, to incur the everlast- 
ing enmity of those whose offers have 
been rejected ; —these are some few of 
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THE FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, AMULET, BOOK OF BEAUTY, 
AND ANNUAL POCKET-BOOKS.* 






the toils, troubles, and obligations im- 
posed upon the editor ofan “ Annual” 
publication. Happy he who can con- 
trive with patient courage to steer his 
course through waters pregnant with so 
much mischiefand danger! The ardu- 
ousness of the task has not, however, 
prevented persons from undertaking it. 
Many are the productions of this kind, 
each with its assiduous manager. 
Even ladies have been hardy enough 
to enter in this respect into competition 
with men. 

Some of the editors of these publi- 
cations are gentlemen by education— 
habits —association; and with their 
courteous behaviour cannot fail to 
please the most scrupulous of contri- 
butors and the public. Among these 
are conspicuous, Mr. Pringle the poet, 
and Mr.S.C. Hall. First, let us take 
the Friendship’s Offering. Beautiful 
are the illustrations; of these, Corfu, 
the Morning Walk, Female Pirates, 
and Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, rivet 
the attention. There is a stirring frag- 
ment ofa ballad, entitled the “ Armada,” 
by Thomas Babington Macaulay : 


“ Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise, 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible, against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay ; 
Her crew hath seen Castille’s black fleet, beyond Aurigny’s isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgcumbe’s lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast ; 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums ; 
His yeomen, round the market-cross, make clear an ample space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 
So stalk’d he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 
Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cwsar’s eagle shield : 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 


And crush’d and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters lay. 


" Friendship’s Offering, Smith and Elder; Amulet, Westley and Davis ; 
Forget-Me-Not, Ackermann; Literary Souvenir, Longman and Co.; Comic 
Offering, Smith and Elder; New Year’s Gift, Longman and Co. ; Hall’s Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not, Westley and Davis; Landscape Annual, Jennings and Chaplin ; 


Heath’s Book of Beauty, Longman and Co, 
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Ho! strike the flag-staff deep, sir knight: ho! scatter flowers, fair maids : 
Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your blades : 
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Thou sun, shine on her joyously—ye breezes waft her wide ; 
Our glorious sempen EADEM—the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurl’d that banner’s massy fold, 
The parting gleam of sunshine kiss’d that haughty scroll of gold ; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea,— 
Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance spread ; 
High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone—it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire ; 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering waves,— 
The rugged miners pour’d to war from Mendip’s sunless caves. 
O’er Longleat’s towers, o'er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald flew ; 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers ef Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down ; 
The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked forth into the night, 
And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 
Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 
At once the wild alarum clash’d from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear ; 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer : 
And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 
And the broad stream of flags and pikes dash’d down each roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in: 
And eastward straight, from wild Blackheath, the warlike errand went, 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 
Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead’s-swarthy moor they started for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still, 
All night from tower to tower they sprang—they sprang from hill to bill. 
Till the proud peak unfurl’d the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky dales— 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales— 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height— 
Till stream’d in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light— 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane, 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless plain ; 
Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burn’d on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle.” 


Mrs. Norton indulges in too much 
twaddle for our taste: we could, if we 
dare, advise her to think more and 
write less. She is extremely good- 
tempered ; but she will not, we are 
afraid, take our advice. Would that 
we could always say sweet things of 
the beautiful daughter of old Tom our 
friend, not ouly for the sake of her own 
pouting and vermilion lips, but for the 
regard in which we held one of the 
pleasantest of mortals. Mr. Pringle 
himself has much graceful poetry in 
his volume, though we cannot afford 
room for any specimens. Here are 


two of Barry Cornwall’s short songs : 





*€ SONG OF THE MARINER’S WIFE. 


Thy father is far away, child, 
Thy father is on the sea,— 
The mate of the waves and the tempest 
wild: 
Ah, boy, doth he think of thee ? 


He flattered and won my heart, dear, 
And I made him the sire of thee ; 
Yet nothing could keep him (nor love 
nor fear) 
Away from the faithless sea, 


He was born on the roaring waves, boy, 
Beneath an Atlantic sky, 

And he vowed, whate’er happened (or 
grief or joy) 

That he on the sea would die. 
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Yet, let’s still sing a low sad song, child, 
A prayer to calm the sea,— 
A wish he may ’scape from the tempest 
wild, 
And come back to my heart and thee !” 
‘¢THE HUSBAND'S SONG. 
[ For a Birth-day in November.] 
Let thy friends of summer sing 
All that June or August bring ! 
Let them love the months of flowers, 
Or the golden harvest hours ! 
I will in my heart remember 
Chiefly dim and dark November. 


What, though May in beauty blows,— 
What, though June doth bear her rose,— 
What, though August hath her corn,— 
In this winter month was born 

One who makes my heart remember, 
And e’er love, the dim November. 


Month of storms and sullen showers! 
Thou hast brought to me bright hours,— 
Music sweeter than the spheres,— 
Thoughts that shine through happy tears ! 
Ever then must I remember, 

Ever love my Love’s November!” 


Our own Delta has also contri- 
buted to these pages, as well as gentle 
Allan Cunningham and Mr. T. K. 
Hervey. 

The illustrations to the Amulet are 
felicitously selected and admirably exe- 
cuted. Of the twelve engravings, seven 
are from the productions of Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, the others are from 
Wilkie, Mulready, Boaden, Liverseege, 
and Newton— beautiful and brilliant 
productions, and gems of sparkling 
lustre and the truest water. First we 
hail the veteran, classical, and philoso- 
phic Coleridge—now intermingling 
things earthly with heavenly, now 
pointing his tale with a striking moral, 
now enclothing deepest thoughts in the 
flowers of poesy. 

“ LOVE'S BURIAL-PLACE. 
LADY. 
If Love be dead — 
POET. 
And I aver it! 
LADY. 
Tell me, bard, where Love lies buried? 
POET. 
Love lies buried where ’twas born. 
Oh, gentle dame! think it no scorn, 
If, in my fancy, I presume 
To call thy bosom poor Love’s tomb ; 
And on that tomb to read the line, 
‘Here lies a love that once seem'd mine, 
But caught a chill, as I divine, 
And died at length of a decline!’ 


* “Psyche means both butterfly and 


Amulet. 
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“* THE BUTTERFLY. 
The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The soul’s fair emblem —and its only 
name ; * 

Sut of the soul escaped the slavish trade 
Of earthly life! For, in this mortal frame, 
Ours is the reptile’s lot—much toil, 

much blame ; 
Manifold motions making little speed, 
And to deform and kill the things whereon 
we feed.” 


*¢ 4 THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY A VIEW OF 
SADDLEBACK, IN CUMBERLAND. 
On stern Blencartha’s perilous height 
The winds are tyrannous and strong ; 
And flashing forth unsteady light, 
From stern Blencartha’s skiey height, 
As loud the torrents throng ! 
Beneath the moon, in gentle weather, 
They bind the earth and sky together. 
But oh! the sky, and all its forms, how 
quiet ! 
The things that seek the earth, how full 
of noise and riot !” 


The first tale in the volume is by Mrs. 
Hall, and entitled “‘ Lost Beauty.” It 
is altogether unworthy of one who has 
written some admirable stories, and 
who appears, by practice, to be every 
day acquiring strength. The sketch in 
question ends with a commonplace 
clap-trap about a British woman hav- 
ing something far more to be proud of 
than personal beauty. We should not 
have noticed this, had it not been for a 
bit of “clawing” perpetrated by Mr. 
Hall, in a note to the first page, which 
we take the liberty of transcribing. 
“ The first sheet of the Amulet was 
reserved for my friend Mr. Bulwer, 
who had kindly tendered me his as- 
sistance ; but in consequence of various 
unavoidable circumstances, he has been 
compelled to postpone his aid till next 
year.” Hear this, ye readers of an- 
nual pocket-books, and let the words 
sink deeply into your ears! Yes, ye 
ragamuffins ! Bulwer—ay, Bulwer 
ipsissimus — postpones his aid till next 
year. He must have the first sheet, 
forsooth, else he would not write—his 
dignity would be impaired by following 
in the squad. Put by the pence, there- 
fore, into your pockets, that you may 
have money ready to purchase whatever 
the gentleman, in his condescension, 
shall be pleased to give you. The un- 
avoidable circumstances, however, were 
Bulwer’s taking a journey to the Rhine, 
to write a rival publication on his own 


soul.” This poem, by the way, has been 
before published,—namely, in the author’s Biographia Literaria. 
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account, with which the proprietors of 
the Friendship’s Offering—not satisfied 
with the proprietorship of two books 
of the kind — have determined to treat 
the public this year. Hall, Hall, we 
approve of your Amulet—but hang such 
humbug! 

The Amulet has occasionally con- 
tained some excellent papers, very su- 
perior to what the other publications 
of this nature have given.* The present 
volume has a highly curious account 
of sneezing, by Dr. Walsh. The gentle 
and fair L. E. L. is a large contributor. 
This young lady, so undeservedly 
neglected by critics, we mean to take 
under our special protection. Many 
new and admirable things have we to 
say of her verse and prose—much ad- 
vice to offer, whereby she must improve, 
and take a yet loftier and firmer sta- 
tion among the living authors of Eng- 
land. Jerdan’s indiscriminate praise 
did this young lady much harm, by 
not only making her shut her eyes to 
her own faults—thus retarding much 
improvement—but by nauseating the 
public with the administration of such 
frequent tedious and narcotic doses of 
approbation. Her lines to “The Even- 
ing Star” (p. 215) are very poetical. 

To make up for her former deficiency, 
Mrs. Hall has a most exquisite tale, 
which she calls “The Trials of Grace 
Huntley.” We copy a passage from 
the conclusion. Grace has married a 
good-for-nothing scoundrel, who had 
deluded her power of choice by having 
a handsome person. Her father, an 
old schoolmaster, reluctantly consents 
to the match. By degrees the husband 
reveals his character: he runs into debt 
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—on which occasion his wife evinces 
the fortitude of a heroine—and finally 
abandons her. Occasionally, however, 
he returns for a day or so, after months 
of absence. He forms an acquaint- 
ance with two poachers of the name of 
Smith, and not only teaches his own 
boy to steal his mother’s things, but to 
lie; and finally makes him a partaker 
in his nightly exploits. 


“Huntley soon discovered that his 
wife had been influencing their child’s 
conduct: indeed, the sacred law of truth 
formed so completely the basis of her 
words and actions, that she did not 
attempt for a moment to conceal it. 

««« Then you mean to set yourself in 
opposition to me!’ he said, all evil 
passions gathering at his heart and 
storming on his brow. 

*“* Not to you, but to your sins, 
Joseph,’ was her meek but firm reply: 
whereupon he swore a deep and bitter 
oath, that he would bring up his own 
child in the way which best suited him ; 
and dared her interference. 

*«* As sure as you area living woman,’ 
he continued, with that concentrated rage 
which is a thousand times more danger- 
ous than impetuous fury—‘ as sure as 
you are a living woman, you shall repent 
of this! I see the way to punish your 
wilfulness: if you oppose me in the 
management of my children, one by one 
they shall be taken from you to serve 
my purposes! You may look for them 
in vain; until (he added, witha fiendish 
smile) you read their names in the 
columns of the Newgate Calendar.’ 

«That night, as latterly had been his 
custom, he sallied forth about eight 
o'clock, leaving his home and family 
without food or money. The children 
crowded round their mother’s knee to 




















































* In justice to the author, we quote his enumeration :—‘ An Essay on Ancient 
Coins and Medals, illustrating the progress of Christianity, by the Rev. Robert 
Walsh, L.L.D. (Since enlarged into a volume, and considered a standard authority 
on the subject.)—Some Account of the Armenian Christians at Constantinople, by 
the Rev. Dr. Walsh.—Some Account of the Chaldean Christians, also by the Rev. 
Dr. Walsh.—A Visit to Nicwa, a spot so renowned in ecclesiastical history, by the 
same learned and accomplished traveller.—An Essay on Poetry and Philosophy, by 
the late Rev. Robert Hall, republished in his collected works.—The only hitherto 
published record of Mr. Coleridge's Travels in Germany.—An Essay on French 
Oaths, by Miss Edgeworth.—The Rev. W. 8. Gilly’s Narrative of the Albigenses, 
which appeared in the Amulet previous to his work relative to the struggles and per- 
secution of this primitive and extraordinary people—An Essay on British Colonial 
Slavery, by the present Bishop of Calcutta. (Subsequently published and exten- 
sively circulated by the Anti-Slavery Society.)—Accounts of the Natives of the 
Austral Islands, by the missionary, Mr. Ellis, afterwards incorporated with his 
volume of Polynesian Researches.—The Actual State of the Slave-Trade on the 
Coast of Africa, by a Naval Officer, who commanded the station during three years. 
—Telesms, from the Arab Moralists, by the late learned Dr. Adam Clarke.—An 
Account of the now nearly extinct race of Aborigines of Canada, by the late Dr. E. 


Walsh, physician to the forces.—-A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, in the 
year 1828, by Charles Macfarlane.” 
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repeat their simple prayers, and retired, 
cold and hungry, to bed. It was near 
midnight ere her task was finished ; and 
then she stole softly into her chamber, 
having first looked upon and blessed her 
treasures. Her sleep was of that restless 
heavy kind which yields no refreshment ; 
once she was awakened by hearing her 
husband shut the cottage-door; again 
she slept, but started from a horrid 
dream—or was it indeed reality? and 
had her husband and her son Abel 
quitted the dwelling together? She 
sprang from her bed, and felt on the 
pallet-—Gerald was there ; again she felt 
—she called—she passed into the next 


room—‘ Abel, Abel, my child! as you 
value your mother’s blessing, speak!’ 
There was no reply. A dizzy sickness 


almost ov erpowere od her senses. Was 

her hushand’s horrid threat indeed ful- 

filled ? and had he so soon taken their 

child as his participator in unequivocal 

sin? She opened the door, and looked 

out upon the night: it was cold and 

misty, and her sight could not penetrate 

the gloom. The chill fog rested upon 
her face like the damps of the grave. 

She attempted to call again upon her son, 

but her powers of utterance were palsied 
—her tongue quivered — her lips sepa- 
rated, yet there came forth no voice, no 
sound to break the silence of oppressed 
nature; her eyes moved mechanically 
towards the heavens— they were dark 
as the earth :—had God deserted her ?— 
would he deny one ray, oue little ray of 
light, to lead her to her child?) Why 
did the moon cease to shine, and the 
stars withhold their brightness? Should 
she never again behold her boy—her 
first-born? Her heart swelled and beat 
within her bosom. She shivered with 
intense agony, and leaned her throbbing 
brow against the door-post, to which she 
had clung for support. Her husband's 
words rang in her ears—‘ One by one 
shall your “childre *n be taken from you to 
serve my purposes!’ Through the dense 
fog she fancied that he glared upon her 

in ‘bitter hatred—his deep-set eyes flash- 
ing with demoniac fire, and his smile, 
now extending, now contracting, into all 
the varied expressions of triumphant 
malignity. She pressed her hand on her 
eyes to shut out the horrid vision ; and a 
prayer, a simple prayer, rose to her lips : 

like oil upon the troubled waters, it 
soothed and composed her spirit. She 
could not arrange or even remember a 
form of words; but she repeated, again 
and again, the emphatic appeal, ‘ Lord, 
save me; I perish ;’ until she felt suffi- 
cient strength to enable her to look again 
into the night. As if hope had set its 
beacon in the sky, calmly and brightly 
the moon was now shining upon her 
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cottage, With the sudden change, at 
once the curse and blessing of our climate, 
a sharp east wind had set in, and was 
rolling the mist from the canopy of hea- 
ven ; numerous stars were visible where, 
but five minutes before, all had been dark- 
ness and gloom. The shadow passed from 
her soul—she gazed steadily upwards— 
her mind regained its firmness—her re- 
solve was taken. She returned to her 
bed-room—dressed—and, wrapping her 
cloak closely to her bosom, was quickly 
on her way to the Smiths’ dwelling, on 
Craythorpe Common. 

‘« The solitary hut was more than two 
miles from the village ; the path leading 
to it broken and interrupted by fragments 
of rocks, roots of furze, and stubbed un- 
derwood, and, at one particular point, 
intersected by a deep and brawling brook. 
Soon after Grace had crossed this stream, 
she came in view of the cottage, looking 
like a misshapen mound of earth ; and, 
upon peering in at the window, which 
was only partially lined by a broken 
shutter, Covey, the lurcher, uttered, from 
the inside, a sharp muttering bark, some- 
thing between reproof and recognition. 
There had certainly been a good fire, not 
long before, on the capacious hearth, for 
the “burning ashes cast a lurid light upon 
an old table and two or three dilapidated 
chairs ; there was also a fowling-piece 
lying across the table ; but it was ev ident 
none of the inmates were at home; and 
Grace walked slowly, yet disappointedly, 
round the dwelling, till she came to the 
other side, that ‘rested against a huge 
mass of mingled rock and clay, over- 
grown with long tangled fern and heather. 
She climbed to the top, and had not been 
many minutes on the look-out ere she 
perceived three men rapidly approaching 
from the opposite path. As they drew 
nearer, she saw that one of them was 
her husband; but where was her son? 
Silently she lay among the heather, fear- 
ing she knew not w hat—y et knowing she 
hi id much to fear. The chimney that. rose 
from the sheeling had, she thought, 
effectually concealed her from their view ; 
but in this she was mistaken—for while 
Huntley and one of the Smiths entered 
the ahode, the other climbed up the 
mound. She saw his hat within a foot 
of where she rested, and fancied she 

could feel his breath upon her cheek, as 
she crouched, like a frightened hare, 
more closely in her form; however, he 
surveyed the spot w ithout ascending 
further, and then retreated, muttering 
something about corbies and ravens ; 
and, almost instantly, she heard the door 
of the hut close. “Cautiously she crept 
down from her hiding-place ; and, crawl- 
ing along the ground with stealth and 
silence, knelt before the little window, 
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so as to observe, through the broken 
shutter, the occupation of the inmates. 
The dog alone was conscious of her ap- 
proach ; but the men were too seriously 
engaged to heed his intimations of dan- 
ger.” 


She sees all that the three are about ; 
she is convinced that her son will be 
irretrievably lost; and she forms her 
resolution :— 


«‘* Then there is hope for my poor 
child !’ she thought, ‘ and I can—I will 
save him!’ With this resolve, she stole 
away as softly and as quickly as her 
trembling limbs would permit. The de- 
predators revelled in their fancied secu- 
rity. The old creaking table groaned 
under the weight of pheasant, hare, and 
ardent spirits ; and the chorus of a wild 
drinking-song broke upon her ear as 
returning strength enabled her to hasten 
along the rude path leading to Cray- 
thorpe. 

“The first gray uncertain light of 
morning was visible through the old 
churchyard trees, as she came within 
sight ofher cottage. She entered quietly, 
and saw that Abel had not only returned, 
but was sleeping soundly by his brother’s 
side. 

“«Grace set her house in order—took 
the work she had finished to her em- 
ployer—came back, and prepared break- 
fast, of which her husband, having by 
this time also returned, partook. Now 
he was neither the tyrant whose threat 
still rung in her ears, nor the reckless 
bravo of the common ; he appeared that 
morning, at least so his wife fancied, 
more like the being she had loved so 
fondly and so long. 

*«*T will sleep, Grace,’ he said, when 
their meal was finished—‘I will sleep 
for an hour; and to-morrow we shall 
have a better breakfast.’ He called his 
son into the bed-room, where a few 
words passed between them. Imme- 
diately after, Grace went into the little 
chamber to fetch her bonnet, She would 
not trust herself to look upon the sleeper ; 
but her lips moved as if in prayer; and 
even her children still remember that, as 
she passed out of the cottage-door, she 
had a flushed and agitated appearance. 

‘*** Good morning, Mrs. Huntley,’ said 
her old neighbour, Mrs. Craddock : ‘ Have 
you heard the news? Ah! these are sad 
times—bad people going—’ 

««« True, true !’ replied poor Grace, as 
she hurried onwards ; ‘ 1 know—I heard 
it all.’ 

** Mrs. Craddock looked after her, much 
surprised at her abruptness. 

‘««*T was coming down to you, Grace,’ 
said her father, standing so as to arrest 
her progress ; ‘I wished to see if there 
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was any chance of the child Abel’s re- 
turning to his exercises; as this is a 
holyday, I thought’ 

“««Come with me,’ interrupted Grace, 
‘come with me, father, and we will 
make a rare holyday.’ 

“« She hurried the feeble old man along 
the road leading to the rectory ; but re- 
turned no answer to his inquiries. The 
servant told her, when she arrived at her 
destination, that his master was engaged 
—particularly engaged—could not be 
disturbed—Sir Thomas Purcel was with 
him ; and as the man spoke, the study- 
door opened, and Sir Thomas crossed the 
hall. 

««« Come back with me, sir!’ exclaimed 
Grace Huntley, eagerly ; ‘I can tell you 
all you want to know.’ 

‘** The baronet shook off the hand she 
had laid upon his arm, as if she were a 
maniac, Grace appeared to read the 
expression of his countenance. ‘I am 
not mad, Sir Thomas Purcel,’ she con- 
tinued, in a suppressed tremulous voice ; 
‘not mad, though I may be so soon. 
Keep back these people, and return 
with me. Mr. Glasscott knows I am 
not mad !’ 

“She passed into the study with a 
resolute step, and held the door for Sir 
Thomas to enter ; her father followed also, 
as a child traces its mother’s footsteps, 
and looked around him, and at his 
daughter, with weak astonishment. One 
or two of the servants, who were loiter- 
ing in the hall, moved as if they would 
have followed. 

*« * Back, back, I say!’ she repeated ; 
‘I need no witnesses—there will be 
enough of them soon. Mr. Glasscott,’ 
she continued, closing the door, ‘hear 
me, while I am able to bear testimony, 
lest weakness—woman’s weakness — 
overcome me, and I falter in the truth. 
In the broom-sellers’ cottage, across the 
common, on the left side of the chimney, 
concealed by a large flat stone, is a hole 
—a den; there much of the property 
taken from Sir Thomas Purcel’s last night 
is concealed.’ 

“«*T have long suspected these men— 
Smith, I think, they call themselves ; yet 
they are but two. Now, we have abun- 
dant proof ¢hat three men absolutely 
entered the house—’ 

«*«« There was a third,’ murmured Grace, 
almost inaudibly. 

“*«Who? ~ 

““«My—my—my husband!’ and, as 
she uttered the word, she leaned against 
the chimney-piece for support, and 
buried her face in her hands. 

“*The clergyman groaned audibly ; 
he nad known Grace from her childhood, 
and felt what the declaration must have 
cost her. Sir Thomas Purcel was cast 
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in a sterner mould. ‘ We are put clearl 
upon the track, Mr. Glasscott,’ he me 

‘and must follow it forthwith ; yet there 
is something most repugnant to my feel- 
ings in finding a woman thus herald her 
husbs ind to destruction.’ 

«Tt was to save my children from 
sin!’ exclaimed Grace, starting forward 
with an energy that appalled them all: 
‘God in heaven, whom I call to witness, 
knows, that though I would sooner starve 
than taste of the fruits of his wickedness, 
yet I could not betray the husband of my 
bosom to—to—I dare not think what! 
I tried—I laboured to give my offspring 
honest bread; I neither asked nor re- 
ceived charity. ; with my hands I laboured, 
and blessed the Power that enabled me to 
doso. Ifwe are poor, we will be honest, 
was my maxim and my boast; but he— 
my husband, returned ; het aught my boy 
to lie—to steal ; and when I remonstrated 
—when I prayed, with many tears, that 
he would cease to train our—ay, our 
child for destruction, he mocked—scorn- 
ed—told me that, one by one, I should 
be bereaved of my children, if I thwarted 
his purposes ; and that I might seek in 
vain for them through the world, until I 
saw their names recorded in the book of 
shame! Gentlemen, this was no idle 
threat—last night Abel was taken from 
me—’ 

“‘¢T knew there must have been a 
fourth,’ interrupted Sir Thomas, coldly ; 
‘ we must have the boy also secured,’ 

“« The wretched mother, who had not 
imagined that any harm could result to 
her son, stood as if a thunderbolt had 
transfixed her—her hands clenched and 
extended—her features rigid and blanch- 
ed—her frame perfectly erect, and mo- 
tionless as a statue. The schoolmaster, 
during the whole of this scene, had been 
completely bewildered, until the idea of 
his grandchild’s danger, or disappear- 
ance, he knew not which, took possession 
of his mind ; and, filled with the single 
thought his faculties had the power of 
grasping at a time, he came forward to 
the table at which Mr. Glasscott was 
seated ; and, respectfully uncovering his 
gray hairs, his simple countenance pre- 
senting a strong contrast to the agonised 
iron-bound features of his daughter, he 
addressed himself to the worthy magis- 
trate: ‘I trust you will cause instant 
search to be made for the child Abel, 
whom your reverence used kindly to 
regard with especial favour.’ 

“‘ He repeated this sentence at least 
half a dozen times, while the gentlemen 
were issuing orders to the persons as- 
sembled for the apprehension of the 
burglars, and some of the females of the 
family were endeavouring to restore 
Grace to animation, 
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Purcel turned suddenly round upon Abel 
Darley, and, in his stentorian tone, 
bawled out, ‘ And who are you?’ 

“**« The schoolmaster of Craythorpe, so 
please you, sir—that young woman’s 
father—and one whose heart is broken !’ 

“So saying, he burst into tears; and 
his wail was very sad, like that of an 
afflicted child. Presently there was a 
stir among the little crowd—a murmur— 
and then two officers ushered Joseph 
Huntley and his son into the apartment. 

“* He walked boldly up to the magis- 
trate’s table, and placed his hand upon it, 
before he perceived his wife, to whom 
consciousness had not yet returned. The 
moment he beheld her he started back, 
saying, ‘ Whatever charge you may have 
against me, gentlemen, you can have none 
against that woman.’ 

“* * Nor have we,’ replied Sir Thomas ; 
‘she is your accuser !’ 

‘** The fine features of Joseph Huntley 
relaxed into an expression of scorn and 
unbelief. ‘She appear against me! Not 
—not if I were to attempt to murder her!’ 
he answered firmly. 

*«* Grace!’ exclaimed her father joy- 
fully, ‘here is the child Abel—he is 
found !’ and, seizing the trembling boy, 
with evident exultation, led him to her. 
The effect of this act of the poor simple- 
minded man was electrical—the mother 
instantly revived, but turned her face 
from her husband ; and, entwining her 
son in her arms, pressed him closely to 
her side. The clergyman proceeded to 
interrogate the prisoner, but he answered 
nothing, keeping his eyes intently fixed 
upon his wife and child. In the means 
time, the officers of justice had been 
prompt in the execution of their duty : 
the Smiths were apprehended in the 
village ; and the greater portion of the 
property stolen from Sir Thomas Purcel 
was found in the hut where Grace had 
beheld it concealed. 

«* When the preparations were sufficient- 
ly forward to conduct the unfortunate 
men to prison, Joseph Huntley advanced 
to his wife. The scornful, as well as 
undaunted, expression of his countenance 
had changed to one of painful intensity ; 
he took her hand within his, and pressed 
it to his lips, without articulating asinglé 
syllable. Slowly she moved her face, so 
that their eyes encountered in one long 
mournful look. ‘Ten years of continued 

suffering could not have exacted a hea- 
vier tribute from Grace Huntley’s beauty. 
No language can express the withering 
effects of the few hours’ agony; her 
husband saw it, and felt, perhaps for the 
first time, how truly he had once been 
loved, and how much of happiness he 
had sacrificed to sin. 
*<’Twas to save my children!’ 


was 
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the only sentence she uttered, or rather 
murmured ; and it was the last coherent 
one she spoke for many weeks. Her fine 


reason seemed overwhelmed. It was a 
sight few could witness without tears. 
The old father, tending the couch of his 
afflicted daughter, would sit for hours by 
her bedside, clasping the child Abel’s 
hand within his, and every now and then 
shaking his head when her ravings were 
loud or violent. 


The conclusion is simple, and exqui- 
sitely touching. 


“It might be some fifteen years after 
these distressing events had agitated the 
little village of Craythorpe, that an elderly 
woman, of mild and cheerful aspect, sat 
calmly reading a large volume she sup- 
ported against the railing of a noble 
vessel that was steering its course from 
the shores of ‘merrie England,’ to some 
land far over sea. Two gentlemen, who 
were lounging on the quarter-deck arm- 
in-arm, frequently passed her. ‘The elder 
one, in a peculiarly kind tone of voice, 
said, * You bear the voyage well, dame.’ 

*¢¢ Thank God, yes, sir!’ 

“¢ Ah! you will wish yourself back in 
old England before you are landed six 
weeks.” 

**¢T did not wish to leave it, sir; but 
my duty obliged me to do so.’ 

‘The gentlemen walked on. 

**¢ Who is she?’ inquired the younger. 

**¢A very singular woman. Her in- 
formation transported for life a husband 
whom she loved notwithstanding his 
coldness and his crimes. She had, at 
that time, three children, and the eldest 
had already become contaminated by his 
father’s eaample. She saw nothing but 
destruction for them in prospective, her 
warnings and entreaties being alike un- 
regarded ; so she made her election— 
sacrificed the husband, and saved the 
children !’ 

*** But what does she here ?” 

*¢*Her eldest son is now established 
in a small business, and respected by all 
who know him; her second boy, and a 
father whom her misfortunes reduced to 
a deplorable state of wretchedness, are 
dead ; her daughter, a village belle and 
beauty, is married to my father’s hand- 
some new parish-clerk ; and Mrs. Hunt- 
ley, having seen her children provided 
for, and by her virtues and industry 
made respectable in the Old World, is 
now on her voyage to the New, to see, 
if I may be permitted to use her own 
simple language, ** whether she can con- 
tribute to render the last days of her 
husband as happy as the first they passed 
together.” It is only justice to the cri- 


* The hedge-sparrow. 
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minal to say, that I believe him truly 
and perfectly reformed.’ 

‘ And on this chance she leaves her 
children and her country ?” 

“¢Shedoes! She argues that, as the 
will of Providence prevented her from 
discharging her duties together, she must 
endeavour to perform them separately. 
He was sentenced to die; but, by my 
father’s exertions, his sentence was com- 
muted to one of transportation for life ; 
and I know she has quitted England 
without the hope of again beholding its 
white cliffs.’” 

The two following pieces, by the 
author of the Corn-Law Rhymes, must 
close our notice of this beautiful 
volume :— 


** THE WONDERS OF THE LANE. 

Strong climber of the mountain’s side, 
Though thou the vale disdain, 

Yet walk with me where hawthorns hide 
The wonders of the lane. 

High o’er the rushy springs of Don 
The stormy gloom is rolled ; 

The moorland hath not yet put on 
His purple, green, and gold. 

But here the titling * spreads his wing, 
Where dewy daisies gleam ; 

And here the sunflower+ of the spring 
Burns bright in morning's beam. 

To mountain winds the famish’d fox 
Complains that Sol is slow, 

O’er headlong steeps and gushing rocks 
His royal robe to throw. 

But here the lizard seeks the sun, 
Here coils, in light, the snake ; 

And here the fire-tuftt hath begun 
Its beauteous nest to make. 

Oh! then, while hums the earliest bee 
Where verdure fires the plain, 

Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 
The glories of the lane! 

For, oh! I love these banks of rock, 
This roof of sky and tree, 

These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming 

clock, 

And wakes the earliest bee! 

As spirits from eternal day 
Look down on earth, secure, 

Look here, and wonder, and survey 
A world in miniature : 

A world not scorned by Him who made 
E’en weaknegs by his might ; 

But solemn in his depth of ‘shade, 
And splendid in his light. 

Light !—not alone on clouds afar, 
O’er storm-loved mountains spread, 

Or widely teaching sun and star, 
Thy glorious thoughts are read ; 

Oh, no! thou art a wondrous book, 
To sky, and sea, and land— 

A page on which the angels look— 
W nich insects understand ! 


t The golden- -crested wren. 
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And here, O light! minutely fair, 
Divinely plain and clear, 

Like splinters of a crystal hair, 
Thy bright small hand is here ! 

Yon drop-fed lake, six inches wide, 
Is Huron, girt with wood ; 

This driplet feeds Missouri’s tide— 
And that Niagara’s flood. 

What tidings from the Andes brings 
Yon line of liquid light, 

That down from heaven in madness flings 
The blind foam of its might? 

Do I not hear his thunder roll-— 
The roar that ne’er is still ? 

’Tis mute as death !—but in my soul 
It roars, and ever will. 

What forests tall of tiniest moss 
Clothe every little stone !— 

What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 
O’er pigmy valleys lone! 

With shadeo’ershade, fromledge toledge, 
Ambitious of the sky, 

They feather o’er the steepest edge 
Of mountains mushroom-high. 

Oh, God of marvels! who can tell 
What myriad living things 

On these gray stones unseen may dwell! 
What nations, with their kings ! 

I feel no shock, I hear no groan, 
While fate, perchance, o’erwhelms 

Empires on this subverted stone— 
A hundred ruined realms ! 

Lo! in that dot, some mite, like me, 
Impelled by woe or whim, 

May crawl, some atom’s cliffs to see— 
A tiny world to him! 

Lo! while he pauses, and admires 
The works of nature’s might, 

Spurned by my foot, his world expires, 
And all to him is night! 

Oh, God of terrors! what are we ?— 
Poor insects sparked with thought ! 

Thy whisper, Lord, a word from thee, 
Could smite us into nought! 

But should’st thou wreck our father-land, 
And mix it with the deep, 

Safe in the hollow of thy hand 
Thy little one will sleep.” 


‘€ PRESTON MILLS.* 


The day was fair, the cannon roared, 
Cold blew the bracing north, 

And Preston’s mills by thousands poured 
Their little captives forth. 

All in their best they paced the street, 
All glad that they were free ; 

And sung a song with voices sweet— 
They sung of liberty ! 

But from their lips the rose had fled, 
Like * death-in-life’ they smiled ; 
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And still, as each passed by, I said, 
Alas! is that a child? 

Flags waved, and men—a ghastly crew— 
Marched with them, side by side ; 
While, hand in hand, and two by two, 

They moved—a living tide. 
Thousands and thousands—oh, so white! 
With eyes so glazed and dull! 
Alas! it was indeed a sight 
Too sadly beautiful ! 
And, oh, the pang their voices gave 
Refuses to depart ! 
‘ This is a wailing for the grave !’ 
I whispered to my heart. 
It was as if, where roses blushed, 
A sudden, blasting gale 
O’er fields of bloom had rudely rushed, 
And turned the roses pale. 
It was as if, in glen and grove, 
The wild birds sadly sung, 
And every linnet mourned its love, 
And every thrush its young. 
It was as if, in dungeon-gloom, 
Where chained despair reclined, 
A sound came from the living tomb, 
And hymned the passing wind. 
And while they saug, and though they 
smiled, 
My soul groaned heavily— 
Oh, who would be or have a child ! 
A mother who would be!” 


Next comes the Forget - Me- Not, 
edited by Mr. Frederic Shoberl. Who, 
or what this gentleman may be, we 
know not, and have never heard. He 
must be somewhat ofa very simple cha- 
racter, from the specimen of his com- 
position which he has given us in the 
preface. Mr. Shoberl very coolly sits 
down to write a critique on his own 
volume, which he delivers with a piece 
of arrant self-complacency truly laugh- 
able :— 


** The revolution of the seasons has 
again brought round the time when it 
becomes our agreeable duty to present 
our annual offering to the public. Grate. 
ful for the flattering marks of approba- 
tion which it has been pleased thus far 
to bestow upon our labours, we refer to 
this volume for evidence of our perse- 
vering efforts to deserve the continuance 
of its liberal patronage. 

‘* The literary department will be found 
to comprise several valuable contributions 
from writers new to our pages. Among 
these we may specify ‘ Jack Shaddock,’ 
a piece of rich sailor humour, which 


* « The painful picture which the eloquent author of ‘ Corn-Law Rhymes’ has 
here painted, is ‘ taken from the life.’ Those who are acquainted with the state of 


our manufacturing towns will readily recognise its truth. 


May it have the effect of 


directing the attention of the benevolent to the dreadful condition of ‘ Slaves at 


Home!’ ” 
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would scarcely be supposed the produc- 
tion ofa female pen ; ‘The Vacant Chair ;’ 
€ Mac Nab’s Burying-ground ;’ ‘ A Sport- 
ing Adventure ;’ and ‘ The Wish.’ Among 
the old friends to whose assistance we 
are indebted, we may mention the author 
of ‘The Departure of the Israelites,’ whose 
splendid genius pervades all his perform- 
ances too strongly not to be recognised ; 
Colonel Stone, of New York, who has 
furnished a sketch admirably character- 
istic of certain classes of the population 
of the American States; the ‘ Modern 
Pythagorean ;’ the fair author of ‘ The 
Improvisatrice,’ who, in the interesting 
story of ‘Giulietta,’ has condescended 
for once to clothe her poetic ideas in the 
language of prose; Miss Mitford, whose 
rural scene breathes all the freshness 
and gracefulness of her earliest deline- 
ations of that kind ; the author of ‘ Lon- 
don in the Olden Time,’ who has suc- 
cessfully employed her antiquarian lore 
in a picture of the days of the miscalled 
good Queen Bess; the comic Hood ; 
H. F. Chorley, who has very success- 
fully illustrated Buss’s admirable paint- 
ing entitled Uncle Antony’s Blunder ; 
and H. D. Inglis, who, as usual, presents 
a fantastic legend, in which it is impos- 
sible to decide whether romance or fact 
most predominates. 

** Among our poetic contributors, it is 
scarcely necessary to direct attention to 
our old friend James Montgomery, who 
delights to render his talents subservient 
to the cause of humanity ; Mary Howitt, 
alternately playful and solemn; and 
T. H. Bayly, whose ‘ New Faces,’ when 
supplied with a musical dress, will be 
sure to find as hearty a welcome in every 
circle as many of the elder offspring of 
his popular Muse have already received. 
To the politeness of W. Sotheby, Esq., 
who, ever since the appearance of his 
Oberon, has held the highest place 
among living English translators, we are 
indebted for the communication of a 
passage from his yet unpublished ver- 
sion of the Odyssey, to accompany Bar- 
rett’s beautiful representation of a scene 
in that poem. To others individually, 
we should feel equally bound to express 
our acknowledgments, were we at liberty 
to mention their names. We must there- 
fore beg them, in common with ail those 
contributors whom we have not particu- 
larly mentioned, to accept our cordial 
thanks for their co-operation.” 


The style and the cleverness of this 
piece of composition are equally to be 
admired. Its purity of diction seems to 
point out Mr. Shoberl as a wonderful 
editor; the dulcet tones of commendation 
which this gentleman employs must, no 
doubt, be most pleasing to his scribes ; 
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and he must take us.and the public for 
so many sumphs in supposing that we 
can be gulled by such sweet, pretty 
compliments. The editor is a man of 
desperate courage. So satisfied is he 
of his prolusion in prose, that he must 
needs treat himself with an excursion 
in verse. By way of shewing us that 
he is a sober serious person, he gives us 
a translation from the German, all in 
blank verse. Here is a specimen of the 
sober serious gentleman : 


‘** Humanity, what contrasts meet in thee, 

Thy feet yet plunged i’ th’ depths of 
ancient night, 

Thy brow all radiant with the light of 
God! 

In vain hath happiness supreme been 
sought 

Tn gold or power, in pleasure orin fame : 

The highest knowledge of the wise at 
last 

Is to be undeceived.—I’m undeceived ! 

In dust I sought God, and I found but 
dust! 

And all these thrones, worlds, suns — 
what are they? dust! 

No kindred the immortal spirit owns, 

But to the Father of immortal things.” 


Mr. Shoberl is eminent for bathos 
and fustian in blank verse. 

There are other notable specimens of 
verse in this volume, so neatly bound 
in red watered silk. Mr. N. Michell 
begins an effusion to his native village 
thus : 


** Vale of my childhood! haunt of rap. 
tures o’er! 
Must I ne’er tread, and ne’er behold 
thee more ?”’ 


Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly sings in 
true lyrical frenzy : 


“* In short ’tis a ‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ 

But not the flower we call so, 

For ’tis its perishable lot 
To be forgotten also. 

It is a book we christen thus, 
Less fleeting than the flower ; 

And ’twill recall the past to us 
With talismanic power.” 


There is a flight for Butterfly Bayly ! 
Captain Calder Campbell sings : 


“* Where liveth Freedom? To the busy 
bee 
In the balm-incensed gale that bears 
him on? 
He hath his task before him, nor is free 
To rest at ease until that task be done! 
Each thing on earth that is hath in its 
core 
The stamp of slavery,” &c. 
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The words here are an admirable 
specimen of sibylline texture, with this 
small drawback only, that the leaves of 
old, when brought into collocation, 


sometimes made sense—here, the 
words, though in collocation, are irre- 
trievably nonsense. 

Some one delighting in the name of 
Leontine indites the following very 
gloomy and mystical injunctions to 
sceptics in general. 


«« Thou sceptic of the harden’d brow, 
Attend to Nature’s cry! 
Her sacred essence breathes the glow 
O’er that thou wouldst deny : 
Shake from thy heart the doubts that 
mock, 
Nor in her presence dare 
To taunt with scorn the thrilling shock, 
Which but forestalls her prayer ; 
Thy weakness in the stricken hour 
Shall pay the penance to her power.” 
One more specimen of Shoberlian 
poetry, and we must reluctantly close 
our extracts of stirring verse. Under 
the magniloquent title of “ England,” 
we have,— 
“« Be glorious, thou Queen of the Ocean! 
O ne’er 
May the rose on thy helmet of silver 
be pale! 
Nor faint be the arm that uplifts thy 
proud spear! 
Nor thy standard of crimson be rent 
on the gale! 
«* For ne’er was that standard of crimson 
unroll’d, 
But for nature insulted or freedom be- 
trayed ; 
And ne’er to the sunbeam was spread its 
rich fold, 
But to throw round misfortune the 
pride of its shade.” 


Under Mr. Shoberl’s fostering pa- 
tronage, the school of Rosa Matilda, it 
appears, is about to be revived. 

Of the illustrations the most worthy 
of notice are the frontispiece, entitled 
Count Egmont's Jewels, after one of 
Leslie’s sketches; The Emigrant’s 
Daughter, after Wood; and Giulietta, 
after Hart. 

With few exceptions, the prose is on 
a par with the poetry. There isa pretty 
tale by L. E. L., the style of which is 
redundant, and would bear pruning with 
considerable effect,and a kind of phan- 
tasy by our worthy friend the Modern 
Pythagorean. 

The next volume before us is the 
Literary Souvenir. Mr. Alaric Attila 


Watts is the name of the individual 
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who has ruled the destinies .of this 
publication. As his. name imports, 
he is not only of Hunnish breed, but 
possesses a pugnacious and Hunnish 
temperament. His literary career has 
been one course of wrangling and quar- 
relling. Had the individual stuck to his 
book, for which species of work he is 
better adapted than for any thing else, 
there is little doubt but the Souvenir 
would have held the first rank among 
the annual pocket-books. As it is, it 
is surpassed by the Amulet and Friend- 
ship’s Offering. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Alaric Attila Watts is of a most unset- 
tled disposition. Thus he is perpetu- 
ally changing his plans, pursuits, and 
avocations, by which his Souvenir gets 
wofully neglected, while his attention 
is further drawn off from his work of 
editorship by the frequent squabbles 
and vituperations into which his tru- 
culent disposition leads him. One 
paper of doggrel rhymes in last year’s 
volume, for instance, damaged the cha- 
racter of his book, and disgusted the 
gentlemanly firm that published it. It 
is a most silly line of conduct for Mr. 
Alaric Attila Watts to be quarrelling 
with every one that comes “ between 
the wind and his gentility.” This cir- 
cumstance is the reason why the writ- 
ers for his Souvenir are so few, and 
for the most part inconsiderable, in 
point of efficiency. When it is too 
late, he will repent of the course he 
has, with the pettishness of an in- 
experienced child, been so uniformly 
pursuing. Already has his publica- 
tion been outstripped in every respect. 
Mr. Hall now leads the van with his 
Amulet, and Mr. Pringle follows him 
very closely. Mr. Watts fancies him- 
self too much of a genius. In his own 
estimation, he can manage two or three 
kinds of “ Annuals,” newspapers, and 
magazines, at the same moment, and 
with equal felicity. He is deceiving 
himself; he cannot do so. He is no 
writer of prose, and but a weak writer of 
verses, notwithstanding all the assist- 
ance he has derived since his marriage. 
He can edit an annual pocket-book 
well, if he give it his undivided atten- 
tion, and do not allow his bile to rise 
so continually into his throat. We re- 
member he formerly pitted himself in 
verse-writing with Mr. T. K. Hervey, 
and was very angry that every one did 
not acknowledge his superiority to the 
last-named gentleman. But the world 
would not do an act of injustice to 
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satisfy the inflated conceit of any one. 
Mr. Hervey composes with exceeding 
sweetness, and has a well-attuned ear. 
He is, moreover, a scholar, and has had 
extensive reading. The reading of Mr. 
Watts has, we believe, been confined 
to the columns of newspapers which 
he has edited or sub-edited, or to the 
perusal of the cramped hand-writing of 
the sundry contributors to his maga- 
zines and pocket-books. His versifi- 
cation is smooth, but hardly ever does 
it go beyond prose lines put into metre. 
There was also too frequently a facti- 
tious interest attempted to be given to 
his verses, which was not to our taste— 
too frequently were verses .written to 
the memory of departed children, and 
other things of the same kind done. To 
feel sorrow for children reposing in an 
untimely grave is natural ; to cover that 
sorrow with a veil of secrecy is the act 
of a manly and delicate mind. People 
were shocked to see Mr. Watts parad- 
ing his grief in pathetic couplets and 
triplets, and dancing stanzas, before the 
world. This was an act of indecency 
which could not be borne, and cer- 
tainly did him no good in general es- 
timation. It was also supposed that 
he endeavoured to palm off some verses 
for Lord Byron’s which in fact were his 
own ; and this trick made him more 
unpopular still. It is a pity to see the 
Souvenir, begun under such good aus- 
pices, have so much the appearance of 
being neglected. If Mr. Watts find 
himself inadequate to the task of con- 
ducting it, he should again request Mr. 
Hervey and Mr. Emerson to domesticate 
themselves with his family ; so that he 
may more thoroughly avail himself of 
their various good services and aid. 
The principal prose writers in this 
volume are the author of the Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula, Mrs. Alaric 
Attila Watts, Leitch Ritchie, the 
author of Three Nights in a Lifetime, 
William Howitt, the author of Sedwyn, 
and Mr. H. F. Chorley. A book of 
the dimensions of the Literary Sou- 
venir, published annually, should have 
every page filled by some classical 
hand. There is a sufficiency of men 
able and willing to contribute to such 
publications, provided individual ef- 
forts are assisted by the hands of a 
sufficient body of contributors. What 
encouragement is there for any man 
of eminence to allow his productions 
to be choked in the midst of in- 


sufferable twaddle and mawkish ab- 
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surdity? But, as the case stands, for 
every ten pages of readable matter we 
have at least ninety of frothy nothingness 
written by no one knows who. This 
is pretty much the case with all the 
pocket-books, but especially with the 
Literary Souvenir. 

The names, for instance, which we 
have enumerated may be celebrated ; 
but, for our part, we have never heard 
of them. The Peninsular gentleman 
we remember, by certain advertise- 
ments in the Literary Gazette and 
the newspapers, did, some years since, 
write a volume of Recollections ; but 
does one man out of five thousand re- 
collect what those Recollections were ? 
The book might have been well 
enough for circulating libraries, but 
did it manifest pretensions which au- 
thorise Mr. Alaric Attila Watts to 
place the individual foremost in his 
very small body of contributors? The 
smaller the number the more select 
should be the individuals composing 
it. Of the author of Three Nights in 
a Lifetime, we are entirely ignorant. 
This confession against one of no 
doubt such established repute, may 
operate against ourselves. We cannot 
help it; truth must be spoken; and 
we are willing to stand all hazards. 
William Howitt and the author of 
Selwyn are pleasing writers, and they 
would do well as aids, but not as prin- 
cipals. Mr. H. F. Chorley is quite 
unknown to us, although he enjoys 
some provincial repute; his produc- 
tion is admirably adapted for the 
Lady’s Magazine, or as an episode 
to a Minerva-Press novel. It is 
common-place, and weakly written. 
The sketch by Mrs. Alaric Attila Watts 
is common-place also, and has not any 
one thing to recommend it. Its prose 
runs through no less than twenty-two 
closely printed pages. Its name is, 
“A Morning in Kensington Gardens,” 
and its burden is a promenade un- 
dertaken by the fair authoress herself, 
during which «she sees “a young 
lady, a young child, and a female 
servant.” She continues thus: “ That 
the lady was of gentle birth and 
gentle feeling, every look and move- 
ment denoted; that she was scarcely 
twenty years of age, I could have fan- 
cied; but that she was under twenty- 
three, I was certain; for her counte- 
nance still retained the beautiful 
transparency of complexion which 
rarely survives that age. She carried 
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in her hand that scarecrow of modern 
invention yclept an infant’s doll.” Mrs. 
Alaric Attila Watts being a literary 
lady, it is natural that she should have 


an antipathy to dolls. The paper is 
of the same thin texture throughout. 
The next group she encounters consists 
of three sisters, and a brother, who is 
an East Indian cadet. He teaches his 
sisters to fly kites. ‘‘There was some- 
thing very odd in all this,” shrewdly 
observes the lady: “the youth could 
by no possibility derive amusement 
from so childish a waste of time; and 
yet there was an earnestness in his 
manner which precluded a belief that 
he was wantonly trifling with the cre- 
dulity of his sisters.” At length the 
mystery is solved. At some distance, 
on a bench, sits a solitary lady, whom 
Mrs. Watts puts down for a Swiss, 
and towards her the young cadet goes 
up, makes love “ in rapid and eager 
conversation,” which, after a few mo- 
ments, ends inan “ ill-suppressed mirth” 
with the lady, and “ ill-suppressed 
tears” with the young gentleman. All 
this is very odd to the writer, who, 
proceeding further, sees a lady dismount 
from horseback, enter the garden, and 
have an assignation with a gentleman. 
They are each in a towering passion 
on meeting —all which, by the way, 
Mrs. Watts deciphers by their action, 
for she is too far off to hear; then they 
walk ; then they sit down; then they 
trace lines in the sand with their rid- 
ing-whips ; then they “approximate ;” 
then rise up arm in arm; then proceed 
to their horses; then mount; and then 
ride away. All this is especially divert- 
ing. If the lady has seen all this, she 
has seen a great deal; and if the see- 
ing such sights constitutes fitness for 
writing for Mr. Alaric Attila Watts’ 
Souvenir, he will never stand in need 
of “literary aid.” The best thing in 
the volume is a tale by Leitch Ritchie, 
called the ‘ Marsh-Maiden.” This 
writer improves yearly. There is 
too great an attempt to be familiar, 
and this looks like affectation ;—the 
commencement of the story is also 
diffuse. If he would condense his 
style, an increased effect would be 
added to his sketches and tales. He is 
travelling, and meets a young German 
whose mistress had madeanappointment 
forameeting. Ernest Wald hurriesthere, 
and is a little late, from having had to 
cross a dangerous morass. He cannot 
find the lady, who he supposes has 
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retired in a pique. The friends part, 
and the writer proceeds to a village in 
the Palatinate, when he is called up 
to look at a mysterious light on the 
wide-spreading marsh. 


“ « Look, look,’ said the boy suddenly, 
‘ there is the Marsh-maiden !’ and a small 
glimmering light did indeed appéar flit- 
ting in the distance. Sometimes it was 
seen, sometimes lost; but it never skip- 
ped, like the ignis fatuus, to a very con- 
siderable distance. If it was possible to 
have believed that it could have been 
held by any human hand, the zig-zag 
manner of its progress might have been 
accounted for by the inequality of the 
ground. 1 was startled, I confess, by 
the peculiarity, and looked round, in 
growing interest, in search of some other 
wandering visiters of the night. 

*** Does it always come alone?’ de- 
manded I, of the lad. 

“* «This one does,’ was the reply ; 
‘there are others sometimes seen hop- 
skip-and-jumping from pool to pool, and 
from ridge to ridge ; but they are smaller, 
and soon vanish. This one was the queen 
of the buried city!’ I threw on my coat 
hastily, and snatched up my hat. 

** «Come with me,’ said I, ‘and shew 
me the way across these fields to the 
brink of the morass.’ 

““«T shew youthe way! Not if—’ 

“ «Not if] were to give you a five. 
franc piece ?’ 

*«*Not if you were to give me five 
hundred Napoleons.’ 

** Well, good night!’ and I went 
out alone. 

** It was by this time so dark that I 
could not discern the boundary of the 
morass on the nearer side from the sha- 
dows that surrounded it; but it seemed 
to me that the light, which was now sta- 
tionary, must have approached almost 
close to the edge. I stood still for a mo- 
ment—half hoping, half fearing, to see it 
bound away again towards the interior ; 
but it did not move, it seemed as fixed as 
astar. The disk of the moon was faintly 
seen through the dark pall that oversha- 
dowed her, and flung a dim sepulchral 
light over the scene: the night-wind, 
moaning as it passed, seemed to have 
borne from the abyss before me the 
damp exhalations of a charnel-house ; 
my breath at last was impeded by the 
cold and heavy atmosphere, and my ner. 
vous sensations returned with new force. 

‘* Blushing at my folly, and endea- 
vouring to excuse it as well as I could 
by the consideration that I was still an 
invalid, I went on. I was now near the 
brink ofthe morass—when the light sud- 
denly disappeared. 

*** Blockhead!’ cried I, ‘ it is an 
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ignis fatuus !’—but the moon, half rais- 
ing her spectral face at the moment, dis- 
closed a pile of mossy earth between me 
and the place where the Marsh-maiden 
had stood. The morass lay before me in 
its full extent, and a more frightful scene 
I think I never beheld. Pools of black 
water glimmered everywhere along the 
surface ; here yawned a pit, that re- 
sembled some gigantic grave, and there 
rose a pile of earth like a sepulchral 
monument. Even the more solid emi- 
nences were so broken and undermined 
by the water with which they were satu- 
rated, that their general outline gave the 
idea of the roofs of a city, when seen 
from one of its towers ; and it was pro- 
bably from this appearance that the tra- 
dition already alluded to had derived its 
origin. At all events, there was no pos- 
sibility of either man or beast finding a 
path across; and the light, therefore, 
notwithstanding the peculiarity I had ob- 
served, must either have been one of the 
phenomena so common in marshy grounds 
—or a lamp borne by a spirit ! 

**T had now gained the base of the 
ridge, or mound, which stood between 
me and the spot which was to end my 
speculations. The ground was already 
soft and muddy, and I had some difficulty 
in keeping my footing, while coasting 
round the eminence. At length I passed 
the last projecting corner, and the mys- 
terious light was close beside me; but 
the moon having been again enveloped 
in the drifting clouds, I saw nothing else 
for some moments. There seemed to me, 
however, to be something resembling a 
halo round it. My heart sickened before 
I was conscious of any feeling of appre- 
hension; and when the pale planet of 
the night rose, slow and faint, once more 
upon the scene, I felt my blood run cold, 
as I beheld distinctly a female figure 
standing erect and motionless before me, 
like a statue of white marble. 

«« It must not be understood that I saw 
the Appearance at once. First it came 
like an impression — a consciousness — 
strange, fearful, and indefinite, such as 
we have in dreams; then gradually it 
emerged, like some spectral form, from 
the bosom of the darkness; and then its 
outlines sharpened in the moonlight, till 
they attained the precision and rigidity 
of marble. That moment I shall never 
forget! The pride of manly courage— 
the stoicism of philosophy—the yearn- 
ings of young romance, with all its noble 
daring and lofty resolutions — whither 
had they fled? I sprang forward, not in 
heroism, but in the desperation of aston- 
ishment and terror, till I was within 
grasp of the figure—and yet it did not 
move. 

«<The face was like that of a corpse in 
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the beginning of its sleep, during the 
moment in' which the angel of death 
lingers to contemplate the beauty which 
it is his mission to destroy. The eyes 
were opened and fixed, with a starry 
tranquillity, upon some object in the dis- 
tance; a small paper lantern hung by 
her side, and the hand which held it I 
could see was as colourless as the white 
garment on which it lay. 

** The Shape, I say, did not move; it 
seemed unconscious of my presence ; and 
yet as I gazed, my heart grew calm, and 
my senses returned. There was some-~ 
thing so touching in those still meek fea- 
tures, that the fountains of pity in my 
bosom were opened; there was life in 
their very paleness, for life is wherever 
there is suffering and sorrow. ‘ Yes,’ 
cried I, ‘ mysterious wanderer though 
thou be! thou art yet a child of earth — 
thou art a woman, and a sister !’ 

** She moved her head at my voice, 
and her eyes rested on mine for an in- 
stant ; then putting her finger on her 
lip, as if enjoining silence, she pointed 
to the distant object, whatever it might 
be, on which she gazed. I looked in the 
direction indicated, but could see no- 
thing. An impenetrable shadow covered 
the whole country around us; and the 
glimpses of the moon were now so faint, 
that ifthe pools of the marsh had not 
added to the light by the reflection, or 
at least afforded points of observation to 
the eye, I should scarcely have been 
able to discern the peculiarities of the 
surface on which I stood. My mo- 
mentary terror had given way toa vague 
sympathy, and this was now growing 
into awe. Her white arm, when ex- 
tended in the doubtful light, had seemed 
transparent. The marble-like distinct- 
ness of her outline had melted away ; 
and, at length, instead of the specula- 
tions with which I had unceasingly em- 
ployed my thoughts and the organs of 
my senses, on her form, and character, 
and history—there only remained an in- 
definite but oppressive conviction, that 
I stood at this moment, without knowing 
how or why, in the darkness of night, on 
one of the wildest spots of the Palatinate, 
by the brink of a trackless and desolate 
morass,—and that a shape was beside 
me, resembling ‘a girl dressed in white, 
as pale as death,.and as silent as the 
grave, sometimes growing into distinct- 
ness, sometimes fading into gloom !” 

She tells him that she is waiting for 
her lover, who is dead, but has pro- 
mised to meet her; and then beckons 
him forward. 

«* At this moment I heard again the 
voice of the Marsh-maiden. It was hol- 
low and sepulchral, as if it came from 
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beneath the surface ; and looking onward 
in a horizontal direction, I saw on a level 
with myself the faint halo of her lamp 
above the sod. 

««« He is here!’ she cried; ‘ we are 
at our journey’s end—come on! well 
done !’ and as if compelled by enchant- 
ment, I sprang furiously upon my feet 
and darted forward, feeling the sod on 
which I had lain, part in fragments as I 
spurned it from me, The bank on which 
I now found myself, though tremulous 
like the rest, felt more secure, and I 
bounded recklessly towards the light. 
The next moment, however, the moon 
escaped providentially from the drifting 
clouds, and threw a steady gleam upon 
the scene. A single step more would 
have plunged me into a gulf in which 
hope itself could not live for an instant. 

‘«« This was a deep pit, about five yards 
in diameter, and half filled with black 
thick water. The sides projected to- 
wards the top, as if the part more ex- 
posed to the poisonous fluid had been 
eaten away—all except in one spot where 
the bank had fallen down, and hung 
shelving several feet over the surface. 

“On the edge of this bank stood the 
Marsh-maiden, holding her lamp down to 
the water as if looking for some object, 
and bending forward like a being at once 
unsusceptible of fear, and unattainable by 
danger. Closer and closer she neared the 
brink — further and further she hung 
over the gulf — muttering without inter- 
val, ‘He is here! he is here! he is 
here!’ till at length I could see pieces 
of the sod detaching themselves beneath 
her feet, and sinking into the thick and 
slimy wave. It may be that my human 
feelings had returned with the increase 
of light, or on the providential escape 
I had just had; but at this moment a 
cry of warning broke, almost unconsci- 
ously, from my lips. Dangerous mentor ! 
she looked up at the word; a larger 
fragment gave way in the motion; and 
I saw her sinking into the abyss. With- 
out the hesitation of a second, I sprung 
down upon the bank beside her, caught 
her in my arms, and dragged her away 
from the brink. But the additional 
weight was fatal ; for the whole mass on 
which we stood detached itself from the 
side of the pit, and plunged slowly and 
sullenly into the water. 

“ With a mighty roll, the obscene 
wave rose almost to the lip, on the oppo- 
site side of the chasm; but while 1, by 
clambering up the precipice (the fallen 
bank having grounded near the side), 
and digging hands and feet into the soft 
mud, prepared for the reaction, it was 
with the utmost difficulty I could retain 
my slight burthen in my grasp, so in- 
tently did she watch for the secrets 
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which might be disclosed by the motion 
of the tide. At the second roll, although 
the fluid in the middle was blacker and 
thicker, there was no other appearance ; 
at the third I felt the Marsh-maiden sink 
lifeless in my arms — and looking down 
in terror, I saw a human hand stretched 
towards us, out of the now almost calm 
water, with the fingers curved, either in 
beckoning or grasping. It was no illu- 
sion! It neither came suddenly nor so 
disappeared: but having remained dis- 
tinctly visible for upwards of a minute, 
it descended gradually into the deep 
from whence it had arisen. 

By almost unconscious efforts I gained 
the summit of the bank, with the lifeless 
maiden in my arms. The moon, travel- 
ling through the gusty sky, was some- 
times apparent, and sometimes wholly 
hidden ; and the shadows of the clouds 
chased one another like spectres along 
the bosom of the marsh. By and by, 
one, two, and three small flitting lights 
appeared and disappeared, glancing from 
bank to bank, and from pool to pool; 
and my imagination placed them in fitting 
hands. Unearthly voices then began to 
call and answer from every point of the 
desolate morass ; and at length a multi- 
tudinous sound, as if of sobbing, shook 
the air. 

* 1 felt that this was disease, and 
strove to overcome it. I raised the pale, 
cold, lovely form in my arms; and, 
looking round as if to threaten the ima- 
ginary dangers by which I was envi- 
roned, prepared to inquire whether escape 
was possible. 

** To leap, however, with such a bur- 
then in my arms, would have been im- 
possible ; and a rotting plank therefore, 
lying near, which had perhaps been for- 
merly used as a bridge over one of the 
pools, was a most welcome object. I 
planted it wherever I found it necessary, 
and when I had passed, drew it after me. 
If it is remembered that I could only 
remove one of my burthens at a time, 
and that this part of the morass is nothing 
more than a cluster of half-floatingislands, 
it may be understood how difficult and 
tedious was the task I had undertaken. 
The poor girl, however, gave signs of 
returning animation, and I pursued the 
labour as energetically as the exhaustion 
consequent on my previous excitement 
permitted ; and at length, to shorten a 
story already too long, I was fully re- 
warded for my zeal, on arriving at the 
brink of the morass, on the opposite side 
from the village where I lodged, and 
seeing her open her eyes. 

««« My name is Matilda Liebenstein,’ 
said she, faintly, ‘ the road that you see 
close by will lead us to my father’s 
house ; conduct me thither, but depart 
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not till I recover strength enough to con- 
verse with you—for the last time.’ 
When we had gained the house, it was 
with much difficulty 1 could get the ser- 
vants to hear me, or hearing, to open the 
door. But when at length they saw my 
companion face to face, great and un- 
affected was their surprise, on recognis- 
ing their young mistress. 

“© «She has been on the marsh again !’ 
I heard one of them remark aside. Ze 
suspected that all was not right, because 
she looked so sad and pale; but who 
could have thought that so good, and 
gentle, and civil-spoken a young lady, 
was stark mad?’ ” 


The body in the hole turns out to 
be that of Wald’s servant, and Wald 
himself shortly comes and is married 
to the recovered maiden. The choicest 
piece of verse is a magnificent sonnet 
by Wordsworth, on Scott’s departure 
from Abbotsford. 


** A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping 
rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple 
height: 

Spirits of Power assembled there com- 
plain 

For kindred Power departing from their 
sight; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting 
a blithe strain, 

Saddens his voice again and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for 
the might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with 
him goes ; 

Blessings aud prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled con- 

queror knows, 

this wondrous Potentate. Be 

true 

Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea, 

Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope ! 


Follow 


There are some beautiful lines by 
Mr. Hervey, and some stirring ones 


by Mr. Kennedy. Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
Bart., has two aristocratic specimens 
of the lackadaisicals. Mr. Alaric At- 
tila Watts figures in “ A Lyric of the 
Heart,” which is a title we do not 
quite comprehend ; but that is a trifle 
when men of such genius write : 


“* Thou wert joyous as the bird, 
When its first wild flight it tries ; 
And thy slightest whispered word 
[Of vast meaning, no doubt] 
Breathed the mirth of summer skies ; 
Thou art silent now when glad ; 
Serious ever —sometimes sad !” 


Tiddle-dum, tiddle-dum, tiddle-dum-di. 
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« If we are not what we were, 
We have not endured in vain ; 
Since the present hour is fair, 
Why evoke the past again? 
Am not I, and art not thou, 
Calmer — wiser — happier now !” 


This for thee is very hard, 
Wordsworth — here thy thoughts are 
marred.—O. Y. 


The illustrations are better far than 
the “ literary matter ;” although even 
these fall helow the excellence of the 
Amulet and Friendship’s Offering. 
Newton’s picture of the Prince of 
Spain’s Visit to Catalina, is admir- 
ably engraved. This artist has also 
contributed his Cauchoise Girl. There 
are two tawdry things from the French. 
Their introduction is not compliment- 
ary to our English artists, who have 
uniformly done all in their power 
for Mr. Alaric Attila Watts and his 
Literary Souvenir. 

The Comic Offering, by Miss She- 
ridan, is very droll in its way, and has 
afforded us several wholesome fits of 
laughter. Our space will not allow 
us to tarry over its contents ; the vo- 
lume, however, will be found a fund 
of amusement for a winter’s evening. 

Next comes the New Year’s Gift 
and The Juvenile Forget -Me -Not. 
One is edited by Mrs. Watts, the other 
by Mrs. Hall. The plates of both are 
inferior to the works conducted by 
their respective husbands. Those, 
however, of the New Year's Gift are 
a little better than its rival's, while the 
literary portion of Mrs. Hall’s Juvenile 
Forget -Me-Not is infinitely beyond 
whatever is contained in the other. 
They will be found amusing and in- 
structive presents for children. 

Next comes The Landscape Annual, 
edited by Mr. Roscoe. The illustra- 
tions are admirably executed, after de- 
signs by Mr. Harding, while the lite- 
rary portion has been entrusted and 
well executed by the sedulous pen of 
Mr. Thomas Roscoe. 

And now for the Book of Beauty, 
edited by the fair Letitia Eliza Landon. 
We hope the young lady will pardon 
our familiarity ; for she is a favourite 
of ours, and we know that she can and 
will do many better things than those 
she has already produced, full as those 
are of the demonstrations of expanding 
genius. Praise of no ordinary quality 
is due to this young lady. Her early 
life was one continuous struggle with 
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circumstance and fell necessity; and 
she has come, like a glorious maiden, 
triumphantly from the conflict. Miss 
Landon’s youthful days, we know, hap- 
pened to be full of trouble and deep 
anxiety. She had been cast an orphan 
upon a cold-hearted world. Her fa- 
mily possessed ample means for sup- 
porting her, but did nothing for her. 
She should have inherited a consider- 
able patrimony, but the reckless con- 
duct of others left her destitute. Her 
education, moreover, had been wofully 
neglected. The young creature, how- 
ever, was nothing daunted. She com- 
menced life’s pilgrimage with un- 
shrinking heart: she cast her eyes on 
the face of nature, and began to note 
the loveliness of its reposing beauty, 
and every variation of its changeful 
form. Tree, and flower, and cloud,— 
the azure waves, and mighty mountains, 
impressed her heart with ineradicable 
images. She lisped in numbers; and 
as she grew up, song became her fa- 
miliar language. Her desire for know- 
ledge was insatiable, and she devoted 
her days and nights to its acquisition. 
While others of her age and sex were 
wasting their time in the empty dance, 
or the ordinary frivolities which are 
the life-spring of fashion, she was 
poring over the pages of by-gone days, 
and holding communion with the mas- 
ters of olden song and renown. The 
peculiarity of her style is to be attri- 
buted to the process of self-instruction, 
through which, with unwearied dili- 
gence, she has threaded her course. 
This fact accounts for her mannerism, 
and the redundancies which have so 
constantly marred her conceptions and 
language. But these errors are in the 
course ofamendment. With observa- 
tion and experience she has corrected 
much, and no doubt each day will see 
a manifest improvement in her produc- 
tions. We intend very shortly to de- 
dicate an article to her poetical works, 
and take another opportunity of mak- 
ing further mention of this young lady. 

As for the Book of Beauty, it is a 
gem of the first water. What prodi- 
gality of loveliness, set off by every va- 
riety of conception to which the ardent 
imagination of the limner can give 
birth! There leans the tall and imperial 
form of the enchantress, with raven 
tresses, surmounted by the cachemere 
of sparkling red ; while her ringlets 
flow in exuberant waves over the full- 
formed neck; and barbaric pearls, each 
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one worth a king’s ransom, rest in 
marvellous contrast with her dark and 
mysterious beauty. Medora reclines on 
her bed of death, while her figure is 
irradiated with the last smiles of the 
evening sun, deepening into the rich 
purple of twilight. Lolah, like an 
eastern queen, attired in royal magnifi- 
cence, languishingly reposes on a couch, 
while rays of joy glance like the first 
sunbeams of a gladsome May morning 
from her large rounded eyes. Laura, 
Leonora, and the Mask, follow in 
quick succession,— each figure of the 
same perfection, but yet how different 
in beauty! Happy we, who have long 
passed our grand climacteric of love- 
making, or, with the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of a modern Quixote, we should 
be for toiling through the wide world 
in search of the wondrous and surpass- 
ing creatures to whom the skill and 
imagination of the limner have given 
existence. O, Donna Julia, Donna 
Julia! the rays of light that float from 
thine eyes are soft as the dews of 
heaven ; while thy form, reclining in 
voluptuous repose, is enough to make 
our aged bosom, like Don Alonzo’s, 
warm with the bursting fire of love. 
Were we to gaze too long on thy face, 
our hearts would ignite, and our 
throats become a crater, like the mouth 
of /Etna, for our manifold and stormy 
sighs. Who, to look on thee, would 
deem thee fickle, when an atmosphere 
of truth seems to encompass and en- 
shrine thee, as something pure and 
holy? O that thou shouldest have 
neglected brisk, high-spirited youth for 
stumbling, decrepit age! These two 
lines, however, tell us of thy treachery : 


‘* The bride was young and beautiful, the 
bridegroom stern and old,— 
Butthesilkenrein was hung with pearls, 
the housings bright with gold.” 


But Madeline,— the youthful, blue- 
eyed, laughter-loving Madeline, whose 
bosom was the seat of innocence, and 
into whose thoughts no evil or unhal- 
lowed thing ever entered,—is now 
alive to the treachery of man, and the 
victim of silent, gnawing, corroding 
despair. The sparkle has taken flight 


from her eye, whilome as radiant as 

summer skies; laughter no longer re- 

sounds from her lips,—the bloom of 

youth and hope has given place to that 

pallid hue and sunken cheek, which 

tell of desertion, and forebode an early 
Y Y 
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grave. Hark to the soft strains of the 
despairing maiden : 


‘* Amid the ruins of my heart 
I'll sit and weep alone ; 
Mourn for the idols that depart, 
The altars overthrown, 
With faded cheek and weary eyes, 
Till life be thy last sacrifice. 
Alas for youth, and hope, and bloom ! 
Alas for my forgotten tomb !” 


The Orphan, Belinda, and Gulnare, 
are the types of village simplicity, 
townish coquetry, and that determina- 
tion which in female bosoms is engen- 
dered by love, and learns soon to defy 
the tempest of man’s wrath, and die 
glorying in the act which woman's des- 
perate fondness has forced her to at- 
tempt. There is the guileless Theresa, 
—the fair-browed and dark-eyed Ge- 
raldine,— Rebecca, glowing with the 
splendour of the star of morning,—— the 
Bride, looking amid her blushes like 
some fair and tender creature of the 
elements,-—the gentle Lucy Ashton,— 
and the heavenly form of the last of 
the St. Aubyns. Truly, at so much 
loveliness our eyes are dazzled, and 
our souls are faint with admiration and 
amazement. 

Here are fitting themes for the pen 
and imagination of Miss Landon. She 
has executed her part well, and the 
volume is excellent in all its parts. 
The best tale is The Enchantress, who 
gives the following account of herself: 


“« © You see in me,’ said his mysterious 
companion, ‘ the only living descendant 
of those Eastern Magi to whom the stars 
revealed their mysteries, and spirits gave 
their power. Age after age did sages 
add to that knowledge which, by be- 
queathing to their posterity, they trusted 
would in time combat to conquer their 
mortality. But the glorious race pe- 
rished from the earth, till only my father 
was left, and I his orphan child. Mar- 
vels and knowledge paid his life of fast- 
ing and study. All the spirits of the 
elements bowed down before him; but 
the future was still hidden from his eyes, 
and Death was omnipotent. His power 
of working evil had no bounds, but his 
power of good was limited ; and yet it 
was good that he desired. How dared 
he put in motion those mighty changes, 
which seemed to promise such happiness 
on earth, while he was ignorant of what 
their results might be? and of what 
avail was.the joy he might -pour out on 
life, over whose next hour the grave 
might close, and only make the parting 
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breath more bitter from the blessings 
which it was leaving behind ? 

«7 was no unworthy daughter of 
such a sire ; I advanced in these divine 
studies even to his wish, and looked to 
the future with a hope which many years 
had deadened in himself, but from which 
I caught an omen of ultimate success. 
Alas! he mastered not his destiny: I 
have said before, his ashes are in yonder 
urn. A few unwholesome dews on a 
summer night were mightier than all his 
science. For a time I struggled not 
with despair; but youth is buoyant, and 
habit is strong. Again I pored over the 
mystic scroll--again I called on the 
Spirits with spell and with sign. Many 
a mystery was revealed, many a wonder 
grew familiar ; but still Death remained 
at the end of all things, as before. One 
night I was on the terrace of my tower. 
Above me was the deep blue sky, with 
its stars —worlds filled, perchance, with 
the intelligence which I sought. On 
the desert below was the phantasm of a 
great city. I looked on its small and 
miserable streets, where hunger and cold 
reigned paramount, and man was as 
wretched as if flung but yesterday on the 
earth, and there had been as yet no time 
for art to yield its assistance, or labour 
to bring forth its fruit. I gazed next on 
scenes of festivity, but they were not 
glad ; for I looked from the wreath into 
the head it encircled, and from the car- 
canet of gems to the heart which beat be- 
neath—and I saw envy, and hate, and 
repining, and remorse. I turned my 
last glance on the palace within its walls ; 
but there the purple was spread as 
a pall, and the voice of sorrow and the 
cry of pain were loud on the air. I bade 
the shadows roll away upon the winds, 
and rose depressed and in sorrow. I was 
not alone: one of those glorious Spirits, 
whose sphere was far beyond the power 
of our science, whose existence we rather 
surmised than knew, stood beside me. 

“**« From that hour a new existence 
opened before me. I loved, and I was 
beloved —love, to which imagination 
gave poetry, and mind gave strength, 
was the new element added to my being. 
Alas! how little do the miserable race 
to which I beleng know of such a feel- 
ing! They blend a moment's vanity, a 
moment’s gratification, into a tempora 
excitement, and they call it love. Suc 
are the many, and the many make the 
wretchedness of earth, And yet your 
own heart, Leoni, and that of my gentle 
cousin, may witne.:s for my words, there 
are such things as truth, and tenderness, 
and devotion in the world ; and such re- 
deem the darkness and degradation of its 
lot. Nay, more, if ever the mystery of 
our destiny be unravelled, and happiness 
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be wrought out of wisdom, it will be the 
work of Love. 

« «Tt matters little to tell you of my 
blessedness ; but my very heart was 
filled with the light of those radiant 
eyes, which were to me what the sun is 
to the world, Yet one dark shadow 
rested on my soul, beyond even their 
influence. Death had been the awful 
conqueror with whom my race had so 
often struggled, and to whom they had 
so often yielded. A mortal, I loved an 
immortal, and the fear of separation was 
ever before me; yet a long and a happy 
time passed away before my fear found 
words. 

« « Tt was one evening we were float- 
ing over the earth, and the crimson 
cloud on which we lay was the one 
where the sun's last look had rested. 
Its gleam fell on a small nook, while all 
around was fast melting into shade. 
Still it was a sad spot which was thus 
brightened -— it was a new-made grave. 
Over the others the long grass grew 
luxuriantly, and speckled, too, by many 
small and fragrant flowers ; but on this, 
the dark- brow. n earth had been freshly 
turned up, and the red worm writhed 
restlessly about its disturbed habitation. 
Some roses had been scattered, but they 
were withered ; their sweet leaves were 
already damp and discoloured. All wore 
the present and outward signs of our 
eternal doom —to perish in corruption. 

“‘« The shadows of the evening fell, 
deepening the gloom into darkness — the 
one last bright ray had long been past, 
when a youth came from the adjacent 

valley. That grave but yesterday re. 
ceived one who was to have been his 
bride—his betrothed from childhood, for 
whose sake he had been to far lands and 
gathered much wealth, but who had pined 
in his absence and died. He flung him. 
self on the loathsome place, and the 
night-wind bore around the ravings of 
his despair. Wo for that selfishness 
which belonged to my mortality! I 
felt at that moment more of terror than 
of pity! I thought of myself: Thus 
must I, with all my power, my science, 
and loved by one into whose sphere 
Death comes not, even thus must I 
perish! True, the rich spices, the per- 
fumed woods, the fragrant oils, which 
would feed the sacred fire of my funeral 
pyre, would save my mortal remains 
from that corruption which makes the 
disgust of death even worse than its 
dread. A few odoriferous ashes alone 
would be left formy urn. Yet not the 
less must I share the common doom of 
my race,—I must die! 

“« Nay, my beautiful!’ said the 
voice, which was to me as the fiat of 
life and of death, so utterly did it fill 
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my existence; ‘ why should we thus 
ield to a vague terror? Listen, my 
beloved ! I know where the waters of 
the fountains of life roll their eternal 
waves — I know I can bear you thither 
and bid you drink from their source, and 
over lips so hallowed Death hath no 
longer dominion. But, alas! I know 
not what may be the punishment. Like 
yourselves, the knowledge of our race 
goes on increasing, and our experience, 
like your own, hath its agonies. None 
have dared what | am about to dare, and 
the future of my deed is even to me a 
secret. But what may not be borne for 
that draught which makes my loved one 
as immortal as my love!’ 

‘« « T gazed on the glorious hope which 
lighted up his radiant brow, and I said 
to him, ‘ Give me an immortality which 
must be thine.’ Worlds rolling on 
worlds lay beneath our feet when we 
stood beside the waters of life. A joyful 
pride swelled in my heart. I, the last 
and the weakest of my race, had won that 
prize which its heroes and its sages had 
found too mighty for their grasp. A 
sound, as of a storm rushing over ocean, 
startled me when I stooped to drink, the 
troubled waves rose into tumultuous 
eddies, their fiery billows parted, and 
from amid them appeared the dark and 
terrible Spirit of Necessity. The cloud 
of his awful face grew deeper as it 
turned on me. ‘ Child of a sinful and a 
fallen kind !’ said he, and he spoke the 
language most familiar to my ear, which 
yet sounded like that of another world, 
‘ who have ever measured by their own 
small wisdom that which is infinite — 
drink, and be immortal! Be immortal, 
without the wisdom or the power be- 
longing unto immortality. Drink !’ 

*« « ] shrank from the starry waters as 
they rose to my lip, but a power stronger 
than my will compelled me to their taste. 
The draught ran thréugh my veins like 
ice. Slowly I turned to where my once- 
worshipped lover was leaning. The 
same change had passed over both. Our 
eyes met, and each looked into the 
other’s heart, and there dwelt hate — 
bitter, loathing, and eternal hate. I had 
changed my nature; I was no longer 
the gentle, up-looking mortal he had 
loved. I had changed my nature; he 
was no longer to me the one glorious 
and adored being. We gazed on each 
other with fear and abhorrence. The 
dark power, whose awful brow was fixed 
upon us like Fate, again was shrouded in 
the kindling waters.. By an impulse 
neither could control, the Spirit and 1 
flung ourselves down the steep blue air, 
but apart, and eacl: muttering, ‘ Never! 
’ And that word ‘ never’ told 


never. 
our destiny. Never could either feel 
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again that sweet deceit of happiness, 
which, if it be a lie, is worth all truth. 
Never more could each heart be the 
world of the other. 

**« Our feelings are as little in our 
power as the bodily structure they ani- 
mate. My love had been sudden, un- 
controllable, and born not of my own 
will—and such was my hate. As little 
could I master the sick shudder his 
image now called up, as I could the 
passionate beating of the heart it had 
once excited. I stood alone in my so- 
litary hall—I gazed on the eternal fire 
burning over the tomb of my father, and 
I wished it were burning over mine, 
For the first time I felt the ‘limitations of 
humanity. The desire of my race was 
in me accomplished — I was immortal ! 
and what was this immortality? A dark 
and measureless future. Alas, we had 
mistaken life for felicity! What was 
my knowledge? it only served to shew 
its own vanity; what was my power, 
when its exercise only served to work 
out the decrees of an inexorable neces- 
sity? I had parted myself from my 
kind, but I bad not acquired the nature 
of a spirit. I had lost of humanity but 
its illusions, and they alone are ‘what 
render it supportable. ‘The mystic scrolls 
over which I had once pored with such 
intenseness, were now flung aside; 
what could they teach me? Time was 
to me but one great vacancy ; how could 
I fill it up, who had neither labour nor 
excitement? I satme down mournfully, 
and thought of the past. Why, when 
love is perished, should its memory re- 
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main? I had said to myself, So long as 
I have life, one deep feeling must ab- 
sorb my existence. A change—and 
that too of my own earnest seeking— 
had passed over my being; and the 
past, which had been so precious, was 
now as a frightful phantasm. The love 
which alters, in its inconstancy may set 
up a new idol, and worship again with a 
pleasant blindness; but the love which 
leaves the heart with a full knowledge 
of its own vanity and nothingness,— 
which saith, The object of my passion 
still remains, but it is worthless in my 
sight—never more can I renew my early 
feeling—I marvel how I ever could have 

loved —I loathe, I disdain the weakness 
of my former s self ; ;—ah, the end of such 
love is indeed despair! 

“« Do you mark yonder black marble 
slab, which is spread as over a tomb? 
It covers the most silvery fountain that 
ever mirrored the golden light of noon, 
or caught the fall of the evening dew, in 
an element bright as themselves. The 
radiant likeness of a spirit rests on those 
waters. I bade him give duration to the 
shadow he flung upon the wave, that I 
might gaze on it during his absence. 
The first act of my immortality was to 
shut it from my sight. ‘here must that 
black marble rest for ever.’ ”’ 


This is a fair specimen of Miss Lan- 
don’s prose tales in the volume. 

We would willingly have included 
the remainder of the Annual publica- 
tions in this notice; but we have not 
yet seen them. 


DESPON DENCY. 


Remain to quiver through the air ; 
But all my hopes have, one by one, 


At the dead crowds that rustle by 


This heart left lone and bare. 


I start, as at some spectre’s feet ; 


In every leaf my boding eye 
Sees my own winding-sheet. 


The blast that waves the pines on high, 
In hollow murmurs moaning loud, 


Rings sad my dirge; this lowering sky 
Reminds me of my shroud. 


Life’s Winter, Death, then spread o’er me 
The slumber of the grave ; my pall 

Shall thus the fittest emblem be 

s funeral. 


Of the year’s 
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AMONG THE MODERNS, 


Dr. Epwarps of Paris, member of 
the Institute, has recently suggested 
a method of tracing the ancient races 
of mankind among the existing in- 
habitants of the globe, by the appli- 
cation of physiological science to written 
history, each being considered by him 
as corroborating the evidences derived 
by the other. 

M. Thierry has endeavoured to fol- 
low up the people of ancient Gaul to 
the present era; and Dr. Edwards has 
sought to discover, what there is com- 
mon to the Gauls of the earliest ages 
and the inhabitants of those territories 
formerly their proper abodes, with re- 
gard to physical distinctions which are 
usually admitted to mark the vatural 
families of the earth in a prominent 
degree. 

The great mixture of nations now 
existing upon the continent of Europe 
renders it very difficult for historians 
to procure accurate data; and Dr. 
Edwards has found his system hitherto 
of advantage in dispelling much of the 
confusion encountered. The types of 
different original races are involved 
with modern varieties, from the fre- 
quent changes which commerce and 
conquest have effected during many 
centuries, so that every country con- 
tains a variety of types; and it is not 
perhaps too much to advance, that 
physiological science may separate 
these more effectually than the best 
historical data, if there be any truth 
in the assumed permanency of varieties 
among human beings, as we know there 
is in the other species of animals, and 
in the vegatable creation. 

Blumenbach divided the human 
races into five distinct original families, 
adopting the principle of Camper, as 
to the form of the head, for the pur- 
pose of characterising a special type, 
which is transmitted from the earliest 
epochs indefinitely. Thus the first 
variety in his system is the Caucasian, 
including the inhabitants of Europe 
and Western Asia, the finest examples 
of which are met with usually among 
the Georgians and Circassians. The 
second variety is the Mongolian, in- 
cluding the inhabitants of Northern 
Asia, the Kalmucks, Tartar tribes, &c. 
The third variety is the thiopian, or 
Negro; and these three varieties of 


peculiarly marked skulls possess also 
other physical characters, less perma- 
nent indeed, but well understood. The 
two last varieties are more allied, 
perhaps, to the former than equally 
distinct, as the Malay and South Sea 
Islander resemble the A:thiopian, and 
the American the Mongolian variety. 

The peculiar characters of the Cau- 
casian head lie in its superiority of 
symmetry and roundness, moderate 
forehead, narrow cheek-bones without 
projection, but depending downwards, 
the alveolar edge well rounded, and 
the front teeth perpendicular. 

The face corresponding with this 
head is oval and straight; the features 
are moderately prominent; the fore- 
head is arched ; the nose narrow, and 
slightly arched ; the mouth small ; the 
lips turned out, especially the lower 
one, which in the present Austrian 
royal family is remarkably so; and 
the chin is full and rounded. This 
character constitutes the beau ideal of 
the fair daughters of Caucasus. 

The Mongolian head is nearly 
square; the cheek-bones project out ; 
the nose is flat ; the space between the 
eyebrows is even with the cheek-bones ; 
the superciliary arches are slightly de- 
veloped ; the nostrils are narrow; the 
alveolar edge is somewhat rounded 
forwards ; and the chin projects 
slightly. 

The face of the Mongol is broad 
and flat, with the features indistinct ; 
the space between the eyes is flat and 
broad; the nose is flat; the cheeks 
are projecting and round ; the narrow 
and linear aperture of the eyelids ex- 
tends towards the temples ; the internal 
angle of the eye is depressed towards 
the nose, and the superior eyelid is 
continued at that part into the inferior 
by a rounded sweep; and the chin is 
slightly prominent. The Siamese 
youths displayed this form of head 
and features very closely. 

The Ethiopian, or Negro, head is 
narrow, and compressed laterally ; the 
forehead is very convex, and vaulted ; 
the cheek-bones project forwards ; the 
nostrils are wide; the jaws are very 
long ; the aveolar edge is long, narrow, 
and elliptical; the front upper teeth 
are turned obliquely forwards; the 
lower jaw is strong and large; and 
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the skull generally is thick and heavy. 
This character will be observed to 
bear a striking affinity to the head of 
the ape and monkey tribes. 

The face of the A‘thiopian is narrow, 
and projects towards the lower part ; 
the forehead is convex and vaulted ; 
the eyes project; the nose spreads and 
is confounded with the cheeks; the 
lips are very thick; the jaws are pro- 
minent, and the chin retracted. 

The aboriginal American head ap- 
proaches to that of the Mongolian. 
The cheek-bones are prominent, but 
more arched and rounded than in the 
skull of the Mongol, and less angular 
and projecting at the sides; the orbits 
are usually deep ; the skull is generally 
light. The upper part of the head is 
frequently altered in shape by artificial 
means in infancy. 

The American face is broad, but not 
flat ; the profile is prominent and deep ; 
the forehead is low, and the eyes deep 
seated; and the nose is rather flat and 
prominent. 

The head of the Malay and South 
Sea Islanders is slightly narrowed at 
the top; the forehead is a little arched ; 
the cheek-bones do not project; the 
upper jaw is a little pushed forwards ; 
and the parietal bones are marked by 
a strong degree of prominence. The 
face associated with this head is less 
narrow than that of the Negro, ad- 
vancing in profile towards the lower 
part; the nose is thick, full, and broad, 
or what is termed a bottle-nose. 

This arrangement has not, however, 
been found to correspond with the 
great divisions of the world; and 
others have been adopted, which run 
into the other extreme, and are too 
complex for our purposes. 

The figure of the skull has been ob- 
served to be by no means a constant 
and invariable sign of a single type ; 
and recourse has been therefore had to 
the measurement of the facial angle, 
with reference to the projections of 
the principal features, in order to es- 
tablish a regular grade of intellect, 
connected with the formation of the 
face. But so many contradictions oc- 
cur in applying this principle, among 
many striking coincidences, that little 
faith can be put init. It seems more 
probable, that the faculties both of our 
own and other species are not defin- 
able by such rules, and that nature 
has adapted the mental powers and 
perceptions in general to the different 
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spheres in which the Creator has des- 
tined man and animals to move. Nor 
can we well assume any farther univer- 
sal adaptation of intellect to structure, 
than that where the greatest relative 
preponderance of brain naturally exists, 
the species possesses the highest order 
of intellect ; while in cases where the 
nervous development is large, and that 
of the brain small, the physical powers 
and animal perceptions are far superior 
to the intellectual faculties. And how- 
ever great is the popular bias in favour 
of physiognomical distinctions, these 
do not appear to be by any means 
universally certain indications, any 
farther than is the altitude of the fore- 
head, or the projection of the hind or 
fore part of the head, a criterion of 
talent or the reverse. 

Blumenbach himself was aware of 
the objections to his arrangement, and 
that it presented too broad an outline, 
being, in fact, more useful as a general 
system of character among human 
beings, than as referable to family re- 
lations. On this account, the original 
arrangementofCamper answers equally 
well, and is, perhaps, more applicable 
upon the principle of general character. 
He takes the measurement of the ho- 
rizontal section of the vertex as his 
guide, and according to the breadth of 
the vertex distinguishes three varieties 
of the skull. 

The first variety is the most com- 
mon, and assumes a mediate form, ex- 
pressed by the term mesobregmate, in 
which the horizontal section of the 
vertex is oval, and the prominence of 
the cheek-bones moderate when re- 
garded from above. With the pro- 
bable exception of the Laplanders, all 
European nations possess this skull. 
It is also common in Asia, excepting 
the Mongols, the Chinese, &c., in the 
northern and eastern divisions. It is 
traced likewise in Africa, notwith- 
standing many aberrations towards 
the second variety. 

In the next variety the section of the 
vertex is narrowed, and expressed by 
the term stenobregmate. The skull is 
compressed laterally, the forehead is 
depressed, and the lower parts of the 
face are long and protruding, with flat 
features. 

The Negroes of Guinea possess this 
form of skull ; and the Africans generally 
approximate more or less to it. It is 
found in Madagascar and throughout 
the South Sea, especially among the in- 
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habitants of New Holland, the Papuas, 
and the Mallicolese. The Polynesian 
tribes also possess it in some degree. 

In the third form or variety the sec- 
tion of the vertex widens, and assumes 
a square figure, and is expressed by 
the term platybregmate, the cheek-bones 
projecting beyond the outline of this 
section. 

The Mongols, Chinese, and other 
Asiatics, indicate this form, and also 
the aboriginal Americans, who differ 
less from the people of Asia, and bear 
a more common resemblance to each 
other. 

Of these three essential characters 
there are some variations in each di- 
vision, of a subordinate description. 

As to other physical distinctions of 
natural families, there is observed a 
great correspondence between the hair, 
the colour of the choroid coat of the 
eyes, and the skin. In albinoes among 
dark nations, the colouring matter of the 
hair, the choroid coat, and the skin, are 
each wanting. 

The colour of the skin is entirely 
dependent upon a delicate tissue of 
mucous substance, interposed between 
the layers of the skin, the cuticle, and 
the cutis, but demonstrable only in 
dark tribes. It is an indelible mark, 
transmitted indefinitely through every 
generation possessing it, which neither 
change of climate nor temperature ob- 
literates. Negro families in Europe 
continue black, unless they intermarry 
with whites, when the dark skin be- 
comes ultimately lost, perhaps, by re- 
peated crossings of varieties. And 
Europeans in tropical climates equally 
preserve their cast. 

That the blackness is not in pro- 
portion to the heat of climate, is in- 
dicated by the circumstance of there 
being some nations ofa darker shade 
without, than others within the tropics ; 
and as to forming a universal criterion 
by which we may distinguish one race 
or variety from another, this is liable to 
interruption, from the fact, that perfectly 
different nations are equally black, or 
white, or of intermediate fixed shades. 
The Cingalese and Malabars often ap- 
pear as jetty as the Negro; and the 
Malabar colour glides, by imperceptible 
shades, into the olive tint of the north- 
ern Hindoo, without any material alter- 
ations of form or structure accompany- 
ing these variations. The embrowned 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Arabs, and Per- 
sians, however distinct otherwise, ex- 
hibit little variety of colour. 
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The mucous pigment is strongly de- 
veloped wherever dark-skinned races 
are original inhabitants of countries ex- 
posed to elevated temperatures, without 
regard to original family distinctions. 

As to form, as a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of separate families, it is as- 
suredly hereditary, when naturally ac- 
quired. But some peculiarities of form 
are produced by art, such as the con- 
tracted feet of the Chinese ladies, and 
the flattened skulls of the Caribbees. 
Nor are our own more civilised ladies 
of modern Europe exempt from this 
barbarous custom of altering the natural 
form. The distortions occasioned by 
pressure on the yielding mechanism of 
the chest, are no uncommon sources of 
chronic visceral disease. 

The hereditary characters of form are 
those which originally belong to the 
foetus, and grow with its growth. But 
of all the peculiarities, the most striking 
and permanent is that of the head, of 
which Camper and Blumenbach availed 
themselves in arranging the natural 
divisions of the human species. 

In the figure and general proportions 
of the body, we find some remarkable 
variations among different nations. The 
Negroes, the Australians, (or New Hol- 
landers,) and the Kalmucks, differ more 
than any others from the Europeans in 
this respect ; and the Negro proportions 
less resemble those of the Europeans 
than the results of measurements among 
the ape and baboon tribes, although 
there are some exceptions to this general 
law. 

Stature varies among the different 
races of mankind, and in such a man- 
ner as to hold out no probability of 
our being able to make any arrange- 
ment of families by reference to this 
distinction. The Patagonians are the 
tallest tribe, measuring from six to 
seven feethigh. We have the tallest and 
the shortest specimens from America. 
The people of Terra del Fuego are a 
puny race, and the Eskimeaux still 
more so. Africa produces very small 
persons; and some Europeans have 
reached eight or nine feet, while others 
have not exceeded thirty inches or less; 
in the brute creation the same diversity 
occurs in distinct families. 

Of the physical characters now de- 
tailed, that of colour offers the least 
difficulty of explanation ; although, in 
fact, the varieties of mankind are less 
nearly analogous to other varieties, as to 
colour, than some other species. There 
is a more general agreement in the 
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human form and structure, than among 
other species, although, as to most phy- 
sical distinctions, we perceive a greater 
aberration from one common standard. 
It is therefore a rational conclusion, that 
the diversities of the human form espe- 
cially are but deviations from one pri- 
mitive type. 

The other distinctions, such as the 
colour of the skin, the texture of the 
hair, the stature, and the relations of 
parts, afford a similar conclusion. 

The notion once entertained, that 
there are distinct species among man- 
kind, is contradicted by every ap- 
peal to physiology and zoology; for 
all the physical as well as the moral 
characteristics lead us in the end to so 
close an approximation of individual 
varieties to each other, as scarcely to 
admit of any other conclusion than, 
that the whole human species is refer- 
rible to one primary stock, of which 
several varieties, not yet entirely made 
out perhaps, have been created from 
the necessity of the original stock 
spreading over the earth, and separat- 
ing into distinct families. And thus a 
certain number of types probably has 
been constituted ; and where nations 
have been conquered and exterminated, 
their types may nevertheless exist to 
attest their ancient origin; and, from 
having been scattered abroad, they 
may transmit physiological evidences 
thus supported as to their identity and 
distinctness, although dead in tradi- 
tional history. 

The vegetable kingdom affords a 
similar example, for we find from geo- 
logical investivations, that all kinds of 
plants originated, not in one common 
centre, but from different points form- 
ing so many centres of vegetation. Each 
province had its peculiar tribes, and 
these, with few exceptions perhaps, 
existed not elsewhere at the time of 
their formation. 

The analogy of the animal kingdom 
furnishes the same conclusion, the 
various species of which could not have 
been created all in one province ; nor 
can it be supposed, that the same in- 
dividual species arose from several dis- 
tinct countries, and had various origins. 
It is reasonable to infer that the different 
tribes of organised beings originated 
in certain regions adapted to them, each 
commencing in a single stock, or one 
pair ; nor have we any traditional his- 
tory which contradicts this supposition. 

Many species now existing probably 
originated in countries distant from 
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each other, and were created since the 
Noachian deluge, subsequently to which 
catastrophe, new regions apparently 
emerged from the subsiding waters, 
and the earth became fitted for the 
propagation of our own and other 
species. And as the means and op- 
portunities of propagation increased, 
the original stock spread into distinct 
varieties of mankind, having certain 
fixed physical characters and languages ; 
and hence we trace original tongues, 
through all the various idioms which 
intercommunication has engendered, 
and tended to confuse, since man’s first 
appearance upon the earth, from the 
active and roaming habits peculiar to 
his species. 

Much, however, as this intermixture 
of varieties has confounded them, dis- 
tinct families approximate so closely 
as to indicate less variation than exists 
among the different species of the brute 
creation. 

Dr. Edwards proposes to avail him- 
self of this approximation in physical 
signs and language, by referring to the 
marked characters of the countenance 
peculiar to existing nations in con- 
junction with their political history ; 
whence original families may be more 
easily traced than by mere historical 
data. 

He supposes that many circum- 
stances, hitherto unexplained in history, 
may thus be cleared up, by a general 
application of the principle. 

A nation now consists of many stocks 
or families, and their different physical 
characters are insufficient for the pur- 
pose of tracing out their origins ; for 
many evidently distinct exhibit some 
peculiarities of form, &c. in common. 
In language and moral and physical 
attributes, human races seem to possess 
a greater degree of variety than is ex- 
pressed in Blumenbach’s arrangement. 
A less broadly extended scale of di- 
vision is therefore required. 

The connexion between ancient and 
modern nations must be greatly inter- 
rupted. We see examples of this in 
the European colonies of the new 
world, where the aboriginal inhabitants 
are disappearing, and giving place to 
new languages and races. But, how- 
ever much the ancient formation of 
languages is corrupted, careful discri- 
mination may detect it amidst modern 
idioms, notwithstanding the associa- 
tions of mixed nations. 

Europeans take possession of equi- 
noctial territories, and castes are formed 
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by amedley of interconnexions. Never- 
theless, the white population is not lost 
in its genuine characters, and each 
nation recognises its proper offspring. 
People established in foreign climates 
preserve their types indefinitely, not- 
withstanding the modifications of tem- 
perature and climate, and social inter- 
course. 

Even a mother country of ancient 
origin may have among its inhabitants 
many distinct types, distinguished by 
different physical characters, habits, 
and languages, of which the Jewish race 
is an example. The Jews certainly 
bear some general resemblance to the 
people among whom they live, but in 
every country their common character 
is strongly defined, and they are marked 
by one universal identity. More than 
seventeen hundred years have elapsed 
since the dispersion of the Jews, and 
their type is upwards of three thousand 
years old in history. 

Some authors appear to think that 
our species was originally black, and 
became white by the influence of civili- 
sation. This opinion does not, however, 
appear to be substantiated. On the 
tomb ofan ancient Egyptian king figures 
of dark-brown-complexioned men are 
drawn, but they have not the hair which 
peculiarly characterises the Negro race 
of the present age. Other groups of 
strangers appear also, of the Jewish 
character, resembling the portraits of 
our London Jews. Belzoni discovered 
three distinct groups portrayed upon 
an ancient tomb, representing Jews, 
/Ethiopians, and Persians, as we now 
see them. 

If we consult the natural and civil his- 
tory of man, it will appear, that nearly 
the whole of the ancient families are 
now represented ; and their antiquity 
is evidently no bar to their continuance 
indefinitely. Various circumstances of 
conquest, climate, &c. may cut off some, 
as the Gaunches and others, which are 
said to exist no longer; but such in- 
fluential causes must be very limited, 
in comparison with the ancient families 
retained. History goes a great way 
back to trace these, but physiological 
distinctions may go farther in deve- 
loping the origin of nations, especially 
when conjoined with historical data. 

Impressed with the idea now alluded 
to, Dr. Edwards travelled for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to discover ancient 
types among the present mixed nations 
of Europe, taking for his guidance the 
signs exhibited in the form and pro- 
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portions of the head and the features 
of the face, considering that all other 
modifications of form and figure are 
too precarious to be depended upon ; 
while, in extreme cases, he thinks 
that an appeal may be made to the 
colour of the skin, the texture of the 
hair, and the general form and figure, 
where the mere bust is not sufficient to 
determine the antiquity of a family. 

Upon the frontiers of Burgundy was 
noticed a multitude of forms of one 
peculiar type, from Auxerre to Chalons. 
And, on a market-day at Chilons, 
another variety appeared, quite dis- 
tinct from any seen elsewhere on this 
route. 

In the Lyonnais the predominant 
Burgundian type appeared again, ac- 
companied with some change of colour, 
as it did from Savoy to Mount Cenis, 
with another shade of colour, and some 
other physical distinctions. Among so 
many mixed people, from Auxerre to 
the Alps, had colour been made a 
leading distinction, there would have 
been a confusion of types, rather than 
two strongly contrasted. 

History tells us that the ancient Gauls 
possessed the territories of this route, 
and were conquered by the Romans, 
who thus became mingled with the 
vanquished ; and notwithstanding the 
subsequent conquest. of France, the 
type of the Gauls appears to be that 
recognised by Dr. Edwards upon their 
ancient soil. 

The ruins of past ages are the chief 
objects of attraction to travellers in Italy. 
But this country affords abundant 
opportunities of studying the ancient 
authors of Roman monuments, by com- 
paring their descendants with their 
known types. At Florence great fa- 
cilities appear to present themselves in 
this investigation. The busts of the 
early emperors best indicate the true 
Roman type, because these personages 
represent true and ancient families. 
Their forms and proportions are too 
strongly marked to be easily neglected 
or forgotten. The vertical diameter 
being short, gives them a large visage, 
and a squareness of the head and face ; 
and any deviation from this character 
would not resemble the bust of an 
ancient Roman. 

On the route from Florence to Rome 
were noticed the busts of Augustus, 
Sextus Pompei, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Claudius, Nero, and Titus, mingled, of 
course, with many other varieties. On 

entering the Papal territories this cha- 
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racter is said to be very striking, from 
Péruge to Rome. 

In Rome the mixture of the people is 
extremely various throughout all ranks ; 
yet probably the Roman type exists 
among them, both as to bust and the 
stature, which is moderate. 

This type appears in the kingdom of 
Naples to be almost exclusively con- 
fined to the higher territories. It exists, 
also, north and west of Rome, towards 
Sienna, &c., where it is described as 
very distinct. - 

These observations seem to agree 
with the political and civil history of 
Rome; shewing that in the Italian states 
the people are generally the same as in 
times past, and bear a very strong re- 
semblance, in numerous instances, to 
the figures represented in bas-reliefs, 
and to busts of Roman soldiers and 
civilians. 

Rome itself appears to have been 
originally peopled by strangers from 
adjacent countries, the Trojans, the Sa- 
bines, and a portion of the Etruscans, 
&c., among whom separations and di- 
visions into independent communities 
seem to have deceived historians into 
an idea of a greater variety of stocks 
than really existed. Thus original lan- 
guages may have become corrupted, 
but physical characters do not yield to 
such circumstances. 

The language, arts, and institutions 
of the Etruscans render it uncertain 
whether they are indigenous or stran- 
gers. And, although much mixed, there 
exists a great resemblance among them 
to a portion of the ancient Etruscans. 

Portraits of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, copied from monuments of 
their days, bear a great degree of com- 
mon resemblance, in a long head, small 
high forehead, bent-down nose, and 
projecting chin. 

Dante’s portrait appears on the Tus- 
can frontier very frequently ; and the 
features of the Medici family, as de- 
lineated at Florence, together with pro- 
totypes of figures of Etruscan bas-reliefs 
and busts, constitute a perfect type. 

On the road to Venice by Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Padua, the Dante head 
again presented itself, and a cicerone 
drew attention to the resemblance which 
subsisted between the portrait of a 
Venetian saint and Dante. The por- 
traits of the Doges also, in the ducal 
palace of St. Mark’s, have the Etruscan 
character, as seen as far as Milan. 

In a village of the Milanese, Dr. 
Edwards recognised the type which 
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appeared in the market-place of Cha- 
lons, the conformity to which he re- 
presents as strongly marked as the 
general diversity elsewhere, excepting 
among the Cisalpine Gauls of Switzer- 
land, and in Geneva, where both the 
Chalons type and that of the Burgun- 
dian country generally appeared. 

In an immense population on the 
road to Chalons and Maion, two well- 
marked types, it appears, attracted 
notice, one characterised by a head 
more round than oval, with rounded 
features, and middle stature; and the 
other by a long head, a large and high 
forehead, bent nose, prominent chin, 
and elevated stature. 

The first continues along the course 
of the river to Macon, where it disap- 
pears; and the second prevails about 
Chalons. M. Thierry’s historical re- 
marks corroborate the observations of 
Dr. Edwards. 

In the remaining part of ancient Gaul 
two great families existed, very far back 
in history, at one epoch, differing in 
language, habits, and social state, and 
forming the majority of the population. 
If we now examine the corresponding 
spread of France, as to its actual popu- 
lation, two distinct types predominate, 
resembling the ancient Gauls, although, 
having been conquered by strangers, 
they have become modified in many 
respects, yet are still to be recognised. 
The conquered are represented to have 
been a more considerable nation than 
their conquerors ; and the Gauls and 
the Kimri were both anciently very 
populous tribes; Eastern Gaul, con- 
taining the Gauls proper to Cesar, and 
Belgic or Northern Gaul, including 
the Kimri, Burgundy, the Lyonnais, 
the Dauphinnais, and Savoy, constituted 
the first, where the distinguished Gallic 
type is general, excepting one canton ; 
while the second type occupies the 
other portions of this region. 

Referring to the historical descriptions 
of these tribes, they approximate closely 
to Dr. Edwards's accounts of their phy- 
sical characters. 

M. Thierry observes, that central 
Britain contains people chiefly refer- 
rible to the Kimri, or northern Belgic 
Gauls, who, although historically dead 
as ancient Britons, exist in their well- 
marked physical character sufficiently 
to prove their ancient alliance, having 
a long head, elevated forehead, bent- 
down nose, with the point low and the 
ale elevated, the chin projecting and 
strongly pronounced, with a high sta- 
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ture, much as Dr. Edwards observed 
them in Burgundy, Picardy, and Nor- 
mandy: existing in England prior to 
the conquests of the Saxons, historians 
consider them to be exterminated upon 
insufficient grounds. They are said to 
have recovered their rights after the 
middle ages, and, raised by the progress 
of industrious habits, became members 
of all classes of society ; and probably 
in many cases where questions have 
arisen as to Saxon or Norman descent, 
the true origin was in these ancient 
Britons. 

History shews that the Gauls predo- 
minated in the north of Italy, between 
the Alps and the Appennines, subse- 
quently mingled with others, but an- 
ciently settled there, within the period 
of early historical glimmerings. Ancient 
authors depicted the Italian and Belgic 
Gauls as they now appear in France, 
England, Switzerland, and Italy, and 
tall instature as the Kimri are described. 

The two grand divisions of the Gauls 
occupy more than half of Italy, and a 
portion of Switzerland, France, and 
England. 

In Venetian Lombardy the emperor's 
troops consist of Silesians, Bohemians, 
Moravians, Polonnais, and Hungarians, 
serfs from eastern Europe. The type 
of the Huns appeared among this med- 
ley, who spoke a sort of slave-language 
in general, and had no distinct physical 
character. ‘The Hunnish head appears 
to be rounded, the forehead slight, and 
the eyes obliquely placed, and bearing 
altogether such a general resemblance 
to the Hungarians, that a painter may 
substitute one of them for an ancient 
Hun. The ancient language of the 
Huns is also to be recognised among 
this portion of the Hungarians. 

Part of Europe has been peopled 
from Asia, and the eastern half of the 
latter country contains the Mongols, 
characterised by a round head, small 
forehead thrown backwards, broad and 
flat nose, projecting cheek-bones, mouth 
advancing, thick lips, the chin slightly 
supplied with hair, and the stature 
small. The stocks of the other half 
more nearly resemble those of Europe ; 
many, however, of each family are 
common to both divisions. Both their 
language and history tend to confirm 
these notices. 

The Mongolian character extends to 
Russia and Hungary, where the Fin- 
nish language prevails without the phy- 
sical character, the dialect being ac- 


among the Moderns. 
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quired before their establishment in 
Hungary. 

Such are the principal points, slightly 
touched upon, of Dr. Edwards’s apph- 
cation of physiological principles to his- 
tory, in order to fill up the voids of the 
latter, confirm its data, and supply more 
than the mere divisions of heads into 
five _— are capable of. 

If physiology can thus be made to 
co-operate with natural and political 
history, by comparing the physical dis- 
tinctions which characterise peculiar 
families with their ancient alliances, 
the origins of nations may not only be 
more fully and satisfactorily made out, 
but separated more readily from the 
confusion of mixed types around them ; 
while the principle of the investigation 
opens a new field of inquiry to the 
traveller, of no ordinary interest, and 
such as may afford more general gratifi- 
cation than the severer study of search- 
ing among the pages of ancient lore for 
the traces of the original families of 
mankind, however valuable have been 
their results and additions to human 
knowledge. 

The correctness of the principle re- 
garding the permanency of types, ap- 
pears to be one admitted generally by 
physiologists and naturalists; and it 
seems to be by no means likely to be- 
come a fruitless search, if the general 
association of the features of the face be 
taken into conjunction with the form of 
the head, and other physical distinctions, 
in cases where language, and shades of 
colour, &c. fail from their instability of 
attachment to most races, by which such 
signs become lost among descendants, 
or so confused as to furnish no positive 
evidence of origin or antiquity. 

The inquiry to which Dr. Edwards 
has turned his attention in a recent 
pamphlet, written in the French lan- 
guage, is one fully worthy the notice of 
scientific travellers, in conjunction with 
historical accounts of ancient tribes of 
people, and their modern distribution 
and existence. And among the objects 
of interest to the tourist of this country, 
few seem to possess more probable 
sources of intellectual occupation, while 
passing through populous districts and 
cities ; where, among the busy assem- 
blages of mixed races, it must be curious 
to recognise comparative relations to 
different forms and styles of features, 
known only to the existing inhabitants 

of the earth by history, painting, or 
sculpture. 


In the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, the 
different professors of the various 
branches of education differ so ex- 
cessively in opinion with one another, 
that the affair terminates in a boxing- 
match. While the professors of music, 
dancing, and fencing, are engaged in 
active combat, the professor of philo- 
sophy appears, and uttering many of 
the most approved moral maxims, 
explains to them the impropriety of 
giving way to wrath. Unfortunately, 
some occasion of offence to his own 
proper person occurs, and the philo- 
sopher concludes his thesis on the 
duty of governing the passions, by 
taking the most active part in the 
fight. In short, of all the contending 
parties, the moral professor is by far 
the most furious. 

Molitre was one of the greatest 
judges of human nature that ever ap- 
peared, and daily experience _ 
that his picture of the philosopher in 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme is no cari- 
cature. We have Fearn making pro- 
digious fight, because all the world 
conspired against him in not believing 
that there is an eye behind an eye,— 
the world, it appears, being actuated 
thereto by some strange and corrupt 
sympathy with Dugald Stewart, who, 
it seems, holds considerable mastery 
over all the philosophical coteries 
on the face of the earth—the said 
earth not caring one farthing about 
Dugald, but being very seriously in- 
tent on forgetting that such a phantom 
of a philosopher ever existed. Fearn 
was angry with us also of Fraser’s 
Magazine and Lady Mary Shepherd, 
lifting (gallantly, we confess,) his spear 
against her ladyship—though we can- 
not say that the magazine in which he 
inserted his lucubrations was so chi- 
valrous as to name the antagonists 
against which he was contending. 
The last news we heard of Fearn was 
his having written a letter to prove 
that his name was not William, but 
John—a circumstance in which he 
said all Europe was deeply concerned. 
He did not recollect what Shakespeare, 
or somebody else, has said — 


*«« What’s in a name? 
Sure fern will light a fire as well as 
rubbish.” 


Of him hereafter. 


But we have 
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been favoured by another philosopher 
—an astronomer —Forman—who is 
just as indignant with the world, and 
as certain that the critical publications 
of the day or month are bound together 
in a close conspiracy to smother his 
fame, as is the metaphysician Fearn. 
In order to excu!pate ourselves from the 
charge so sweepingly brought against 
our tribe, we willingly devote three pages 
to “a letter to Lord John Russell, on 
Lord Brougham’s most extraordinary 
conduct; and another to Sir John 
Herschel on the application, &c. Kc. ; 
by Captain Forman, R.N.” 

A more ill-used gentleman than this 
said Captain Forman never stepped on 
a quarter-deck. He has discovered 
that Kepler, Newton, and a rabble of 
other fellows, are quite wrong in cer- 
tain matters respecting the distances 
of the planets, and he has exposed 
them accordingly in a work entitled 
Treatises on Natural Philosophy, which 
it has been our hard lot, dwelling, as 
we do, so far south of Shepton Mallet, 
whence he dates, never to have seen. 
We take it for granted, however, that 
the captain has not left the old star- 
gazers a leg to stand on; and agree with 
him, that as my Lord Brougham plays 
the part of the schoolmaster abroad, he 
is bound to pay attention to all works 
of equal practical utility to those which 
have emanated from his own patriotic 
and comprehensive mind. But mark 


the injustice of the said Lord Brougham 
and Vaux : 


** More than seven weeks ago I sent 
his lordship, by the post, a copy of my 
Treatises on Natural Philosophy, a small 
treatise on education, and a letter, in 
which I apologised for the liberty I had 
taken, and explained my motive for so 
doing ; and as politeness is one of the 
distinguishing marks of a gentleman, I 
was not a little surprised to find that the 
high-minded Lord Brougham could con- 
descend to accept my presents, without 
deigning to acknowledge the receipt of 
them. Here I must beg your lordship 
[Lord John Russell, to whom the letter 
is addressed] not to mistake my mean- 
ing. Iam not a common beggar; I did 
not solicit any personal benefit for my- 
self, nor would I accept of any such fa- 
vour from his lordship, if he were to 
offer it. All that I required of his lord- 
ship, as the president of your society, 
was to see justice done to my work, by 
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having the arguments that are contained 
in it fairly and — reviewed ; and 
as the monthly periodicals have twice 
appeared since that work was published, 
and no notice has been taken of it, either 
in any of these periodicals, or by the 
committee of your society, to whom his 
lordship might have referred it, I must 
conclude that he has no intention of 
complying with my wishes.” 


Nothing can be more reasonable 
than this. Captain Forman sends a 
book to Lord Brougham, and “ not 
being a common beggar,” only expects 
that his lordship will issue an order to 
have it reviewed in some of the month- 
ly publications. Time-——seven whole 
weeks — passes, and horrible to relate, 


“The monthly publications have now 
appeared three times, and all the quarter- 
lies once since the publication of my 
work,” 


The baseness both of Brougham and 
the magazines being quite unintelligible, 
the captain determined to try again. 


«« As I knew that it would be useless 
for me to make the application, I re- 
quested his lordship to make use of his 
undoubted influence to get these papers, 
in corroboration of mine and refutation 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s opinions, inserted 
in one of the philosophical magazines ; 
and accompanied my request with an 
intimation, that if it would be attended 
with too much trouble to his lordship, I 
wished to have the papers returned to 
me, in order that I might make my ap- 
plication elsewhere. This letter, my 
lord [Lord John Russell], as well as the 
former, has been treated with silent con- 
tempt. His lordship has neither an- 
swered my letter, nor sent back my pa- 
pers, which I very much want, as, in 
consequence of placing full reliance on 
his lordship’s honour, I have kept no 
copy of them.” 


This, we assure Captain Forman, is 
quite wrong. Old and hackneyed edi- 
tors like us will advise him to keep 
copies of every thing he sends to us 
Magazine folk, Sylvanus Urban, Lord 
Brougham, Oliver Yorke, &c.&c. Let 
him never rely upon our honour for a 
moment. Many are the temptations 
to get rid of MSS. which daily assail 
us; and sometimes necessity compels 
the most unceremonious use of docu- 
ments precious even as those of For- 
man. The same calamity may happen 
to us all— 


Serius aut citius sedem properamus ad 
unam. 
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A by-battle with Sir John Herschel 
occurred pretty much about the same 
time as this skirmish with Brougham, 
and Captain Forman was accused of 
not acting exactly up to all the laws of 
politeness in his communications with 
the astronomical knight of Slough. 
The captain half admits this guoad 
the knight; but as for the chancellor, 
that is quite a different thing. 


‘Sir John Herschel may affect to 
lament that I should have adopted a tone 
of language that is so out of unison with 
his feelings on philosophical subjects; but 
my Lord Brougham, who is proverbially 
famous for lashing his opponents with 
unmitigated severity, cannot very con- 
sistently make the high tone of language 
which I have assumed a ground of com- 
plaint against me; and what is there 
besides, in any part of my work, that 
can justify his lordship for dispensing, 
in this one case, with the common rules 
of politeness and good breeding? His 
lordship might have felt surprised at my 
forbearance, under the provocations which 
I have received ; but he, ofall mankind, 
ought not to find fault with the intem- 
perance of my language ; for the most 
vehement and passionate expressions in 
my book would appear tame and insipid, 
if they were compared with some of his 
lordship’s own philippics. Read the 
work yourself, my lord, and point out, if 
you can, one sentence, or even one word, 
that, either as a man, a gentleman, ora 
Christian, I can have any reason to be 
ashamed of. I have stated facts, and 
drawn inferences from them that cannot 
reasonably be disputed ; but in no part 
of the work have I condescended to call 
names. I compared myself indeed to a 
worm that was writhing in agony under 
the torture that had been inflicted upon 
me by the ill-treatment, the shuffling, 
evasive, and dishonest conduct, of a set 
of philosophers, who profess to be the 
advocates of truth, while, from selfish 
and party motives, they are doing all in 
their power to throw obstacles in the 
way of truth. I compared myself to a 
worm, but I never called the bitterest of 
my opponents a crawling reptile, a wasp, 
a stingless insect, and, by way of climax, 
a nauseous and filthy bug !” 


All this is put home. III manners 
and ill language are like curses and 
young chickens. If Brougham black- 
guarded Sugden, surely Forman may 
blackguard Herschel. The respectable 
precedent will plead. From the mo- 
ment that the Lord Chancellor forgot to 
answer Capt. Forman’s letter, a change 
came over Forman’s dream. 
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** How have I mistaken the character 
of his lordship! He was the beau idéal 
of my imagination, ‘in whom the ele- 
ments were so mixed, that nature might 
stand up and say, to all the world, This 
is the man!’ The friend of the op- 
pressed, the advocate of the people’s 
rights, the patron of science, the encou- 
rager of talent, the noble mind, the libe- 
ral spirit superior to the prejudices of 
common minds —alas!. where are they ? 
All these glorious attributes, with which 
my glowing fancy had invested him, 
have vanished like the morning mist ; 
and this magnificent mind, this demi-god 
of my own creation, turns out to be a 
puisne mortal, walking upon stilts, and 
looking about for admiration,” &c. &c. 


The quondam demigod, Brougham, 
being thus disposed of, the captain falls 
foul of Lord John Russell, to whom 
he addresses this letter : 


“* My Lord,” says he, “if I am to 
form my co .clusions from dear-bought 
experience, I must expect that your 
lordship, in imitation of Lord Brougham, 
will treat any application that comes from 
so insignificant a person as I am with 
scorn and derision ; but it is not because 
you are the brother of a duke, or one of 
his majesty’ s ministers, but because you 
are the Vice-President of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful (that is, true) 
Knowledge, that I address this letter to 
you, in the hope that I may not find your 
professions of disinterested philanthropy 
quite so unsubstantial as my Lord 
Brougham’s.” 


John does not happen to be the 
brother, but the son of a duke, his 
illustrious namesake and father being 
at present, and long may he so con- 
tinue, the worthy head and appropriate 
intellectual representative of the house 
of Russell-—a house immortalised in 
its latter generations in the works of 
Junius, Burke, Russell Square, and 
Don Carlos. But, except that slip, 
all the rest of the sentence is excellent. 
The captain is determined to bring his 
broadside to bear on the whole Useful 
Knowledge Society. He fears, how- 
ever, that he will not be attended to. 


“‘ Whether, my lord, you may be dis- 
posed to acknow ledge the receipt of this 
letter, or whether, in imitation of Lord 
Brougham, you may take it into your 
head to fancy that a man of your lord- 
ship’s high rank is not bound to treat so 
humble an individual as I am with com- 
mon civility, I cannot pretend to divine ; 
but I think it right to apprise your lord- 
ship, that, whatever may be your deter- 
mination, as I have been provoked to 


write it, I shall most certainly publish it ; 
and, as I said of a former work, I will 
take care that it shall be republished 
after my death, so that it shall not be 
my fault if the politeness of my Lord 
Brougham, and the shuffling and evasive 
conduct of the present race of the New- 
tonian philosophers, should not be duly 
appreciated by posterity. 
I now beg leave to subscribe myself, 
my Lord, 
with very great respect, 
your Lordship's 
most obedient 
and devoted servant, 
Watrer Forman.” 
“« Pilton, near Shepton- Mallet, 
August 9, 1832.” 
His fears are too true. 


What says 
John in reply? 


“ Whitehall, August 14, 1832. 

** Srn,—I have received a parcel from 
you with two books and a letter. I can 
only say, that whatever may be the value 
of your speculations, the society to which 
I belong is one for the distribution, and 
not for the discovery of knowledge. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Russev..” 

The sentence would have run just as 
well, and been far more consistent with 
truth, if John had said: “ The society 
to which I belong is one neither for the 
distribution nor the discovery of know- 
ledge, but for the support and extension 
of the grand cause of humbug. 

Your obedient servant, 
Jounny Russet.” 
He might have added, “ and my dating 
from Whitehall proves that the cause 
of humbug has pretty well succeeded 
in my own case.” 

Captain Forman, until these late ad- 
ventures, had far more awful ideas of 
the peerage, but they are now in a great 
measure dissipated. Stung by the non- 
chalance of John Russell, he exclaims : 


***A lord, opposed against a man, 
is but a man!’ Whether his lordship 
means to class himself among the philo- 
sophers of the age, or whether he merely 
wishes to screen them from merited in- 
famy, his refusal to weg my challenge 
fully justifies all that I have said re- 
specting their duplicity and meanness. 
His lordship wilfully shuts his eyes 
against argument, because he is deter- 
mined not to relinquish error.” 


So John Russell, after all, is but a 
man. What a humiliating discovery ! 
John Russell no more than man! 
Well! it will make us think higher 
of our general nature, when we know 
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it to be admitted that we belong to 
the same species as John Russell! His 
lordship is, however, clearly bound to 
accept the captain’s challenge —else 
we must alter the apophthegm, and say 
that “ A Lord John opposed to a For- 
man is no great shakes ofa man.” The 
captain’s conclusion is quite pathetic : 


“I confess that my disappointment is 
great; but there is one consolation left 
me, which his lordship does not seem 
disposed to take from me. I can still 
indulge myself in the enjoyment of 
golden dreams ; for as I firmly believe 
that truth will finally prevail, so I am 
convinced that posterity will do me jus- 
tice, though my Lord Brougham and my 
Lord John Russell are determined to do 
all in their power to prevent the further 
advancement of knowledge.” 


Leaving, then, Brougham, Russell, 
Forman, and Posterity, to settle the 
matter as they can, let us turn to the 
battle with Sir John Herschel. The 
captain, as we have mentioned already, 
had defied all the Newtonic philoso- 
phers, and put them to rout. But he 
chose, as his own particular and pri- 
vate antagonist, Sir John Herschel, a 
Guelphic knight of high class. Sir 
John, however, with his new knight- 
hood, had not learned the necessity of 
taking up every glove cast down ; and 
the following note, which we give with 
its appropriate comment, was the only 
notice he took of the captain : 


“« «Sir Jobn Herschel has the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of Capt. For- 
man’s work, entitled, Treatises on several 
very important Subjects in Natural Philo- 
sophy, containing a personal attack on 
Sir John Herschel too utterly unpro- 
voked, and too obviously groundless, 
to excite any feeling of irritation, or the 
slightest intention on Sir John Herschel’s 
part to reply to it.’ 

“If Sir John Herschel could prove that 
what I have written about him and his 
brother philosophers was utterly unpro- 
voked and obviously groundless, he would 
be glad enough to reply to it, because he 
would have it in his power of proving to 
the world that I am a vile calumniator. 
His determination not to reply to my 
strictures only proves that they were 
well founded, and that he feels himself 
unable to justify his conduct even to his 
own bosom. But, putting personalities out 
of the question, does Sir John Herschel 
mean to maintain that truth ought to be 
rejected by philosophers, by men of prin- 
ciple, merely because it is delivered in an 
angry tone! Or if, as he seems to inti- 
mate, he should refuse to notice my direct 
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appeals to him on philosophical, not per- 
sonal, questions, is he weak enough to 
believe that posterity will allow these 
shuffling excuses to prove any thing be- 
sides his own conviction that my argu- 
ments are unanswerable? Sir John has 
announced his intention to publish a 
treatise on astronomy ; and if, as I sus- 
ect, he should not fulfil his promise, or 
if it should appear without any notice 
being taken in it of my direct appeals to 
him upon philosophical questions, his own 
conduct will fully justify all the charges 
that I have brought against the New- 
tonian philosophers, taken as a body, and 
he may depend upon it that posterity 
will draw the same inference that I do.” 


Ay! ay! captain. Hail Posterity 
whenever you are ina gale. Nobody 
can tell that she refuses to answer your 
salute —and that’s a comfort. 

But Sir John does not get off so 
easily—a new wager of battle is pro- 
posed : 





‘‘T am willing to meet any champion 
that they may choose to appoint, and 
defend these opinions against his objec- 
tions, provided your society will after- 
wards permit his objections and my 
replies to be printed and published in 
the same volume; so that the public, 
and, above all, an impartial posterity, 
may be enabled to decide on the merits 
of the arguments on both sides. Your 
champion shall be allowed to select any 
subject of which I have treated in the 
work which I herewith send you ; but, 
by way of preliminary, I wish to have 
those papers which are now in the hands 
of Lord Brougham subjected to his 
criticism, and then printed, along with 
the criticism, in any one of the philoso- 
phical magazines, or in a journal that 
may be instituted expressly for that 


purpose.” 


If Herschel does not meet this, he 
is done. The whole pamphlet winds 
up with the following eloquent and 
energetic address : 


“It was very justly observed by the 
great Lord Chatham, that confidence is 
a plant of slow growth in an aged breast ; 
and, as I have never yet met with any 
thing like openness and candour on the 
part of the philosophers and critics, you 
have only yourselves to blame for the 
doubt which I cannot help entertaining 
of your integrity and sincerity. You 
will pardon me, therefore, for suggesting 
to you, that integrity in philosophy, as 
well as honesty in the common dealings 
of life, will, in the end, turn out to be 
the best policy. If you can prove that I 
am mistaken on these points, you will 
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not sully your reputation by publicly 
refuting me; and if, child-like, you will 
persist in holding opinions which you 
cannot support by argument, the time 
may come when you will court oblivion 
as a blessing, and your descendants, if 
you should leave any, will have to blush 
for their father’s weakness, * * 

* © Impartial and unprejudiced 
philosophers will occasionally start into 
existence, who will require stronger evi- 
dence in support of your favourite dogma 
than whining insinuations and unfounded 
assertions ; and before another generation 
shall have passed away, the motives of 
those who have made themselves conspi- 
cuous in opposing truth will be investi- 
gated, and their dulness or duplicity be 
recorded in the page of history.” 


After this grave and stinging rebuke, 
our readers perchance will inquire what 
the quarrel is about? Why,—it is 
something of vast importance with 
respect to the distance of the planets. 
We extract the two most grievous 
cases of injustice and oppression that 
we can find. Jupiter’s satellites are 
especially ill-used. We have a table 
of their grievances. 


«It appears, by the table, that Kep- 
ler’s rule makes the period of Jupiter's 
second satellite one-tenth part too short, 
and that mine makes it one-ninth part too 
long.” 


How scandalous of Kepler! He is 
clearly abominable in being one-tenth 
too short, and Forman deserving of the 
highest praise in being one-ninth too 
long. We know which measure we 
should choose. But to come to higher 
matters : 


**Let us apply this principle to the 
estimated distances of the Georgium Sidus 
from the sun. Kepler's rule places that 
planet 1,800,000,000 miles from the sun, 
while mine reduces the distance to 
869,000,000 miles. The difference is 
930,000,000 miles, nine-nineteenths of 
which, or 441,000,000 miles, is the 
amount of Kepler’s error, without making 
any allowance for the disturbing forces 
of these satellites, which, as I shall im- 
mediately prove, will increase his error 
very materially, if it does not absolutely 
double it; while my apparent, or real, 
error must, of course, diminish in the 
same proportion as his increases.” 


Hlere’s a villain, this Kepler! Bam- 
ming us with his 1 800,000,000 of miles, 
while Forman shews it is not a furlong 
more than 869,000,000! Kepler never 
could have thought of the practical 


importance of this deception—if he 
did, he was a knave. Suppose a man 
were to bet against a trotting-match 
from this to the Georgium Sidus, how 
he would be taken in if he were to go 
by Kepler's computation! Every thing 
else being even, it would be 1,800 to 
869—more than 2 to 1— against him. 
Scandalous! Again: 


“Tt is evident from this, that the dis- 
turbing forces of these satellites must 
have shortened the period of the second 
satellite at least 5h. 16m. ; and this, pro- 
perly allowed for, will make the period, 
found by myrule, less than one-twentieth 
part too slow, and the same period, found 
by Kepler’s rule, more than one-seventh 
part too fast. We are certain that these 
disturbing forces have shortened the pe- 
riod of Jupiter’s second satellite 5h. 16m., 
but we cannot be sure that they have not 
shortened it much more ; and it is at least 
possible, and not very improbable, that they 
may have shortened it so much as 9h.30m., 
which would reduce my original error to 
a cipher, and increase Kepler's, when ap- 
plied to the Georgium Sidus, to no less a 
sum than 930,000,000 miles,” 


We need go no further. The im- 
portance of the subject will be at 
once perceived, and the captain’s 
grievance duly appreciated. 

Forman, then, pitches Brougham 
and John Russell to David Jones. 
We think he is right. It is so clearly 
the duty of a Lord Chancellor and a 
Paymaster of the Forces to control the 
magazines and philosophical journals, 
that he has been excessively ill treated 
in their not immediately ordering from 
Chancery or the War Office a review 
of his lucubrations. Yet the captain 


. May see that there is at least one 


Magazine which, defying the Whig 
keepers of the king’s conscience and 
the army’s purse, breaks that felonious 
silence which he attributes to the rest 
of the periodical literature of the coun- 
try —it is needless for us here to say 
that the name of that illustrious work is 
Fraser’s MaGazine. 

P.S. And let us add, by way of 
postscript, that the Magazine afore- 
said is as ready as Forman himself to 
expose the humbug, not only of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and its penny trumpery, 


but also of the leading management of 


the Royal Society, and the other philo- 
sophical and literary bodies of London. 
A paper on this subject is much 
wanted, 
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WILLIAM ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Ir is not exactly according to our practice to insert in this gallery of ours eminent 
persons defunct ; but as we happened to have included Roscoe in our original list, 
we thought it a pity that the accident of his dying before we had time to give him 
a place, should deprive him of the meditated honour. 

He was born in 1753, and died in 1831—so that he had passed the age assigned 
by Moses to man by some eight years. When the close of his life was approach- 
ing, he said that he had reason to be grateful for having passed through the world 
so calmly, and with so many pleasurable sensations; and we believe that he 
spoke with perfect sincerity. He began life as an attorney, and was so successful 
in his profession, that, after some years of exertion, he was enabled to retire to 
enjoy his olium cum dignitate ; from which he was seduced, in an unlucky hour, 
to join a banking concern, the end of which was bankruptcy. In good or evil 
fate his moral fame was untouched ; and he displayed himself equal to either 
fortune. His misfortunes did not depress him ; and the only expression of regret 
that we recollect to have escaped from him, was in the beautiful sonnet on the 
loss of his books. 

He was of a class of politicians who were mischievous enough, but he never 
had power sufficient to effect mischief. He took what is commonly called the 
liberal side of politics, and wrote trim and pretty common-places against war, 
slavery, intolerance, &c. &c. without condescending to consider these things as 
any thing more than words, without reference to the events of real life. Shocked 
at war, for instance, when it was waged by England against the iron despotism 
of Napoleon, he saw nothing to shock him when it was waged by Napoleon 
against us, or against all mankind. Commiserating the condition of the West 
Indian peasant because he is called slave, he yet assented to, and to the utmost 
of his power recommended, the philosophy of the Malthusians and others, who 
have inflicted the reality of slavery on the peasant or manufacturer of Great Britain. 
In his Leo the Tenth, ready to defend the exertions of the papacy, and its penal 
enactments, to reduce the spirit of Luther and the other apostles of the Reformation 
under the bonds of the most grinding ecclesiastical tyranny, he was equally ready 
elsewhere to denounce as intolerant the laws which curbed the aggressive spirit of 
popery in Ireland. Such, however, are the ordinary hallucinations, if not some- 
thing worse, of our Liberals. He was in parliament for one session, but he made 
no figure. At the next election he was pelted by the populace; and when, in the 
succeeding one, he stood again for Liverpool, he was beaten on the poll. 

His two books, Leo the Tenth and Lorenzo the Magnificent, are the main 
props of his fame. Lis poetry, though occasionally graceful, has no stamina to 
insure it any extended existence. But these volumes are really a present to 
English— perhaps we might say to European—literature. The Italians them- 
selves were quite enraptured with them, and they have become classical works 
in Italy. Their faults are numerous and easily pointed out—Sismondi has done 
so with no very sparing hand; and English critics of a more masculine school 
than that in which Roscoe was reared, will complain of the nerveless style of 
wiredrawn elegance in which they are composed. ‘The school of Blair has 
indeed done much to debase and emasculate the English language. But after 
making all abatements, they are works which have amply supplied a great 
desideratum, and did no small service to our literature in turning our attention 
to the glories of the Italian tongue. To have been the author of such histories 
is no slight fame, and we do not wonder that Liverpool is proud of having pro- 
duced Roscoe. Washington Irving's observations, in his Geoffrey Crayon, on the 
occasion of his landing in that city, and his reflections on the sale of Roscoe’s 
library, will be recollected by all who have any feeling for generous writing. 
He is, we believe, however, somewhat unjust to Roscoe’s creditors, for we 
understand that a most valuable selection of the books was offered to him, 
but peremptorily declined. 

The picture opposite is a very exact likeness. 
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The Spermaceti Candle. 


THE SPERMACETI CANDLE. 


** The sovereignest thing on earth 
, 





Is ’parmacity 


Ye gods immortal ! in all time 

By heavenly zephyrs fanned well, 
Inspire my besom while I climb 
Th’ Eolian mount, with steps sublime — 
The matchless subject of my rhyme 

A Spermaceti Candle. 


Dim was each light in days of old, 
’Mong Saxon, Goth, and Vandal, 

Compared with that which now is sold, 

(Better than tallow, dip, or mould,) 

Whose flame is brighter far than gold — 
A Spermaceti Candle. 


Place every kind of light in view, 

And when you’ve quietly scanned all, 
I'll bet a pipe of wine that you 
Will give the preference unto 

A Spermaceti Candle. 


If tallow, therefore, you eschew, 
And are averse to handle, 
The very best thing you can do 
Is in its place to substitu- 
Te a Spermaceti Candle. 


Its colour is as pure as snow, 
Or floors strewed with white sand all ; 
It burneth with a peerless glow — 
A proof that there is nought below 
Like a Spermaceti Candle. 


It needs no snuffing, for the wick, 

So beautiful and grand all, 
Becomes not cabbaged, faint, or sick — 
With tallow lights a common trick — 
But never with that shining stick, 

A Spermaceti Candle. 


Tall Etna from his flaming peak, 
With fiery arches spanned all, 
Exhibits but a lustre weak, 
Compared with that bright steady streak, 
Which cometh unobscured by reek, 
From a Spermaceti Candle. 


Our old theatric records say, 

That Covent Garden band all 
Once on a time refused to play 
March, hornpipe, dirge, or roundelay, 
Save by the pure transparent ray 
(Allowed to each musician gay) 
Of a Spermaceti Candle. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


The bard tnboketh the aix 
of the immortal gods. 


Sheweth the miserable in= 
fertority of the ancients in 
respect of lights. 


De betteth a pipe of wine 
in fabour of the Spermaceti 
Candle. 


Ef pou eschew tallow, anv 
are aberse to soiling pour 
fingers, use spermaceti. 


Describeth, with much 
gusto, the beauty of its com= 
plexion, and superiority of 
its light. 


Sheweth how it necveth 
not snuffing, nor becometh 
cabbaged. 


Preferreth its light to that 
of (Mount Etna; useth the 
Scottish reck, which signi= 
fieth smoke. 


Relateth an ancient leqend 
concerning the band of Covent 
Garden Theatre. 
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That Hanoverian genius rare, 
The organ-loving Handel, 
Could not a single stave prepare, 

Unless when on his easy chair 
He sat, surrounded by the glare 
Of a Spermaceti Candle. 


Great Hannibal, Hamilcar’s lad, 

Who armies could command well, 
(Some say much better than his dad,) 
Once saved himself from rout most sad 
By means of cows and bullocks mad, 
Each monster's horns with flames yclad 

From a Spermaceti Candle. 


Some praise the sun, and some the moon, 
In eloquence quite grand all : 
A fig for both! I'll beat them soon — 
The last in May, the first in June — 
By that incomparable boon, 
A Spermaceti Candle. 


I've travelled east, I’ve travelled west, 
I’ve been in Coromandel, 

And I can say, without a jest, 

That, both in hall and peasant’s nest, 

"Tis of its race avowed the best — 
The Spermaceti Candle. 


In Abyssinia, where the heat 
Each native’s phiz hath tanned well, 
They deem their happiness complete 
If any friend whom they may meet 
Will have the goodness them te treat 
To a Spermaceti Candle. 


There’s nothing in the world so bright, 
As you must understand well ; 
Suppose you lose your way at night, 
What think you on with all your might? 
Why, to be sure, upon a light- 
Ed Spermaceti Candle. 


"Tis strange that those who love to sing 
The deeds of Cribb and Randall — 
Those potent heroes of the ring — 
Should never yet have touched the string 
In praise of that most useful thing, 
A Spermaceti Candle. 


A cock-boat by the lightning smit, 
A seventy-four that’s manned ill, 
Are bad enough, but not a whit 
More to be pitied than the cit, 
Who has not in his house a bit 
Of Spermaceti Candle. 


The Grecian maids, so fair and sweet, 
Wore on each leg a sandal ; 

But all their skill was incomplete 

To shew at night their lovely feet, 

Without that accessory neat, 

A Spermaceti Candle. 


The Spermaceti Candle. 









Sheweth how Handel could 
not compose his @ratorios 
sabe by ihe light of sperma= 
ceti. 


How Hannibal bamboozled 
Fabius, by means of sperma= 
ceti candles tied to the horns 
of cows and bulls. 


Shetweth the folly of those 
who praise the sun anv 
moon. 


Spermaceti candles much 
sought after in Coromannel. 


Eke in Abyssinia. 


Shetweth that the belatey 
trabeller thinketh with all 
his might on spermaceti. 


Expresseth surprise that 
Frosty = faced Fogo, anv 
other laureates of the ring, 
should habe neglected to sing 
the praises thereof. 


The citizen who hath not 
a bit of said candle Deserbeth 
much pitp. 


{Paketh a classical allu= 
sion to the maids of Gireece, 
and their well=turned unvder= 
standings. 
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Live where he may, or far or near, Direful penalty which 
He ought to be trepanned well, ought to be inflicted on those 

And made to suffer stripes severe, who are 80 sinful as to sneer 

Imprisonment in cell most drear, at a Spermacett candle. 





Without tobacco, gin, or beer, 
Who has the heartlessness to sneer 
At a Spermaceti Candle. 


Avbiseth all honest men to 





May honest men, where’er they be, 


With indignation brand all brand those who sip their tea 
Who sip their toddy, or their tea, or toDDy without the light of 
In wint’ry nights, by land or sea, Spermacett. 


Without the cheerful lustre free 
Of a Spermaceti Candle. 





Behold yon taper, shining bright Sheweth the inferiority of 
In lamp that is japanned well, a certain light in a fapanned 

Although it gives a pleasant light, lamp to spermaceti. 

’Twould really seem as dark as night, 

If but contrasted with the might 

Of a Spermaceti Candle. 





If you desire to be renowned Sheweth the eminent use of 
At cards, and play your hand well, spermacett in sundrp games. 
A clearcr help cannot be found, 

(Whether the game be square or round,) 

Than a Spermaceti Candle. 












If e’er by chance you sail upon Sheweth the social effects 
The Straits of Babelmandel, of a spermaceti in the Straits 
Where gas-lights are but little known, of Babelmanvel. 


You'll ne’er be dull, nor feel alone, 
If you have for compan-i-6n 
A Spermaceti Candle. 





To place beside it oil or gas Sheiwcth the absurdity of 
Would be a kind of scandal, comparing oil or gas to the 
Which none would think of but an ass spermaceti candle. 
(Of whom there are a few, alas !) 
Who vainly hopes thus to surpass 
The Spermaceti Candle. 













In short, this luminary bright, Concluding stanza, in 

Like baby you might dandle, which is sententiously sum= 
For cleanliness and giving light, med up the rare ualities of 
And aspect of a snowy white, a spermacett candle. 


There’s nought — especially at night — 
Like a Spermaceti Candle. 


I may as well conclude, for if Another conclusion, by 
I wrote another bandle, wap of ending. 

I could not add a single whiff 

Which would go further to uplif- 

T a Spermaceti Candle. 
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Some Passages in the Life of an Idler. 





LIFE OF AN IDLER. 


No. IV. 


** Those who inflict must suffer,—for they see 
The work of their own hearts, and that must be 
Our chastisement or recompense.” 


T tay until night-fall on the deck, in 
that state of extreme exhaustion which 
is neither life nor death, but partakes 
of the bitterness of both. I was suf- 
fering under a species of palsy, alike of 
mind and body ; the power of volition 
was suspended—I was either in a state 
of perfect lethargy or dread and weakly 
convulsion; my thoughts, my sensa- 
tions, my feelings, were all produced 
by irregular stimuli, over which I had 
no control; my limbs were all relaxed ; 
the irritable principle seemed ebbing 
from the muscles ——ebbing and ebbing 
fast away. My heart was crushed, 
and my mind had, as it were, swung 
from its moorings, and was drifting 
helmless through the realms of dream. 
My very senses, when they did act, 
acted only to play me false — every 
thing seemed cold to my touch, while 
within I was consuming with a slow 
fire. The most appalling sounds, the 
wildest cries, were bellowed in my 
ears, or borne to me from the distance 
on the sobbing breeze ;— the puypis 
and the #yués,* and the avenging whoop 
ringing over land and sea, pursuing 
the devoted under the earth — into the 
realms of night—and for the eternity 
of ages! And the burden of the 
Erynnean hymn — 


"El 0 ra rebumivy 
Tods Medes, TULUKOM lL, 
Tlagaupooe, Pesvodaris, 
“Tuvos tz "Eguviwy, 
Aicpios Pgsvary apog- 
puntos, avove. Beorsis. t 


Here was the oracle of the searching, 


Al- 


ready did I fancy myself dvaipzaray 


the eternal, the inexorable fate! 


Birxnua, Seimovwv cxcve And now the 
very forms were palpable to the vision- 
ary eye—the detestable, the disgusting 
band! Neither women, nor gorgons, 
nor harpies, but hideous resemblances 
unto each !—the hags!—the antique 
virgins !— whom neither god, nor man, 
nor beast can embrace. 
* * * 
Tease, Warwmi waidses, als ov pee 
Orayv ris, 0bd avbowmres, ovas One ror: 
x * * 

But now they had snuffed up the 
scent of blood —that blood which 
would not sink into the earth and be 
forgotten —ducayxouicroy rarai — and 
every clift and rock of the iron-bound 
coast from which I was departing ren- 
dered them forth;—the implacable 
Furies! And they were gathering on 
the crest of each high wave that chased 
our vessel, Jike a courser in his might ; 
and they danced, and shouted, and 
flung their snaky locks on the mad 
wind, and whirled their avenging whips, 
as they drove me, a God-abandoned 
exile from my native shores, to some 
savage, and distant, and inscrutable 
land. But where? Oh! my brain 
burned with a sick and smouldering 
fire, when I thought on the question 
of the Spirit of Wisdom, and the answer 
of the ministers of Fate. 

"AOHNA—Kal oa xrdvoves rot 7 riguee 
Tis Quyns. 

XOPOT—"Oxreu 7d xaiosw endapod voui- 
Esrau.t ree 


* The sounds issuing from the lips of the Furies, when the shade of Clytemnestra 


is rousing them from the slumber into which they have sunk. 

t As none of the translations of the matin of Aeschylus, in the most remote 
degree approach the original, I will attempt a paraphrase of the burden of the tre- 
mendous chorus the Furies sing over Orestes, the astounding strain, woveay eruytgay— 


as they themselves style it. 


O’er the doom’d one this the strain !— 
To cloud the mind,—to fire the brain, — 
To prostrate all the power of thought,— 
The Furies’ hymn, thus deftly wrought, 
To chain the spirit in a spell,— 
Strange to the lyre,—man-withering — fell !—H. M. 


¢ Athena.—And for the slayer where the limit of flight ? 


Chorus,——W here to rejoice is in no sort permitted | !—H. M. 
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* * * 


As I lay in my berth, this passive 
state of loathsome being was succeeded 
by a wild reaction. The fever-fit was 
on me—the blood now boiled in my 
veins—my brain was whirling in flame 
—I was on the verge of madness! 
I sprung up; I would not wait till 
madness clung me ;—I went forth. The 
moon was streaming its cool and gentle 
light upon the deep; a sinuous scarf, 
woven of silver rays, heaved softly on 
old Ocean’s bosom, like a gossamer ker- 
chief on the breast ofwoman. I plunged 
into the deep, and rising far, far away 
from the vessel’s track, I stretched on 
and onwards, enveloped in a glory of 
that gentle light. Sancta Maria, how 
delicious! An inexplicable calm was 
on me and around me. Had I passed 
through those fabled waters which 
wash away all earthly stains —the foul 
traces of grief, and guilt, and passion— 
I could not have been more free from 
recollection, more perfectly possessed 
by a tingling sensation of soft rapture, 
in the absence of all thought. 

* > * 

Thus did I stretch onwards, rejoicing 
in the deep and dreamless silence of 
my heart. 3 “i = 
But, alas! alas! humanity is weak, 
and humanity is mean. My strength 
began to fail. I was now unwilling 
to give up my life; I struggled on. 
But whither? There was not a speck 
to be seen upon the boundless ocean- 
floods ; there was no hope of relief 
that justified the least exertion. And 
yet, with a dogged resolution I did 
struggle on, and on, and on, long after 
all my muscles felt, as it were, coiled 
up to prevent my striking out— long, 
indeed, after every motion had become 
torture indescribable, and when it 
would have seemed to me bliss su- 
preme to fold my hands above my 
head, and sink to everlasting rest. 

* * * 

I was picked up by the boat ofa 
vessel which I had not seen, and which 
must have been holding the same course 
with myself. When dragged on board 
I fainted, and bled copiously from the 
nostrils. 

* * * 

In a few days I was able to take my 
place in the cabin of Captain Bardolph. 
* * Bo 

A strange fellow was Bardolph — an 
excellent sailor—a brave man, pos- 
sessing good natural parts, but of the 
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most extraordinary cast of mind withal. 
Fortune had dealt with him right scur- 
vily, and yet he had borne himself so 
oddly in their encounters, that one 
could have scarcely blamed the ca- 
pricious goddess, even if she had en- 
joyed her eyesight. 

Although wearing an immense shew 
of reasoning, a metaphysician might 
have well pronounced poor Bardolph 
mad. He always argued right; but 
he always argued from wrong prin- 
ciples. He had been all his life doing 
things which would have been ex- 
tremely wise if the hypotheses whereon 
he acted had been well founded: but 
they never were. 

He entered the navy in his early 
youth, and obtained his lieutenancy 
before the ordinary time, as a reward 
for extreme gallantry in action. Shortly 
after his father died, and by returning 
home to take possession of an ample 
patrimony, he lost his chance of farther 
promotion at that stirring period. A 
law-suit awaited him on the beach, and 
by suffering it to be decided by arbitra- 
tion the sailor lost half his estate. It did 
not leave the family, however; it went 
to a near relation, who was a lawyer. 

To repair his fortunes, he married 
an heiress. In due course she brought 
him a number of fine children, but 
never a foot of land or a sous of money. 
There were unsettled claims upon the 
property which descended to her; most 
of it had been purchased by her father, 
and certain kinsmen and creditors of 
the ancient possessors really had claims, 
and a great many people said they 
had. In pursuance, however, of the 
best legal advice, Bardolphresisted them 
en masse, and the lands were by con- 
sequence thrown into chancery, where 
they were sweated for the usual time, 
and at last sold for one-tenth of their 
value. Bardolph, of course, got nothing. 
There was no surplus for him; and, 
moreover, in the course of the pro- 
ceedings he jad been again and again 
obliged to raise money, and had heaped 
mortgage upon mortgage on the remain- 
ing moiety of his paternal estate. This 
was bad enough in all conscience, but 
it neither soured his temper nor dashed 
his hopes; his maternal uncle was a 
nabob, and he had long since been 
named his heir. But, alas! the old 
gentleman, to enjoy the attentions of a 
nurse, took unto himself a wife, and 
dying he bequeathed to her all his 
personalities ; ‘and, by levying fines 
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and suffering recoveries, he had con- 
trived to add to them the value of his 
landed property. 

Bardolph, in obedience to the imme- 
diate suggestions, as he conceived, of 
the blue-eyed Athena, like the divine 
Achilles, smothered his wrath, and lived 
upon the best possible terms with the 
widow, until the hour when she too 
glided under the earth. He was not 
forgotten in her will; all his uncle’s 
books, and one hundred pounds to 
buy a mourning-riug, were bequeathed 
to him. The rest of her property she 
left to a host of charitable institutions. 
For the last few years of her life she 
had been devout exceedingly. 

Bardolph was by no means curious 
either in books or rings ;—so the first 
he sold, and the emblem of mourning 
he never bought, but expended the 
money in again procuring the best legal 
opinions: they were directly in favour 
om attempt to break the will. But 
clear as the case was, not a sixpence 
could he raise. When you have no 
money, you can get no law (to say 
nothing of justice); so Bardolph was 
compelled to be quiet. And now the 
only question that remained for him 
was how to disembarrass the residue of 
his patrimonial property of its pestife- 
rous burthen. He addressed himself 
with infinite energy and diligence to 
its solution. Many fine woven schemes 
were devised ; many put in execu- 
tion: but each exertion served only to 
draw down fresh weights on the object 
of his solicitude, until at length it was 
fairly overwhelmed. And thus, after 
all his labours, poor Bardolph found, 
that, without being guilty of any crime, 
or the least extravagance, he had abso- 
lutely lost one half of his estate, and 
placed the other beyond his enjoyment 
or control. 

Meantime—that is, during a period 
of thirty years—he bad been repeatedly 
at sea, and had seen service in every 
quarter of the world; but he never 
rose higher than a lieutenant, although 
he had promises of patronage from 
every member that represented his 
native county, and promises of pro- 
motion from every successive adminis- 
tration. ° ° He was now 
in command of the vessel bound to 
Moose Fort. 

+ * # 

Bardolph’s appearance, character, 
manners, and habits, were quite as 
strange as his story. Great was the 
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pride that swelled his bosom when he 
contemplated his person in a glass, or 
displayed its symmetry in the discharge 
of his functions upon deck. He was 
about five feet six in height, clean 
built, and well turned, with a slight 
tendency to corpulence. His head 
was grey, and his nose was, like his 
immortal namesake’s, fiery red ; and 
the red blood was curdled throughout 
the entire surface of his countenance. 
* * * 

He was one whom few men knew, 
and most men held in no good odour ; 
while those who knew him well, and 
liked him much, could not trust him 
for his waywardness of mind. From 
a want of fixed principles, an uncer- 
tainty of mind, and an intolerance of 
any thing approximating to present 
annoyance, he oftentimes did many 
things, which, albeit no evil was in- 
tended, yet bore they a most sinister 
aspect to the world. He possessed a 
most forgetive brain; he was perpetu- 
ally throwing forth some glimpses of 
discoveries that had been made a thou- 
sand years before. His intellectual 
activity was wonderful, but never could 
be turned to good account; all his 
creations were incapable and incom- 
plete. ° + ” Ile was 
vain of every thing that ever distin- 
guished humanity, excepting that part 
of knowledge and that personal attri- 
bute which he pre-eminently possessed 
—sailorship, and indomitable courage. 
He could blow an apocryphal tune 
through a broken-winded flute, and 
thence thought himself an accomplished 
musician. He could string together a 
queer jumble of rhymes, whereof the 
sense was occult, the while the aberra- 
tions from the received forms of spell- 
ing, grammar, and English, were ob- 
vious at a glance; and this rendered 
him, in his own imagination, a born 
poet, a poet never to die, save that he 
had not as yet found leisure to culti- 
vate the Muse. He was a painter, 
too, because he could make scratches 
on a paper, and had seen the finest 
paintings in the world ; and he fancied 
that he spoke a multitude of languages, 
because he had visited the ports of 
every nation. And yet something had 
he really caught from his travels, and 
something from his dreamy and un- 
resting course of existence. He was, 
in sooth, a good fellow—kind-hearted, 
generous, and confiding, and a most 
amusing companion. He had many 
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and many a tale to tell of adventures, 
in peace and war, amongst the inhabit- 
ants of the classic, the romantic, and 
the savage lands, and all were good ; 
and, still more strange to say, all were 
true. 

But his most cherished recollections 
winged their pilgrim-flight to the Me- 
diterranean, to the isles of Greece, and 
to the Saturnian land. When there 
he had been buoyant with youth and 
hope—a jolly midshipman d bonnes 
fortunes. Oh! when he touched upon 
those halcyon days, the memory of the 
worser time (which did sometimes 
make him maudlin) altogether vanished 
from his view; and fresh and fair be- 
fore him stood Palermo and Naples, 
the Elysian city, in all their primal 
beauty—and Nelson and his comrades 
—and Lady Hamilton, and all the 
Ttalian bona robas. We had been, it 
would seem, an especial favourite with 
her ladyship; and most quaintly was 
he wont to tell “as how he had 
been once obliged to haul his anchor” 
and be off, cn the unexpected arrival 
of his illustrious commander. 

A great authority, too, was he upon 
the names, history, qualities, and phy- 
sigue of all the singers and dancers, 
and such like, of the two cities, who 
then fluttered in their little sphere the 
gaudiest of butterflies, but had long 
since passed into the state of loath- 
some worms and were forgotten. In 
Bardolph’s memory, however, they yet 
lived ; and joyously would he dilate 
on all concerning them, from their 
triumphs in public to the private fur- 
niture of their dwe!l.ngs,—the image 
of the Virgin that sanctified, and the 
ever-burning —the vesial light, that 
mellowly illuminated their places of 
repose. 

- * 

His manners were those of an ec- 
centric gentleman bred upon the seas. 
There was native courtesy and consti- 
tutional daring, and a curious touch of 
self-satisfaction withal, which enabled 
him, in his own phrase, “ to shove in 
his boat” any where, without offence ; 
to make love forthwith to any woman, 
from a queen to a quean; and to 
bandy opinions outright with any man, 
from a king to a cad. 

* * * 

It was a curious peculiarity in Bar- 
dolph, that whereas in his narrations 
he rendered unto you, in most expres- 
sive language, and with scrupulous 
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fidelity, the vivid impressions on his 
memory of passages in his by-gone life ; 
yet if you asked him a direct question, 
the odds were a thousand to one that 
he did not tell the truth, and this, not 
from any desire to deceive, in the bad 
sense of the word, but from that in- 
security of mind and purpose to which 
1 have before alluded. And most 
beautiful were his narrations, whether 
the scene was laid among the Greeks, 
or Turks, or Arabs, or Niggers, or 
Yankees, the plains of sunny France, 
the faéry cities of Italy, or “ the vasty 
deep.” Eheu! eheu! I have listened 
to them for hours, and Bardolph loved 
me that I listened; and we were 
friends. 
eo a * 

When Bardolph had once opened, 
he would never crack cry until “ the 
crack of doom,” unless the ship affairs 
*“ did draw him thence,” or 1 retired 
to rest. He used to sing, too, occa- 
sionally; but this was always an in- 
fliction, for he selected the merriest 
carols, and sung them in the most 
lugubrious manner. In fine, he had 
not a perfect note in his voice. 

“ Ha!” said I to him once, as he 
was squeaking forth a Bacchanalian 
lyric, ** often and often have you sung 
that song to the hoarse accompaniinent 
of the Atlantic !” 

* Ay!” spoke Bardolph in reply, 
getting still more into alt, to give due 
weight to the deep tones he would fain 
have uttered as he sung, “Ay! I have 
sung it many a league from land ! 

le oil drink rum and water — 
rum tinctured with water—ad infinitum. 
It had no more effect upon him than 
it could have had upon a sand-bag. 
And he could smoke with the vigour 
and perseverance of a steam-engine. 
* ae * 

It was he who first taught me to 
smoke tobacco ; the effects—the alter- 
nate lethargy ‘and wild excitement, each 
of a peculiar character — were most 
grateful, perhaps most beneficial to me 
at the time. The dulness of sensation, 
the oblivious stupor, was to me above 
all price ; for well did I feel with the 
wo-stricken blind old man— 


To vee 
Thy Peorrid t thw Trav xaxay oixtiv, yAuxd ; 


and the excitement was of a nature so 
unusual, so extrinsic, so unreal, as far 
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as the thoughts, and passions, and re- 
collections of the individual man were 


concerned, that it was welcome, and 

had many charms. For dimly does 

my memory yet retain the dreamy trace 

of visions quaint, and bright, and beau- 

tiful, lofty imaginings, and revealings 

more than mortal, which were rolled 

athwart my mind in that strange con- 
dition of existence, which was neither 
sleep nor wake, but a state of conscious 
repose. Here, steeped in tranquillity, 
and feeling that I was so, I used to 
gaze upon my visionary self, at one 
moment toiling and triumphing in 
many a high adventure, such as won 
glory for the conquerors of earth; and 
at another bearing away the wreaths of 
Eloquence and Poesy, and launching 
adown the tide of Time creations which, 
it seemed, were to float there conspi- 
cuous, and adored of all men for all 
generations; but which, in sooth, were 
merely as leaves cast on an autumnal 
stream — fair things, but worthless, 
passing away on its dark bosom, never 
to return, never to be united in their 
homeless wanderings. * * * 
These were amongst the effects of the 
weed on me in its young excitement. 
But in after days, often and often did 
I find the pipe a companion in the 
terrible solitude of the primeval forest, 
and a solace and a relief in the barri- 
cade on the boundless plains of snow, 
when hunger was tearing my vitals, 
and the flame of exhausted life was 
flickering in its socket. 
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* * * 


When an afternoon once hung heavy 
on my hands, at the chateau of my 
friend Le Comte de St. Prie, I said to 
an ancient servant, “* Antoine, cherchez- 
moi un livre.” ‘ Hélas ! monsieur,” 
replied he, “ nous n’avons pas plus 
de livres. "(They had been sacrificed 
as a burnt-offering to the Goddess of 
Reason, or Liberty, I forget which, on 
the outbreak of the revolution.) —‘* Eh 
bien! done, mon ami; apportez-moi 
quelque chose & manger. Un tranche 
de jambon, par exemple.” “ Et du 
vin, monsieur !— mais, sans doute.” 
“ Va-t-en!” 

This conversation took place many 
years after, but I was now acting on 
the same principle. I ate, drank, 
smoked, and listened to Bardolph. 

» * » 

When we arrived at Rupert’s Land, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
North-west Company were at feud. 
Their retainers fought almost whenever 
they met ; and much blood was spilt. 
It was a most disgusting parody on 
warfare, —there was neither love, ho- 
nour, nor chivalry in it : they murdered 
solely from the sordid impulse of gain. 
Each company supplied the Indians 
with goods upon credit at the fall of 
the year,* and each had trading-posts 
(log huts, in which three or four men 
kept garrison) established in the prin- 
cipal hunting-grounds of the Indians 
to receive the skins. The Hudson’s 
Bay people had, in almost every in- 


* It is customary to give each Indian credit, at the fall of the year, for. from 50 to to 


500 skins, according to his ability as a hunter. 


The rate of exchange, when Sir 


Reginald was in Rupert’ s Land, was as follows :-- 


1 yard of coarse cloth 


3 beaver skins. 


1 blanket, according to size......... 2,3, or4 
BT, OF GOR ie scescseviacicornsseese 1 
Be acai: MEE cap sean tained Cuawaxdaensies 1 
1 foot of tobacco (roll)............... 1 


1 fusil (Birmingham manufacture) 10 


1 kettle (copper or tin) from ...... 
DA cscs acexsecves 


1 calico shirt 
1 skein net twine 
2 ice chisels....... 





1to4 


santncoedouses 1 


“ake the beaver skin as the standard of value. 


1 full-grown beaver skin equals... 1 


9 COD GO nic. cncccnsves 
1 prime otter .......... 
vulgd sable . 
3 ditto female idles 

10 musquash (muskrat) 
EE vcdannsnen: ctepane 


2 marten, 


2 lynx 
1 prime bear 





1 black fox (exceeding rare). 


eessceccece re 
vasen « socecen & 


4—H. M. 
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stance, the worst of the encounters 
with their rivals. I determined on 
taking a turn in their service. I wanted 
the stimulus of that selfish feeling which 
in its extremity benumbs, if it do not 
for the time absorb all others—animal 
want; and the constant necessity of 
exertion to provide for it. I was most 
anxious to see the Indians in their 
woods and prairies, and to become fa- 
miliar with savage life: I then pro- 
posed to myself to dwell for ever in 
the forest. 
Eo * * 

As I was sauntering upon the espla- 
nade in front of Moose Fort, my atten- 
tion was drawn to a conversation that 
was going forward between the governor 
and an Indian. The governor was 
pressing him eagerly to account for 
the mode in which he became possessed 
of a dagger he had stuck in his girdle. 
He was anxious to convict him of hav- 
ing trafficked with the rival company. 
The Indian evaded all his questions 
for a time, but at last, to acquit him- 
self of the imputed infidelity, confessed 
that he had, when the ship was there 
last year, purchased a_belaying-pin 
from one of the sailors for a marten’s 
skin; and that he had since, by ham- 
mering it between two stones, con- 
verted it into the form and fashion of a 
dagger. A close examination of the 
instrument proved that the statement 
was literally true. 

* * * 

Neegonaubée (Ironside) was a great 
hunter, a great warrior, and, by birth, 
a great chief. He was adored by the 
Indians, respected and liked ‘by the 
people of the factory; he was about 
twenty-two years old, and certainly 
one of the finest men I ever saw. 
Nothing could be more perfect, either 
for strength or beauty, than the sym- 
metry of his limbs. The colour of his 
face was a clear olive, and not deeper 
than I have oftentimes seen in Italy. 
The features were sufficiently regular, 
and the expression of his countenance 
was mild and thoughtful, and intel- 
lectual withal. 
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# * * 


Neegonaubée was an unconnected 
man—he attached himself to me —he 
became my immediate follower. * * 
Many fatigues did we undergo, many 
hardships did we endure together— 
cold, disease, and, above all, hunger ; 
the effects of which I have never since 
recovered—fatigues and hardships which 
few Europeans can conceive, and that 
no tongue can tell. 

* * * 

Here, then, was the savage existence 
I had sought—most precarious, most 
terrible; and yet it had its charms. 
An intense longing seizes on me ever 
and anon to resume it. The beast that 
has once lapped blood will seek it for 
ever; the man that has once eaten 
human flesh never can altogether quench 
his longing for it—a gore-stained demon 
has possessed him. Hence is it con- 
sidered by the Indians lawful to slay 
him. The man that hath lived in the 
forest never can perfectly, and for aye, 
reconcile himself to civilisation; his 
spirit chafes against the systematic 
falsehood and ‘artificial restraints to 
which he is perpetualy exposed. He 
pines under the consciousness that he 
is enmeshed—that a sinuous net is 
around him, potent to constrain, albeit, 
like the fabled links from the Lemnian 
forge, perceptible only when it presses ; 
—and ever and anon he is tempted to 
break forth. 


* # 
«* And as for those 
Who complicate with laws the life of man, 
I freely give them tears for their reward.” 
% * % 

Yet no where does man feel more 
completely the vanity of the title he 
assumes than in the forest. ‘“ Lord of 
the creation,” forsooth! Why, the 
meanest insects tyrannise over him; 
the brulots,* the sand-flies,+ and the 
mosquitos, make him miserable, and 
sore as Job; the frogs and toads, and 
paltriest birds — whip-poor-wills, and 
the like— proclaim to him “Sleep no 
more ;” and the great grizzly bear 
dashes at him for trespassing on his 





* Black insects which are scarcely perceptible, but of whose presence you are 


most painfully sensible. 


They bury themselves in the corner of the eye, near the 


lachrymal duct, in the nostrils, under the nails, &c. &c., and make you feel as if you 


were pricked with a red-hot cambric needle. 


And if you attempt to ease your pain, 


by rubbing the part affected, inflammation follows immediately. 
+ Little flies that abound in the sandy districts, and annoy you cursedly by taking 
up their quarters in your eye-brows, whiskers, the back of the neck, and so forth. 


Their bite draws blood, 
assailed. 


and produces great soreness and irritation in the part 
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domains, with the reckless vindictive- 


ness of a Norman baron. ° * 


Ha! ha! Talk of the glorious sports 
of the chase—a pastime worthy only of 
gods and heroes! Ha! ha! ha! true, 
most true! But here the usual order 
of things is inverted. The sport is all 
on the side of the stalworth Sir Bruin ; 
the flight, the fear, the deadly efforts, 
the deadlier struggles of despair, are 
all on the side of “the lord of the 
creation.” Sir Bruin whips you in 
with a few uncouth capers, upon a 
pack of men and dogs — he cares not 
one jot how numerous —and straight 
they all fly before him, in the extremity 
of pale fright. Le follows in a clumsy 
shuffling trot; his appearance is quite 
as unfashionable as his gait: but no- 
body laughs. To them he is Nox) 6% 
aréravros trax. They know full well 
that he is staunch as a bloodhound, 
and untiring as the Furies. Like 
them, indeed, he has no wings; but 
neither is he to be distanced upon land 
or water. 

You all fire at him in your retreat— 
crack ! crack! crack! crack !—but he 
continues the charge at double-quick 
time. You have wounded him !—aye, 
most true !—But, pshaw ! he cares not 
for you, unless you can hit him smack 
upon the snout, or dash the lead into 
his brain. Well! you have fired, and 
what are you to do now? If there 
were a hundred of the party, the 
thought of making a stand never once 
occurs to you. Sir Bruin would un- 
doubtedly be slain, and fall he would 
full knightly; but as surely would he 
drag some luckless biped with him to 
the realms of night: and as nobody is 
certain that he may not be the doomed 
one, why nobody will chivalrously face 
Sir Bruin. 

But if you have an expanse of forest 
before you, you make for a tree. 
Bruin, stupid as you think him—a 
mere Telamonian Ajax of the forest— 
is not slow to perceive this; and feel- 
ing that the chase is drawing to an 
end, he redoubles his speed. You 
climb—and well and rapidly must you 
climb—for if you be within the long 
stretch of those tremendous claws, your 
farther progress is arrested for ever, for 


* One of the three terms of reproach, or abuse, ‘know n to the Indians. 
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Bruin is ascending with astounding 
agility in your rear. If you succeed 
in stunning him with blows on the 
snout with the butt of your gun, or in 
splitting his snout with your axe, it is 
all well; but if not, that which was 
your dainty person will be speedily 
paraded in a living sepulchre about 
the domains of Sir Bruin, the grizzly 
hunter, the great warden of the forest, 
by nature’s patent. 

Or we will suppose that you are not 
very far from your canoe—that you 
reach it—launch it —that all are safe, 
men and dogs and all. You are pad- 
dling joyously down the stream, and 
breathing hard but free after the plea- 
sures of the run. Hah! where is that 
old grizzly scoundrel ? you would like 
to have another shot at him, d—n him! 
Thus are you cursing him in Attic- 
English, the while the Indian, in his 
own tongue, is upbraiding him as a 
meechi anim—a bad dog.* When, 
hush! what is that bursting through 
the willows? Plop! plop! plop ! 
plop! Uurra! hurra! it is Sir Bruin 
himself! Hurra! Work—work with 
the paddles! But,hush! heis wounded ! 
he is wounded ! his life’s blood is flow- 
ing!—as he ploughs the waters, he 
leaves behind him a_ blood-stained 
wake. Phaugh! he is not to be 
checked by that; he is bearing down 
fast and faster on you. The only 
chance is in the paddle. On! on!— 
away! away! But, like the old aven- 
gers of blood, he is neither to be baffled 
or fatigued, or left behind. Your la- 
bours are all in vain—Sir Bruin is 
alongside! Strike at him! ay, strike 
at him with paddles, and axes, and 
guns, and tomahawks! There is yet 
the flitting shace of a chance left, if 
you strike boldly and steadily at his 
snout. But now, even that is gone! 
One of those immense paws, like the 
Meechi- Manitou + itself, is amongst 
you. Down goes the canoe !—jump, 
you devils! Happy i is he who can spring 
clear, or dive safe. But one unfortu- 
nate is received in the strict embrace 
of Bruin, and his shriek urges the sur- 
viving swimmers in their desperate 
struggle to the land. . 
Huzza, then, for Sir Bruin! 


With 
The 


other two are es-sguaw, an old woman, and aakei, meaning much the same thing. 
It is a part which, by synecdoche, is not unfrequently put for the whole, in many 


languages.—H]. M 


+ The Evil-spirit, distinguished in the Indian language from the Spirit of Power 


and Goodness by a single letter. 





Keechi-Manitou is the Almighty Spirit. 
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other animals man may fight for sport, 

or gain, or glory ; but with Lord Grizzle 

he always combats for his life. Huzza! 
# * * 

The equipment ofa man for winter 
work in the Musacago, or, as we call 
it, Rupert’s Land, consists, first, of the 
scuté taugen (fire-bag), which contains 
articles absolutely essential to your 
existence from hour to hour—flints, 
steel, pissaugen (natural tinder, taken 
from the knots of decayed trees, and 
especially from the birch), matches of 
cotton-wick steeped in sulphur, to- 
bacco, a pipe, waukeekoman (a crooked 
knife, useful for scooping and cutting, 
and therefore for making paddles, 
bowls, the frame-work of snow-shoes, 
canoe timbers, and a host of other 
things), needles, deer sinews, even 
unto threads, answering the purpose 
of twine and thread, and the like, 
which would not bold. Then comes 
your tomahawk, kettle for the party, 
mocassins, snow-shoes, and a blanket ; 
and, if you so fancy, guns.* The dress 
is not of that order which would please 
a London fashionable or a Paris élegant. 
You have a deer-skin shirt — the best 
thing to resist the nipping wind—bound 
with a girdle, to which, on either side, 
is attached a piece of cloth, which, 
passing between the thighs, answers 
the purpose of breeches; deer-skin 
leggings (so to call them), extending 


* In Rupert’s Land, guns are seldom carried in the depth of winter, except as a 


means of defence against human enemies. 
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from the ankles nearly to the hip, and 
fastened through a loop to the girdle ; 
a rough cloth vest, lined with blanket ; 
and a strange species of double-breasted 
frock, lapping over the chest, fastened 
under the throat by a button, or skewer 
of silver or wood, as it may happen, 
and drawn tight by a belt round the 
waist. The head-dress is made of 
cloth, always either white or red; it 
entirely resembles the ancient hood, 
or calotte, and is admirably adapted 
for protecting your neck and back 
from the heaps of snow that fall from 
the trees as you move through the 
forest. On the feet, for warmth and 
protection against the chafing of the 
snow-shoe-strap, you have three pieces 
of blanket, 12 inches by 20 each, wrap- 
ped around, and over these the mo 
cassin,+ or bag of deer-skin, and, last, 
the snow-shoes.{ For the hands you 
have a pair of mittens, or deer-skin 
bags, lined with blanket, slung from 
the shoulders by a strap that passes 
behind the neck. Each man carries on 
his back his rations of flour and salt- 
pork—the best meat for its weight. 
* % * 

In the first week of January I set 
out from Lake Macobemish, near 
Moose river, to visit the outposts. I 
was accompanied by Neegonaubée and 
two Boisbrulés.§ In our first day’s 
journey, by crossing the lakes and 


There is then little or no game to be met. 


Birds and beasts are, for the most part, alike buried in the snow, in a state of torpor. 
+t The mocassin is kept tight to the foot by means ofa thong, which is laced 
through holes in a broad strap of deer skin, stitched to the lower part, and wrapping 


round the ankle. 


The large quantity of blanket is useful in preventing the heat of 



















































































the foot from dissolving the snow on the netting of the raquet, under the ball of the 
toe ; and thus giving occasion for the creation of a lump of ice on it every twenty 
minutes, which you are obliged to knock off with your axe, which impedes and affects 
you extremely.—H. M. 

t The “ snow-shoe’ 


"is not a shoe atall. It is a thing shaped like a paper kite, 
and consists of a wooden rim, two transverse bars, and some net-work of fine deer 
thongs. It is about 4} feet long, 14 foot broad, and 14 lb. weight. The net-work 
resembles that in a racket ; that between the bars and either extremity is very fine 
and close, just open enough to permit the snow to sift through it; that in the centre, 
between the bars themselves, is strong, for on this does the‘foot rest. Herein, too, 
there is a hole, over which the first joint of the foot lies, and works like a hinge ; it 
passes through a thong, which, after going over it, is rolled round the heel. ‘Thus it 
will be seen, the fore-part ofthe foot is alone attached to the machine, and it supports 
the weight of the fore-part of ‘‘ the snow-shoe,” while the latter part trails on the 
ground. Here there are two objects gained ; first, the ‘‘ snow-shoe” is not borne, 
but trailed ; secondly, the natural action of the foot, as in walking, is sufficient alike to 
enable you to proceed and to elevate the fore-part of the ‘* snow-shoe,” so as to bring 
it clear of catching and tripping you up. The Canadians more appropriately call 
the machine ‘‘ raquet.”—H. M., : 

§ The children of Indian mothers by European fathers, called Bois-brulés 
(charred sticks) by the Canadians from the dark colour of their skins, as the British 
troops were called ‘‘red sticks” by the Yankees from the colour of their coats, 
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following the course of the rivers, we 
accomplished about five-and- twenty 
miles. On the open lakes and rivers, 
where the wind sweeps freely, the snow 
is closely packed, so that the snow-shoe, 
excepting immediately after a heavy fall 
of snow, never sinks more than three or 
four inches, and you get on gaily. But 
in the woods it is quite another thing. 

At sunset we entered the woods to 
make our barricade. It is done thus: 
One of the party, using his snow-shoe 
as a shovel, clears out a hole in the 
snow of about eight feet by seven. 
Having come to the ground, he smooths 
it by breaking the lumps of ice, frozen 
moss, and clods, with the back of his 
axe. Another, descending to the river, 
procures a kettle of water by cutting a 
hole in the ice; and, on his return, fells 
some four or five bushy trees,— prefer- 
ring the Canada balsam or the spruce, 
from the closeness of the brush. From 
these he knocks off the branches, which, 
being frozen, snap at a blow, and spreads 
them thickly on the bottom of the bar- 
ricade, so as to make a soft, fragrant, 
and elastic couch. 

Meantime the two other men have 
felled a number of dry trees, and one 
tree with the sap yet within it. All 
are cut into logs, some six feet long, 
and piled horizontally at one end of 
the barricade. You next gather some 
birch bark or dry moss, splinter some 
dry wood, and strike a light:—you 
have then a fire; and, like one of 
Iiomer’s heroes, begin to cook your 
victuals. Having set the kettle to boil, 
each man divests himself of his leggings, 
socks, and mocassins, and puts on dry 
things, leaving the others suspended in 
the smoke. All then lie down, wrapped 
in their blankets, side by side, enjoy- 
ing the luxury of their pipes. When 
the meat is boiled, each man devours 
his two or three pounds of it, and con- 
signs himself to sleep. Sweet sleep, 
the filmy-eyed, comes to him speedily, 
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for he is aweary! Nor does the crack- 
ling of the trees, in the crushing and 
grinding frost, sounding like a straggling 
fire of musketry, and reverberated by 
a thousand echoes, disturb him ;—nor 
does he long keep his eye on the glo- 
rious heavens, albeit they are stripped 
bare to the ether—where all the stars 
are seen, and the frequent meteors are 
rustling in their fleet career. 

When the fire becomes low, the cold 
awakens him; he throws down more 
logs, smokes another pipe, and goes to 
sleep again. But before day-break he 
is on the alert, to mend his snow-shoes, 
mocassins, &c. &c., and prepare for his 
journey. His breakfast is light as his 
supper was heavy; one or two lumps 
of baked dough, and, if he have it, a 
pint of tea. 

& a * 

Like the wild geese, we take turn in 
leading the file—in beating the track, 
as it is called—each for about two 
hours, so as to share the labour and 
danger amongst us. The labour falls 
heaviest on the first man, for he sinks 
deepest in the snow; and he incurs 
the greatest danger, inasmuch as he 
has to run the chance of disappearing 
through those holes in the ice which 
are occasioned by springs and other 
causes, but which are as well covered 
with snow as any other part of the 
lake or river, and which, while walking 
on the level plain of snow, it is impos- 
sible to detect. 

oo * * 

About an hour after sunrise, on the 
second morning, we arrived at the 
little river which forms the outlet of 
the Lake Waheebeesthigaun, (the mar- 
ten’s path,) at the opposite extremity 
of which the trading post was situated. 
We could now see the house ; it was 
not more than three miles distant. 
We did not, however, attempt to pro- 
ceed to it ina right line. The ice on 
this lake, in the Indian phrase, was 


which, being ‘‘ King George’s livery,” was scarlet, I guess! In the famous national 


ode of the New World, we read— 


«« But the Varmonteese, as thick as bees, 
Came down with their long rifles ; 
And then they thought, as just they ought, 
The ‘ Rep-Stricxs’ were but trifles. 
Yankee doodle-doodle-do, 
Yankee doodle dandy — 
Yankee doodle bow-wow, 
With the girls be handy.”’ 
Vide ** American Anthology,” edited by Jonn Carrne Cynick, M.A. LL.D., &c. 


vol, i. p- 101,—H, M. 
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treacherous ; it abounded in holes, into 
which, when covered with snow, the 
passenger might well be precipitated 
unawares. We accordingly followed 
a tolerably open path along the brink 
of the lake, and through the skirts of 
the wood, which descended to the 
water’s edge. 

Before plunging into this track, 
however, we all for a moment gazed 
intently on the house; but no word 
was uttered. I led the party; and 
after advancing some sixty or seventy 
yards through the underwood, I stop- 
ped where a huge pine-tree, the victim 
of countless winters, lay dead and 
prostrate in its shroud of snow. It 
barred our way. The Indian and the 
others joined me. 

I had been instantaneously struck 
with alarm at not observing any smoke 
from the cabin, but had abstained from 
making any remark. To testify sur- 
prise or anxiety at the moment would 
have been unbecoming in a great chief; 
but now I conceived the etiquette of 
the forest allowed me to take counsel. 
Neegonaubée, who, by virtue of his 
rank, walked next to me in the file, 
addressed me in a low calm voice, 
and said, ‘ What has my brother 
seen ?” 

“What my eyes have looked for 
they have not seen.” 

“* My brother’s eyes are not shut.” 

Without farther conversation we 
advanced, and every succeeding step 
tended to confirm us in the conjecture 
that the post had been abandoned, or 
that some evil had befallen its tenants. 
There was still no trace of smoke, the 
slightest curl or feather of which must 
have been visible in the clear yet 
sullen sky. We had not more than 
half a dozen miles to go, but before 
we neared our destination the day was 
far spent. Our progress was slow and 
toilsome to a degree; from the loose- 
ness of the snow, at every step we sunk 
to the knee; and the snow-shoe was 
constantly getting entangled in the 
underwood and roots of trees, now 
tripping you up, and now tearing the 
netting of the raquet; and, in forcing 
our way through the trees, we were 
perpetually drawing down on our heads 
heaps of snow, in which we were well- 
nigh overwhelmed. 

At length we approached the house, 
without being able to discover the 
track of living thing. We reached the 
door and lifted the latch, its only 
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fastening upon ordinary occasions, but 
now it was secured from within. We 
called aloud. There was no answer, 
save the dread echo of our own voices. 
We went round to the back of the 
house ; there for the first tine we per- 
ceived a track. It was a beaten track 
—a human track —and evidently led 
to some clumps of willows and dwarf 
woods; but it was covered with a 
sinuous veil of the last night’s snow. 
Neegonaubée stooped down, and deftly 
brushed away with his mitten the 
covering from one of the plainest prints 
of the mocassin. He uttered a low 
deep “Hugh !’—the ordinary excla- 
mation of the Indian ; but here it was 
not simply of savage satisfaction —the 
death-boding signe of an enemy’s 
route—or of mere excitement, or 
emotion, or horror. It partook of 
each ; and there was an expression of 
bitter anguish mixed in it withal. 

He spoke not, however, but forth- 
with turned to the house, and burst in 
a wooden shutter which secured an 
opening answering alike the purposes 
of door and window. He sprung into 
the house—we followed. By the 
struggling light which broke upon us 
from the opening behind, we saw two 
men lying on the floor on their backs, 
and covered with a blanket. We re- 
moved it—stirred them ;—they were 
dead and frozen! The flesh from the 
breasts and limbs had been partly cut 
away. We broke open the door with 
a few desperate blows from the butts 
of our guns, and the whole diabolic 
scene lay exposed to view. There 
were ashes on the hearth—we found 
them fresh and warm; a kettle lay 
close beside, and from it there pro- 
truded a human hand, mangled and 
torn with the teeth. In a corner lay 
bones of different descriptions, flung 
together—the smallest bones of the 
human body, I would say, such as of 
the feet and hands, and the like. We 
turned the men over: one displayed 
a tomahawk-wound on the back of the 
head ; the other had received a deep 
wound on the left temple, and a 
second wound on the face beneath the 
left eye. 

The whole mystery was now ex- 
plained—the men had been murdered ! 
but wherefore, and by whom? Not by 
an enemy simply for vengeance ; the 
position in which we found them, the 
successive removals of masses of flesh, 
the appearance of the interior, and 
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every thing that presented itself to the 
eye about the hut, proved this ;—not 
by overpowering numbers, whose force 
rendered resistance useless and para- 
lysed exertion, for the track was that 
of a single person, who, moreover, 
could not be far away. This was 
manifest from the very existence of the 
track, the freshness of the ashes, and 
the warmth of the hearth. 

With a common consent, which, in 
the intensity of our horror and rage, 
was felt by all, and acted upon with- 
out word or sign, we set forth in search 
of the murderer. I was led forward 
by the desire to avenge; my followers 
were goaded onwards by a still higher 
motive. They sought to drive an evil 
spirit from the tenement he usurped, 
and to deliver mankind from the ills 
to which it was in his power, while 
clothed in mortal mould, to subject 
them. More of this hereafter. We 
returned to the track we had disco- 
vered behind the house. Here we had 
to wait some moments for Neegonaubée. 
We wished him to take the lead ; but, 
as chief, I of course hesitated to express 
that wish. He shouid have volunteered ; 
it was not for me to ask. 

At length he came; and, on arriving 
at the track, let his gun fall heavily, 
and leaned upon it, wrapt in some 
emotion which I could not penetrate. 
The features betrayed little of the 
workings of the spirit within, whatever 
they might have been; but the frame 
appeared as if shaken by a slight con- 
vulsion, and then the countenance 
was calm, and grave, and passionless 
as ever. He raised his eye slowly from 
the ground, and fixing it full on me, 
asked, in his usual low and soft ac- 
cents,— 

“ Does my brother see the trail of a 
bad dog?” 

My reply was, “I see it; let us fol- 
low !” and I set forth upon the track. 
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The Indian remained in the rear; 
his head hung heavily, and he seemed 
to drag his limbs after him as though 
they performed their office most un- 
willingly. He was like a man moving 
in a dream,— in that passive state of 
being wherein volition is stagnant, or 
suspended, and the power of a spell 
draws you wearily onward in the ap- 
pointed course. I could not imagine 
the cause of his dejection. Murder 
and cannibalism could have been no 
new things to him; the corpse of the 
murdered, the relics of the devoured, 
must have been sights familiar to him 
from his childhood. Why should they 
now work upon him after so strange a 
fashion ? 

We reached the low woods, and here 
we found several tracks along the walks 
of the Alpine hare, wherein snares 
were set.* This proved that some 
human being was near. We came 
upon a track ; it was well nigh fresh; 
it was evidently that of an Indian 
woman. Neegonaubée gazed on it for 
a moment, wildly and listlessly ; but 
in the next his eye lightened, and 
he stood once more erect; and re- 
moving the covering from his gun, 
he examined the flint, and renewed 
the priming. 

We proceeded rapidly in the track, 
—the Indian now leading the way with 
inclined body and expanded uostril. 
We had not advanced more than a 
couple of hundred yards, when he ex- 
claimed, Scudé/ (fire); and soon after 
we, too, first smelt smoke, and next 
saw it darkling in the cold thin atmo- 
sphere in fantastic feathers. It pro- 
ceeded from a wigwam, which was en- 
tirely concealed from the eye by the 
drifted snow, presenting, as it did, 
simply the appearance of a hillock. 

We approached the wigwam,-—en- 
tered it ; a woman was seated on the fir- 
brush which was strewn upon the floor ; 


* The tracks of the Alpine hare are formed during the first fall of snow, and 


never afterwards abandoned ; chance determines them. 


One hare makes a path 





through the snow,—all the others follow in the same ; hence they are easily snared. 
They feed on the bark and young shoots of the willow and alder. The saplings of 
one of these are used to capture them; it is bent down towards the track, and 
attached by some cord to another small tree, which is bent across the track, and in. 
serted into the ground on the opposite side. The bent tree is attached to the arch by 
a slip-knot; but the cord ends in a running noose, which fills up the area of the 
arch. To prevent the hare from being frightened from his path by the appearance of 
the arch, a few slight twigs are stuck in the snow at either side; and the animal 
never fails to hold his old course, and so run his head into the noose. By moving 
forward, he draws it tight about his neck ; his further struggles unloose the slip- 
knot which kept the tree bent to the arch across the track ; the tree springs back 
into its erect position, and the hare is left dangling from it.—H. M. 
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the walls were hung round with rabbit 
skins, and some rabbits were boiling in 
a kettle on the fire. The woman rose 
not, but just looked up for an instant 
at the party, and then cast down her 
eyes. Cleuster, one of the Boisbrulés, 
asked her, in her own tongue, what 
had been the fate of our people? She 
made no reply. After waiting some 
time, I addressed her, with the autho- 
rity which belonged to the hoogemah 
(the great chief); still she answered 
not. But after a short pause, she mut- 
tered some words, without raising her 
eyes or altering ber position, from 
which we could gather, that the men 
had died of starvation, soon after the 
lake was covered with the first ice; 
that the provisions they had brought 
with them had failed, and that they 
caught no fish. 
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Hitherto, Neegonaubée had remained 
silent and motionless; but his eye hav- 
ing now caught, among the billets of 
fire-wood, a parcel, covered with the 
bark of the birch,* and tied with the de- 
licate fibres of pine-root, he took it up, 
and found it contained a lump of hu- 
man flesh, apparently cut from the 
buttock ofa man. He held it in his 
outstretched hand towards the woman. 
She spoke not—gazed not—shuddered 
not; but raised herself slowly from the 
ground, and stood with her head hang- 
ing on her breast, and her blanket ga- 
thered close around her. 

The Indian let fall the flesh from 
his hand, placed the muzzle of his gun 
against her breast, and fired. After a 
convulsive bound into the air, she fella 
corpse. She was his sister,—his only 
surviving relative ! 


Of that enchanted and untrodden land, 
Where music finds a voice in winds and streams, 
And flowers are blooming gay with golden beams, 


Ww hose leaves are fann’d 


By breezes wafting odours from their wings — 


The home of all bright things. 


The visions fair 


Of fleeting grandeur, or of ling’ring love ; 
Of wealth the hidden caves of ocean bear, 
And mirror’d gems the waveless waters share 


With heaven above ; 


Of forms familiar, voices loved and known, 


And looks once all our own. 


Ye realms of sleep, 


That cast a shadow o’er the sleepless soul, 
Beneath the closed eyelids gently creep, 
And o’er their founts, unfathomably deep, 


Your clouds unroll, 


Whence beautiful delusions have been sent, 
Strange—full of wonderment ! 





Night ! whose soft arm 
And tender bosom cradle the world’s rest, 
Whose darkness slumber into light can charm, 
Whose eve is lost in day all wild and warm, 


Whose aims are blest 


Above all human purposes and powers, 
With blessings always ours — 








* he Indians wrap up all food that they highly prize and consider a delicacy 


in this way.—H. M. 
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Whence — what are ye, 

That send our shrouded eyes such magic sights — 
Now scattering showers of wealth all fast and free, 
The treasures of the earth, the sky, and sea, 

With such delights, 

As never yet to waking thoughts gave sign 

Of pleasure so divine ? 





The world around 
Is full of nature’s sweet philosophy ; 
There's not a flower that blossoms on the ground, 
But in whose leaves some wisdom might be found : 
The earth and sky, 
To all a knowledge and a beauty bring, 
But none such as ye fling. 


The sinless child 
Hath dreams of sweetest ecstasy ; they raise 
A light like that with which his mother smiled 
When first she met the glances, bright and wild, 
Of his sweet gaze ; 
And there are radiant shapes in seraph guise, 
That peep into his eyes. 


The dreaming youth 
Hath visions bright as beauty can impart, 
Of rosy lips that clothe the pearled tooth, 
And eyes whose looks shed worlds of love and truth 
Around his heart, 
And stir its hidden depths with hopes and fears, 
That linger there for years. 


The blushing maid 
Entwines her fingers in her glossy hair, 
While her fond looks the silken lashes shade ; 
And there in loving trance, too soon to fade, 
Come visions rare : 
Her dazzling breast pants wildly as she sleeps — 
She wakes, she sighs, she weeps ! 


But brighter still, 
And fairer than the sunny clouds that roll 
Their golden glory over vale and hill, 
Are those sweet visions whose deep raptures fill 
The poet's soul ; 
The priceless pleasures, and the sumless gains, 
Which his full breast retains. 


The fairy light, 
That halos like a presence from above 
His curtain’d eyes ; each sound, and every sight 
That greets his ever-wakeful sense, with bright 
And lasting love, 
And joy, and rapture, such as none can guess, 
Save him whose soul they bless. 


The earth and air, 
The secret garners of the restless sea, 
Heaven’s starry mysteries, the rich and rare, 
The wild and grand, the beautiful and fair, 
Their largess free, 
Upon his eye and ear in gladness rain, 
And stir his heart and brain. 
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The gems and gold, 
The precious things our nature loves so well ;— 
The leafy wealth the forest-flowers enfold, 
The hoards uncoin’d the glittering sunbeams hold, 
The pearls that dwell 
On blushing rose-leaves after summer showers— 
Bring him their sparkling dowers. 






And there are sweets 
That autumn wafts him on its balmy breeze, 
In vales distill’d, or snatch’d from mountain seats, 
And bloomy nooks well famed for elfin feats ; 
The ancient trees 
Bend their proud heads, and the fierce wind hath blown 
As if for him alone. 






Sweet music dwells 
Around his steps, from leaves both fresh and sear ; 
From winged foresters, and rose-lipp’d shells ; 
From tuneful winds, and flower-enamell’d dells, 
And waters clear : 

For him they breathe in murmurs, faint and dim, 
One universal hymn. 






But things there are 
Whose shadows on his spirit longer stay, 
When Love becomes his hope and guiding star, 
And flashes forth a light, diviner far 
Than dawning day ; 
And in the heart spring up those fond desires 
That burn with quenchiless fires. 


From loving eyes, 
Whose looks are eloquent with witching wiles, 
These unforgotten visions have their rise, 
Whose joys have ever been a sacred prize ; 
And gladdening smiles 
Then pour—more bright than wine’s entrancing bowl— 
Their sunshine on his soul. 






















But One alone 
Bends down the melting mildness of her gaze, 
Whose beauty hath a magic of its own: 
For her his harp brings forth its sweetest tone, 
To sound her praise ; 
And everlasting songs he gives the earth, 
To magnify her worth. 


And is this all ? 
Ah, no! his treasury hath richer store. 
For him the veil doth from the future fall ; 
The olden time its legends doth recall —* 
The antique lore, 
In which the wisdom of the world was read, 
He hath interpreted. 


The voice of song 
Echoes the joy the Bard of Teios sung ; 
Still Homer stirs to arms the battle throng, 
With lofty verse for ever fresh and strong ; 
And Sappho’s tongue 
Makes charmed music by the rocks and caves, 
And gladness on the waves. 
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And he hath sought 
Sweet converse with immortal Sophocles ; 
Soul-stirring Eschylus his grandeur brought ; 
And he, divine in poetry and thought, 
Euripides, 
Has open’d in his heart the secret springs, 
And found his spirit wings. 


The good and sage, 
Whose minds imperishable wealth unfold — 
The high and mystic truths of Milton’s page, 
The living wisdom for the world’s wide stage 
That Shakespeare told ; 
And many more in his sweet sleep rehearse 
Their all-enduring verse. 


The heroic dead 
Awake from their deep slumbers to his own, 
And shower on him the glory they had shed 
On bygone ages, fled — ah! that they have! 
To him are shewn 
Marmoreal wonders, and each bright design 
In beauty’s honour’d shrine. 


And a light then 
Comes flashing every beam that beauty owns, 
From radiant shapes ; fair women and brave men, 
That claim the worship of his heart and pen; — 
The sculptured stones, 
The lasting record of the wondrous Greek, 
That seem to breathe and speak. 


O World of Dreams! 
That on the poet this proud boon confers — 
O flashing Looks, as bright as summer streams ! 
O Smiles, that fill the air with sunny gleams ! 
(Ah, how like hers !) 
O kindling Thoughts with them that wake and throng ! 
Find ye a home in song! 
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Tuere isa small village on the coast 
of Cornwall, which was noted in times 
long gone by as a rendezvous for smug- 
glers, but the name of which is with- 
held for reasons which will be given in 
the sequel. 

Sixty years ago, though a place of 
some importance in the estimation of 
the daring men who lived by the infrac- 
tion of the revenue-laws, it was never- 
theless scarcely known beyond the limits 
of the county. Its name even yet has 
not found a line to honour it in any 
gazetteer; the beautiful river that glides 
past it,and the bright blue estuary which 
it overlooks, being known only to those 
who have drawn their first breath be- 
yond the Dartmoor, or whom chance, 
or curiosity, or avarice, or duty, or love, 
have tempted so far “out of the world.” 

Beyond the immediate environs of 
the village (for town it should not be 
called) the country is wild and moun- 
tainous—bleak and sterile; the rugged 
rock sheltering the furze and fern from 
the sunbeam as well as from the blast ; 
exhibiting few habitable spots, and these 
chiefly the sanctuaries of creatures who, 
like poets, move in higher regions, and 
on less beaten tracks than ordinary mor- 
tals. Seldom do you see either rider or 
pedestrian ; never a mail-coach, or other 
similar proof of artificial life. All is as 
still at summer eve and winter noon — 
the sea-mew as proud, the curlew as 
wild, at this instant as it was a thousand 
years ago. 

Over these solitudes it is not likely 
that the traveller would desire to pass 
at midnight. But should any forlorn 
or antiquarian tourist, or any other stray 
person, from any of the motives before 
enumerated, find himself at the lone 
hour amid these moors, when perchance 
there is but a single star in the sky—a 
sort of Tom-of-Coventry planet watch- 
ing his motions—when the wind sings 
to the falling mist, and the clouds kiss 
the high tors as they are chased by 
the scarcely perceptible glimpses of the 
moon—when the way before him is dim, 
and the road he has come dimmer—let 
him not take uncourteously our telling 
him that he is likely to see a sight, and 
hear a voice, which he will not forget 
to his dying day. 

At these solitary hours, on theselonely 
wilds, an old man, near ninety years 
of age, whose gray locks stream from 
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under a low-crowned and round broad- 
brimmed hat, and who is dressed in the 
fashion of fifty years ago, with a stick 
in one hand, and a small twinkling 
lantern in the other, may be seen wan- 
dering over untrodden paths like a spirit 
from the grave. The dew may be upon 
him, the gossamer may have added ring- 
lets to his hair, the hoar frost may have 
covered him with a robe white as one 
from Heaven, as he walks out of the 
mist and meets your eye—for on him 
the dews and frosts and rains of night 
fall harmless—but start not, passenger ! 
—accost him not—disturb him not— 
but mark him well—for he is a man 
“more sinned against than sinning.” 
Check your horse, or stay your step, 
that the wanderer may not have reason 
to surmise the approach or the presence 
of any human being. Be silent, but 
look and listen. He slowly ascends the 
eminence to your right—he winds round 
the spongy ground before you—his step 
tottering, his lamp glimmering on the 
stunted grass, his eye apparently asleep, 
his gait that of one only half conscious 
of his own locomotion—he passes the 
highway a few yards in advance of you 
—he climbs the rocky ground to your 
left, towards the base of that tremen- 
dous tor which looks like a giant of 
the early world—his light gleams on 
its dark sides, rendering its crest more 
sublime—he kneels—he prays— his 
voice first feeble, but still solemn, then 
more clear, more animated, more im- 
passioned, it now rings on the deep 
solitude, as it pours out the accents of 
a bereaved and desolate heart. He calls, 
in a tone that thrills your blood, that 
swells on the wind, in sounds such as 
ear never heard—he callson Him who 
created the stars that look down on him, 
the wind that waves his silver locks, 
the crags that tower above him, the 
wave in the far-distant sea—to that 
almighty and incomprehensible Berne 
who rules innumerable and immea- 
surable worlds, who rages in the storm, 
who rides on the sunbeam, who de- 
scends with the dew, who “ tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” to absolve 
the sins, and assuage the lingering 
agonies, of his past life. His feeble 
knees are on the cold earth, his wring- 
ing hands are stretched towards heaven, 
the tear of the disconsolate father wets 
his cheek, washing away the chill dew 
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of the night; and he invokes the un- 
seen Gop of his ancestors to measure 
his sincerity by his sorrow, to compas- 
sionate his declining age, and take him 
to the arms of those beloved objects — 
that wife, that child — who live in his 
memory with an ardour of affection that 
neither years, nor sin, nor misery, can 
either weaken or obliterate. 

Passenger! for mercy’s sake! — if 
you be a father—if you be a Christian 
—if you have a child— pass on— dis- 
turb not the venerable man— pass on — 
the pulsations of your heart only louder 
than your step—and we will tell you 
the history of his life and his misfor- 
tunes. 

Walter Vivian was the younger of 
three brothers,of a respectable and com- 
paratively affluent family in the middle 
rank of society; but who had for many 
years been engaged in that precarious 
and afterwards illicit traffic which the 
excise-laws of the period were enacted 
to suppress. He was a well-educated 
young man, of excellent address, brave, 
spirited,reckless, generous, but, unfortu- 
nately, the dupe and the instrument of 
his elder brothers. ‘The latter had been 
actively and extensively engaged in the 
contraband trade; but as their wealth 
increased, and as the laws were more 
rigorously enforced, they retired from 
the more hazardous part of the trade, 
and became merely the agents of the 
smugglers, and the purchasers and dis- 
posers of the illicit commodities. They 
were the part owners of a large and 
beautiful lugger, called the Bedle Amy, 
that flew over the channel like a bird, 
dashed over the breakers and bars 
where no king’s ship dared to follow, 
and that landed more cargoes on the 
coast than any six of the fleet of his 
Majesty's “honest rogues” the free 
traders of Cornwall. 

The three brothers, John, Thomas, 
and Walter Vivian, were partners in the 
profits of this trade. Walter commanded 
the lugger. His generous habits, his 
daring and enterprising disposition, 
won him the affections of his crew, 
who, young as he was, loved him as if 
he had been their father. His specu- 
lations were so eminently successful, 
that his very success excited the jealousy 
of his less fortunate competitors. All 
were active and fearless enough, but 
none were so fortunate as Walter Vivian 
and the Belle Amy. The king’s cruis- 
ers were numerous and vigilant, and 
many a severe conflict took place, and 
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many a smuggler was taken, and not a 
few burned in the offing, in sight of the 
owners ; but the Belle Amy had hither- 
to escaped. She had been chased, but 
never taken—fired upon, but never 
injured—and sometimes attacked by 
cruisers that suffered seriously for their 
temerity. Vessels had been wrecked that 
had lain in wait for her; and many 
an armed flotilla, too adventurous 
by far, which threatened to board her, 
has she either blown out of the water 
with her guns, or cut down, man by 
man, as they scaled her sides. The 
revenue board, however, were deter- 
mined to spare no exertions in order to 
capture her. A sloop-of-war was sent 
to hover off that part of the coast where 
she generally landed her cargoes; and 
it is said that secret information had 
been given to its commander as to the 
time when he might expect the arrival 
of Vivian. 

It was a breezy night, in the end of 
September, two hours after sunset, the 
young moon in the sky partly obscured 
by light clouds, when a firing was 
heard in the bay, a light blazed on 
H head, and anon the Belle Amy, 
under every inch of canvass she could 
bear, came dashing into H—— har- 
bour. Instantly not fewer than three- 
hundred persons—men and women, 
old and young—were on the beach, 
some preparing to push of in boats, 
others carrying rope-slings, all active 
and preparing to run the goods. Joy, 
impatience, and the mingling sensations 
of hope and fear, were in the counte- 
nances ofall. For about half an hour 
before the smuggler entered, the firing 
had ceased. She was scarcely at her 
mooring, when the cliff-light, already 
alluded to was quenched, and another, 
considerably to the westward, and on 
a peak which overhung a tremendous 
ridge of rocks, bare at low water, glared 
upon the heavens and threw its murrey 
light far over the foam and billows of 
the sea. But Captain Stanmer was 
not to be lured to destruction by an 
artifice so palpable. Just as the broad- 
side of the Belle Amy was turned to 
the beach, and the order given to undo 
the hatches, four boats, well manned 
and armed, pulled into the harbour with 
as much precision as if they had come 
in the wake of the smuggler. The mo- 
ment these boats were discovered from 
the shore, a yell proceeded from the 
women —so wild —so shrill —so pier- 
cing, that, it made the hearts of the 
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stoutest quake. Nota moment was to 
be lost. The men on the beach stood 
in ghastly silence, while their friends 
aboard the Belle Amy—taken by sur- 
prise, and awed by the boldness of the 
measure—had scarcely time to run to 
their arms, before the boarding-party 
was under ‘their quarter. 

The boats were commanded by Cap- 
tain Stanmer himself, and a conflict 
ensued which baffles description. For 
nearly an hour was the fight main- 
tained —arm to arm, pike to pike, cut- 
lass to cutlass—so close, that after the 
first discharge no re-loading of fire-arms 
took place. The pistol was fired, and 
flung at the head of the assailant; while 
the eternal clash of steel, the groans, 
the imprecations, the heavy plunge of 
the slain in the water, proved that the 
strife was bloody and desperate. From 
some unknown cause or other, the ves- 
sel at length caught fire. The flames 
burst out from me forecastle, amid the 
still-continued clang of swords. The 
spectacle was awful. The men were 
seen engaged at every part of the lug- 
ger —each struggling for his life, or bent 
upon terminating that of his antagonist 
—their faces lurid and distorted — 
wild, frantic, and horrible, in the glare 
of the bursting flames. How the con- 
flict might have ended, it is hard to 
conjecture—the smugglers apparently 
had the worst of it—they seemed to 
be overpowered—their comrades and 
abettors on shore could lend them no 
assistance, and at this instant, too, an- 
other king’s boat was seen coming to 
the aid of the former. 

But at the same important moment, 
also, Walter Vivian wasobserved among 
the few men who still struggled for the 
mastery of the Belle Amy’s deck, en- 
gaged hand to hand with Captain Stan- 
mer. The flames were spreading with 
a rapidity which left but small space to 
fight upon; and a doubly awful in- 
terest was excited in the breasts of the 
spectators by the fear—by the almost 
certainty — that the lugger would blow 
up. Captain Stanmer was at length 
seen to fall— whether accidentally or 
not, could not be ascertained —and 
almost at the same moment Walter 
Vivian sprang from the gunwale into 
the sea, and swam towards the beach, 
where he was received, amid mingled 
screams and cheers, by many hundreds 
of persons, by some of whom he was 
instantly conveyed to a place of safety. 
The fifth boat had little to do. The 
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flames had nearly finished the Belle Amy 
before it came alongside. To attempt 
to save the cargo was vain—to land 
and attack defenceless women, at the 
hazard of being cut to pieces by the 
infuriated partisans of the Vivians, 
would have been fruitless — the boat 
consequently put to sea; and next 
morning scarcely a trace of the wreck 
was to be seen. 

When the intelligence of this fatal 
and disastrous affair reached the govern- 
ment, they offered a large reward for 
the apprehension of the younger Vivian. 
The detachment of military. along the 
coast had orders to make a rigid search 
for him—the number of the cruisers 
was doubled—the magistrates were 
called upon, by royal proclamation, to 
institute an inquiry, and to assist the 
military in apprehending all persons 
suspected of being implicated, in order 
that an example might be made of the 
lawless men who had been guilty of 
so sanguinary an outrage. Walter 
Vivian, however, was placed far be- 
yond the reach of justice. It would 
have been a dangerous instance of 
loyalty for any authority in the west 
of Cornwall to be officiously diligent 
in hunting forth the outlaw. Even the 
appearance of being anxious for his ap- 
prehension would have been danger- 
ous. The smuggler was universally 
considered the injured party. Thou- 
sands of families depended for their 
bread upon the traffic — prejudices were 
strong against the new laws—the pas- 
sions of the lower orders were in a fer- 
ment — murmurs akin to revenge were 
heard on all sides, and a loyal attach- 
ment to the law was very generally 
considered to be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 

In a cave, a few miles from the 
Land’s End, which opened upon a wild 
and unfrequented sea-beach, Walter 
Vivian found a hiding-place, till a ves- 
sel could be procured to carry him out 
of the country. But here began his 
sorrows. Here, love, although it miti- 
gated the privations of the outlaw’s 
cave —although it made softer than 
down his bed of straw on the damp 
earth—only darkened the more the 
vista of his hopes, and rendered doubly 
painful by anticipation the separation 
which was unavoidable. 

Some few months before the catas- 
trophe which had made him an out- 
cast from his country — which had 
branded his name as that of a felon— 
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the unfortunate hero of our tale had 
been married. His wife was a lovely 
creature, not yet arrived at her twen- 
tieth summer—tender, gentle, confid- 
ing, and devotedly attached to her 
husband. Those who know her story 
—who have heard of her fame——who, 
by the winter fire-sides of Cornwall, 
fill many an aged and young eye with 
a tear while they tell her fate—can 
alone do justice to her innocence and 
beauty. Ask the octogenarian of the 
West who Tracy Pendril was? He will 
shake his head, and say with a sigh, 
“There is no such maiden now-a-days !” 
She was the very idol of the district. 
Better whisper suspicion of the purity of 
your best friend, or worstenemy’s genea- 
logy, than speak dispraisingly of her! 
The old men blessed her, the sailors 
toasted her in a full can on shore, and 
sung her charms before the mast at 
sea. Her name was to be seen cut out 
on many a capstern and handspike, 
and inscribed on the windows of Dutch 
taverns and French cabarets. The 
venerable crones of her native village 
still mention her as a pattern of beauty 
and conjugal affection. “She was pure 
as truth,” they say, “and beautiful as 
an angel—the victim of errors not her 
own, of machinations foul, cruel, and 
perfidous, of a love that hurried her to 
the grave!” 

It was requisite that Vivian should 
leave the country. His means were 
ample, his share in his brothers’ busi- 
ness had been profitable; the sum due 
to him was considerable, and sufficient 
to render him comparatively independ- 
ent in any country where he might 
desire to reside. It was agreed that he 
should go to America, by himself, and 
that she, who would have made its 
wildest woods, its most inhospitable 
savannahs, a perfect elysium, should 
follow at the earliest opportunity. The 
king’sreward, however, was on his head, 
and he could not personally superin- 
tend the arrangements necessary for his 
escape. His wife passed with him, in 
his cave, the few days that remained 
for his sojourn in England, and con- 
sequently was ignorant of the scheme 
that was matured, or the fate that 
awaited him. To his elder brothers, as 
persons most interested in his hap- 
piness, was confided his secret, and the 
measures to be adopted to facilitate 
his embarkation. 

But the elder Vivians were not men 
formed in the same mould, as to gene- 
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rosity and nobleness of character, with 
Walter. Avarice had frozen their hearts, 
and congealed their blood. The ad- 
venturous habits of their youth, now 
that they had escaped its perils, had 
not softened their dispositions. Hav- 
ing acquired riches, they now sought 
security ; and conceiving they saw the 
way to obtain it, they grasped at it, like 
fiends, at the expense of their younger 
brother’s liberty and happiness. They 
saw in the death—or what was the 
same to them—the perpetual expa- 
triation of Walter, a release from the 
dreaded consequences of his late out- 
tage, in which they were, to a certain 
extent, implicated as his partners, as 
well as a favourable opportunity to 
possess themselves of his property. As 
an out-law, in a legal sense, he could 
not recover this property; but, if be- 
yond seas, they calculated that even 
the moral obligation would be hushed 
in the roar of the billows ofthe Atlantic. 
They laid their plans accordingly. 

It will be recollected, that in those 
days the colonies now called the United 
States of America were dependencies 
of the British crown. Maryland and 
Virginia were slave settlements; and it 
was customary to transport convicts 
thither, who, till the expiration of the 
term of their sentence, or till liberated 
by the government, were subjected to the 
hard labour and discipline of the then 
slave code. It often happened, too, 
that persons,suchas incorrigible debtors, 
or those guilty of minor offences, who 
deemed it prudent to banish themselves, 
were gladly engaged by the planters, 
upon indentures for a specified number 
of years, and for a certain description 
of labour, during which servitude they 
were entirely under the control of their 
masters. They were, in fact, little better 
than slaves. They were treated with 
extreme rigour, frequently became the 
victims of the climate, and rarely sur- 
vived the term of their bondage. When 
they did so, they were at liberty to 
go where they might choose, purchase 
land, or follow any occupation which 
their former habits or inclinations 
might direct. 

To a Virginia house in London, the 
elder Vivians made overtures for the 
deportation of the hapless victim of 
their cupidity; and, as might be ex- 
pected, the offer was gladly accepted. 
A vessel lay in the Thames ready to 
sail for that quarter of the world, and 
it was stipulated that she should hover 
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off a certain head-land on the coast of 
Cornwall, and take the outlaw: on 
board. Meanwhile, the nature of the 
contract, the character of the ship, the 
degrading terms of exile and slavery, 
were carefully concealed from Walter. 
It was stated to him that his passage 
was secured, and that he might make 
any part of the colonies he should deem 
proper his abode. He was furnished 
with fictitious bills, on the vampire 
house that had bought his blood, and 
he was consoled in his agony at parting 
from his wife, by being assured that 
their separation would be but short, 
and would depend entirely upon his 
own settlement in the colonies. He 
never dreamt that his brothers could 
be his betrayers, or that that lovely 
girl who hung round his neck, and 
fainted in his arms at the sight of the 
waves that were to bear him from her, 
was to be leftin unprotected penury, in 
cheerless widowhood, in unrelieved and 
hopeless misery, by the villany and 
treachery of those who owed their ex- 
istence to the same parents. 

But so it was. The ship arrived: the 
parting was a scene of unutterable an- 
guish—and which we shall not profane 
by attempting to describe; but it was 
unavoidable ; a boat conveyed him on 
board, and a fresh breeze soon bore 
him out of sight of land. 

Vivian was speedily made acquainted 
with the conditions on which he was 
wafted to the western world. But re- 
monstrance was in vain. Money he 
had none— friends he dared not seek 
—escape he dared not attempt—com- 
plaint he dared not utter, for his em- 
ployers, or rather his owners, had been 
made acquainted with his name, his 
conduct, and the transaction which had 
exposed him to the resentment of the 
government and the laws. The terrors 
of outlawry were still held over his 
head ; each emotion of disappointment 
only provoked new indignities, and 
riveted more closely his chains. Letter 
after letter he wrote to his wife and 
family, but they never found an exit 
from Virginia. Years rolled on—time 
silvered his locks—hard and galling 
labour bent his form— sorrow ploughed 
deep its furrows on his brow—but of 
wife, or home, or friends, he had lite- 
rally heard nothing. His wife alone 
lived in his heart; but none knew the 
anguish that corroded and wasted that 
heart. 

We cannot follow him through the 
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latter part of his eventful life in America. 
Twelve years he passed, in a state of 
slavery. At length an irruption of the 
Indians opened a new chapter in his 
history. A band of these red-men of 
the woods broke in on the repose of 
his master during the night, and de- 
stroyed, in one conflagration, the greater 
part of his household, all his buildings 
and wigwams, and nearly all his pro- 
perty. Our hero and his owner's child 
made their escape, but were re-taken 
by the Indians, and carried up the 
country. The interesting incidents of 
the succeeding seven years would fill 
a volume ; but we must pass them over. 

When nearly twenty years in America, 
and the last seven of the twenty in its 
deepest forests, where no white man 
had been seen before, he was permitted 
to return to the coast, or rather his de- 
parture was connived at, by the chief of 
the tribe. He there obtained permis- 
sion to work his passage to England. 

He was landed in Cornwall, a forlorn 
man, emaciated with grief, like one 
who had risen from the dead, to search 
among the tombs for the remains of 
those he had left alive at his departure. 
He bent his way, leaning on an old bam- 
boo walking-stick, towards the beauti- 
ful village where he had laughed, and 
roamed, and been beloved in childhood. 
He had travelled during the night—a 
summer's night— from Falmouth. Day 
had broken long before he reached it. 
His heart beat with increasing pulsation 
the nearer he approached it. The sun 
shone bright in the sky, when he arrived 
at the high land that overlooks it. It 
was as still and beautiful as ever, as if, 
like him, it had just awakened from a 
sleep of twenty years. The river was as 
placid —the bay as serene— the smoke, 
curling up among the trees, as clear 
and blue—the fishermen preparing their 
nets as silently —as he had seen them 
yesterday in his dream. The grass in 
the churchyard did not seem to have 
been trodden--the bell in the tower did 
not appear’to have been rung since the 
day of his marriage. There was a small 
trim lugger in the harbour, which might 
have passed for the eldest daughter of 
his own Belle Amy—but he could look 
no longer—— fancy was touching a tender 
and a painful chord : he wiped the tear 
from his cheek, and paced on in gloom 
and silence. 

Unhappy man! Unaltered as the vil- 
lage externally appeared, it had within, 
as regarded him, undergone a melan- 
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choly change. The house where he first 
beheld the light, and which was occupied 
by his elder brother when he last saw 
it, was now tenantless. The windows 
were broken, the doors off their hinges, 
and the roof fallen in. | And his wife, 
too, was dead! For six years she had 
mourned his absence—day after day 
had looked for his return, or some 
tidings of his fate. Her aged grand- 
mother divided with her her small an- 
nuity—her friends consoled her —the 
smile of her infant daughter lightened 
her melancholy —hope flattered her till 
its monitions had no longer any charm 
—her own heart, so early desolate, so 
wedded to her exiled husband, repelled 
as long as it could the dark misgivings 
of despair; but it was a broken heart— 
its chords were all rent—it burst, and 
she died! The Vivians, if they knew, 
never disclosed the fate or the des- 
tination of their brother. They even 
attributed to his roving disposition his 
neglect of his wife and his indifference 
towards his family. 

When the first violent pangs of af- 
fliction were over, Walter found in his 
blooming daughter, born a few weeks 
after his departure, that charm of life 
which he expected to find in her mother. 
Both brothers had died, just as the last 
remnant of their wealth had begun to 
melt away; but this remnant had de- 
scended to the orphan child. She grew 
an untended rose, withouta sister, beau- 
tiful as her mother, unconscious of the 
sorrow which had deprived her of one 
parent, or of the love which had re- 
stored to her another. Life would have 
been a burden to the exile, but for this 
child. He would, ere a few moons, 
have slept by his Tracy’s side, but for 
this tie on mortality. Her smile gave 
him new life, her vivacity restored him 
to convalescence, the lineaments of her 
face carried him back to earlier days ; 
the tones of her voice, the gentleness of 
her manners, the intuitive fondness she 
manifested for the worn-out man, 
weaned him from his cares. He gazed 
on her with a pure delight which none 
but a father-—which none but a father 
such as he —can feel. 

The contraband trade had greatly 
diminished when Vivian returned from 
exile. His enemies either slept in the 
churchyard, or at the bottom of the sea, 
or had, by the process of nature, been 
divested of their jealousies ; for he found 
that all his neighbours were his friends. 
The place was indeed secluded, but he 
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was considered to be old, and frail; 
and if the government knew of his re- 
turn, certain it is they did not molest 
him. No magistrate inquired into his 
conduct; and in the society of his 
daughter he was the happiest of beings. 
On the sea-beach in the morning he 
was seen straying with that beloved 
child ; in the cool of the evening they 
were observed walking together; in the 
pew at church they sat side by side— 
his heart beat but for her: her smile, 
her happiness, were dearer to him than 
his own life. 

But the outlaw was the heir ofa dark 
destiny. It was not fated that the hap- 
piness he now experienced should be 
of long duration. The snatches of im- 
passioned felicity he had enjoyed were 
but angel visits. They were to his 
heart like the occasional drop of rain 
to the parched lip of the Arab in the 
desert. They but excited hopes which, 
alas! were not to be realised. He had 
suffered more than most men, but he 
had not yet suffered enough. He had 
drank deeply of the cup of misery, but 
he had not yet half quaffed its contents ; 
and he was doomed to drain these to 
the very dregs. The angel’s tear, if it 
had fallen on his early sins, had not 
yet washed them from the records of 
heaven. The penitent had not been 
absolved. He had the blood of his 
fellow-men on his breast ; a dark, lurid, 
damning spot, which a whole life of an- 
guish could not wipe away. 

Tracy Vivian was young and beau- 
tiful, full of life and vivacity ; her eye 
the deep luscious blue of ripe youth, her 
cheek streaked with the rose, her brow 
pale as the purest Parian, her lip round 
and ruby, her step light, and her smile 
soft, tranquil, and lovely as the beam 


“ of that fair star 
That guides the wandering seaman 
through the deep.” 


But the smile from that full eye be- 
spoke the malady that was soon to 
carry her to the grave. Its light was 
speedily to be quenched, and the girl 
so doted upon was ere long to sleep 
far below the lilies of the valley, and 
her father once more to walk the earth 
a childless, desolate man. 

In the midst of life, Tracy was on 
the threshold of the tomb. More 
rapidly and imperceptibly than is usual 
with that insidious destroyer, she pined 
away. Her father’s prayers availed not. 
He called on God to take him, and 
3B 
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spare his child; but the lamb only 
could be accepted as the sacrifice. The 
bloom lingered on her cheek, her eye 
beamed more bright, but the tones of 
her voice daily became more than 
mortal. The old man gazed upon her 
as serenely as ever; her smile was re- 
turned with undiminished affection; 
but the dew of the sepulchre was on 
her brow. Medicine could not arrest 
the progress of the disorder. For a 
whole winter she was confined to her 
room: from the adjoining one, except 
when with his daughter, Walter never 
absented himself. The spring came, 
but it was only autumn to her. The 
beam of the morning summer sun could 
not restore the vigour of the past year. 
She gradually became weaker and 
weaker, nearer and nearer her disso- 
lution. At length from her bed she 
could not rise. All that man could do 
—all that the intercessions of the pious 
could offer— were done and offered in 
vain. Her hand was moist and warm, 
but her frame was attenuated; her eye 
was increased in lustre, but her cheek 
was pale; or if otherwise, the suffusion 
which brightened it was but the hectic 
intermissions of fever. She felt no pain, 
but she was dying apace. For three 
weeks previous to her demise, her father 
never quitted her chamber. He sat by 
her bedside, a silent figure, in whose 
countenance there was no other ex- 
pression than that of subdued, speech- 
less, unalloyed, consuming sorrow. 
One night only did the solitude of 
the room tempt him to divulge audibly 
the pangs that wrung his bosom. It 
was far in the morning, when the pa- 
tient had fallen into one of those brief 
slumbers with which she was occa- 
sionally visited and relieved at that 
hour; the nurse had retired for the 
same purpose. The moon, as it shone 
over the silver estuary, darted its wan- 
ing ray into the sick apartment. All 
around, in heaven and on earth, was 
still as the grave. The moon itself was 
anemblem ofdeath. Its ray was feeble; 
it was in the decline, and it was near 
the setting. Favoured by the stillness, 
Vivian left his chair, and approached 
the window. He knelt on the floor, 
and by aid of the moonlight opened a 
large family Bible which lay on the 
table, and clasping his hands over it, 
he addressed himself to the Deity, in a 
strain of humble penitence and fervent 
supplication. The faint stream of light 
fell upon his withered features ; his tears 
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dropped on the sacred volume; and 
his hands were stretched upwards, while 
he besought forgiveness for his sins. 
Strange as it may appear, he was uni- 
form in his belief, that the affliction of 
his daughter was a punishment on him 
for his yet unpropitiated transgressions. 
He believed that the intensity of his 
affection for his child was made the in- 
strament of his punishment. Conse- 
quently, while he asked pardon for him- 
self, he believed that its concession 
would include the suspension of the 
divine decree passed upon the life of 
Tracy, and her restoration to health, 
as an evidence of successful atonement. 

Faint and constrained as was his voice, 
itdisturbed the patient, and attracted the 
attendant; and when he arose in con- 
sequence of the interruption, he was 
so weak and paralysed, that he fell 
prostiate on the floor. Buthe speedily 
recovered himself, and resumed his 
position by the bedside. Visitor, phy- 
sician, nurse, he heeded not. From 
Tracy’s bedside he stirred not. His 
food was that of his daug)iter,the tepid 
gruel that tempered her ‘burning thirst. 
He changed not his raiment, he. shaved 
not his beard, he bathed not his face, 
he stretched not his limbs; he saw no 
one, he heard nothing, he spoke not, 
but he frequently bent his head to his 
knees, as if in the attitude of deep and 
overpowering devotion. No groan, no 
tear, no convulsive throb escaped him. 
His features were fixed, firm, immov- 
able. Tracy was speechless—he was 
silent; the daylight was obscured—his 
mind was dark, strange, and unfathom- 
able. The neighbours wept, the nurse 
sobbed, the clergyman knelt and prayed, 
he alone was impervious to the com- 
mon emotions. At length the gentle 
spirit of his beloved child fled from its 
exhausted tenement, and the whisper 
of the attendants was heard —‘“‘ she isno 
more !”’ 

Walter Vivian started up; he drew 
aside the curtain ‘of the bed, and kissed 
the scarce cold lips of the departed 
angel. He then shook hands cordially 
with the few persons present, and pro- 
ceeded to another apartment. He 
washed himself, dressed himself, gave 
orders for her funeral; and when the 
day came, followed in her mourning 
train, apparently the least moved of its 
many attendants. He listened to the 
solemn service, as a mere spectator; he 
saw the cold earth heaped upon the re- 
mains of Tracy; he was the last that left 
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the churchyard; and he walked home, 
erect, unchanged in feature, and seem- 
ingly as one who had been but the 
official leader in the ceremony. 

From that day no human being, ex- 
cept the old nurse, did he permit to 
enter his house. His door was shut 
upon the nearest of his relations. He 
seemed a man of a different race, of a 
distinct species, from those who dwelt 
around him. Likea bird that has been 
robbed of its young, he moved round, 
but never wandered far from the spot 
where he had been ahappy parent. The 
youth of the village gazed upon him 
witha feeling of awe—the old looked on 
with compassion —the simple maiden 
wept when she thought of the beautiful 
Tracy —no one addressed him—to no 
one did he speak. In the morning he 
might be seen in the churchyard, at 
mid-day slowly straying on the beach, 
at all hours, when in his cottage, he 
might be heard at his devotions. All 
seasons were the same to him. In 
storm, in rain, in sunshine, in summer 
and winter, he might be found in his 
accustomed walks, his only companion 
a pocket Bible, which he discoursed 
with on the high cliff, and in the seques- 
tered dell—when the rain pelted its 
leaves, when the sun-beam gleamed on 
its pages. When night fell, and the vil- 
lage was asleep, the circle of his aberra- 
tions was more extended. At the dead 
hour, when the owl on the turret, the rip- 
ple of the water on the beach, or the loud 
wave on the shore, alone disturbed the 
silence of the village, he might be seen 
wandering forth, apparelled as we have 
described, and bearing the small lantern 
in his hand. He would then ascend the 
hills, stray over the moors, and here 
and there, at accustomed spots, kneel 
down and lift up his voice in prayer 
on the winds of the night. As if the 
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grave had sent him forth, he preferred, 
even at these dark hours, the most 
lonely and unfrequented places, in 
order that the Deity alone should hear 
and witness his adorations. For more 
than thirty years has he followed this 
aberrant and melancholy life, his health 
sustaining no injury from the dews 
which fall on him, or the bleak winds 
that chill him. On these wilds, habit 
has made him acquainted with every 
step of the way—with every sheep-path 
—every tor—every glen —every cliff. 
Day has dawned upon him when seated 
on the steep far above the sea—the 
moon has gone down and left him at 
his devotions at the base of some high 
rock —the stars alone and his glimmer- 
ing lantern have lighted him over crags 
scarcely passable in the broad sun; and 
when the fisherman, with the first ray 
of the morning, has been going forth to 
his toil, he has been met returning to 
his fireless home, drenched in the rain, 
sometimes robed in the hoar-frost, often 
covered with snow, bearing still un- 
quenched the flickering lamp, its gleam 
scarcely perceptible in the bolder blaze 
of the dawn. He still lives and still 
pursues the same wild devotional ex- 
cursions. Ninety years have passed 
over his head, and yet Walter Vivian is 
as hale as when his Tracy died. Her 
grave he still visits; her humble tomb- 
stone is nearly sunk in the earth; the 
green grass half covers it; yet is it as 
fresh to the memory of the parent as 
if it had been placed but yesterday 
over his child. 

We have not coloured a single fact 
—such a story requires no colouring. 
Walter Vivian—or rather the person 
whom we have represented by this 
name-—is still alive to attest the truth 
of his own wild tale, 
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THE BOOKS OF APHORISMS. 


BY AN ORIENTAL AUTHOR. 





With a running Commentary, by Sin Morcan O’Douerty, Bart. 
BOOK I. 


CONTAINING THE FIRST DOZEN DOZEN. 


I, 
I nave remarked that men who sport tights, either have, or imagine they have, 
good limbs : this may be received as an incontrovertible fact. 

If. 


For the same reason, ladies with good ankles (real or supposed) are fond of 
wearing short petticoats. If you see a woman whose petticoats are invariably 
long—fashion or no fashion—you may depend upon it that her ankles are thick. 

III. 

Little fellows generally wear high-crowned hats, tall men low ones: the 

thing, as regards the former, speaks for itself. 
iV. 
T cannot understand why short, dumpy women are so fond of sporting wide- 





Dear Fraser, 

I have looked over with considerable pleasure and instruction the 

Book of Aphorisms which you have sent me. I look upon them to be one of the most 

ingenious compositions of the present time. In former days, I recollect that I wrote 

something of the same kind, which has been since translated into various languages, 

and which my friend Professor Lee, of Cambridge, whom I knew when he was a 

tailor, is about to cabbage, and publish in a polyglot. I called them the Maxims of 
Sir Morgan O’ Doherty. 

But let that pass. I admire the ingenuity and the ingeniousness of your 
correspondent, whom I opine to be a Scotchman. I readily acquit you of breaking 
faith, being indeed happy to bear testimony that you have a most admirable and 
tenacious exactitude in keeping secrets of the professional kind; but there are 
internal marks and tokens which cannot deceive so sharp an eye as mine—an eye, 
I flatter myself, as acute in detecting the footsteps of an author through a magazine, 
as ever was that of Zadig, or those from whom Zadig’s author conveyed the story. 
In the first place, there is a lot of talk about Scotland—sometimes to its praise, 
sometimes to its disparagement; but the reiterated mention of the country, the 
productions or the natives thereof, is of itself proof sufficient that a Scotchman is the 
author. Turn to—but there is no use in particularising. Out of thirteen great men 
in Aphorism CXVII., ten are Scotchmen. 

1 do not know what you wish me to say about them. They strike me to be all 
superexcellent. But if a hasty ranning commentary, while I am waiting for my steak 
at Tom Wood’s, be of any use, it shall be at your service. By the way, why do not 
you get up some London, real London Aphorisms, by a man whe knows London? * 
I veuture to say that more true wisdom lies in any given three miles of ground in 
this village, than is to be found in any three degrees of latitude in any other part 
of the world. ‘The Modern Athenians think that they surpass us Londoners in many 
particulars of wit and wisdom ;—I say us Londoners—*for though I was born in 
Munster, I am domiciled in the kingdom of Cockaigne, that lovely land; and it is 
not unamusing to find that the ancient Athenians, in the days of the empire, had the 
same opinion of themselves in comparison with the Romans. Let anybody who 
disbelieves me read the jokes or the lamentations of Lucian. But to my business. 

Aphorisms I. and I1., and many others, regard dress and appearance. I am 
growing far too old.to think of these things. As to tights, &c. you can make a man 
now-a-days. The Blues, for instance, are all packed and padded into Patagonian 
proportions—and many of the gentlemen who wish others to fancy they have good 
limbs, take the surest way of accomplishing their wishes by sporting calf. Ladies, 
too, can have legs made a la Vestris per contract. 


ee Oe eee 














* Why does not the Ensign himself do what he proposes 1—O. Y. 
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shouldered and full-bottomed gowns, to say nothing of inordinate bus¢les ; but 
such is the fact. Dumpies should always wear long petticoats, unless, indeed, 
they chance to have — which is not uncommon —a small foot, and finely turned 
ancle. 

V. 

The fashionable prejudice against eating mustard to lamb and mutton is 
absurd. Ifa man be disposed to do so, any person who turns up his nose at the 
same is an ass. 

VI. 

It is perfectly possible to make champagne from gooseberries, equal to that 
yielded by the grape. Exampli gratia: Lord Haddington, who is a first-rate 
judge of wines, had a bottle of mock and one of real champagne set before him, 
and was requested to say which was which. He mistook the product of the 
gooseberry for the genuine article; and many persons, reputed good judges, 
have done the same thing. 

Vil. 

By putting a piece of lump-sugar, the size of a walnut, into the teapot, you 

will make the tea infuse in one half the time. This fact is well known to bag- 


men and stage-coach travellers. 
Vill. 


Should you meet with a young man who is exceedingly sensible, and neither 
talks nor can relish nonsense, you may rely upon it he has no genius of any 
kind. If, in addition to his great load of sense, he is a theatrical critic, and 
bores the company about acting, actors, and such stuff, you may safely pronounce 
him a blockhead. 

IX. 

Members of dilletanti societies are generally especial asses; their eternal talk 
about the fine arts, drawing, colouring, harmony, composition, chiaro-scuro, 
fore-shortening, design, and so forth, is enough to turn the stomach of a horse. 
The thing is the more insufferable, because they absolutely know nothing of the 
subject, and have about as much real appreciation of works of genius as a pig 
possesses for the inventions of Watt or Dedalus. 

X. 

While prigs of the above description are eternally chattering about such 
topics, men who are really eminent in the fine arts never say a “word on the 
subject. Goldsmith describes this matter well in his account of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds : 

** To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill he was still hard of hearing ; 


When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff,” 


XI. 

When I see a man who affects to doubt every thing he hears, I never hesitate 
about writing him down an ass. A great doubter is a solemn and self-conceited 
prig. How amusing is it to see the blockhead shake his empty pate, compress 
his lips into a sneer, and turn up his absurd unmeaning eyes in dubious disbelief, 
when he hears aught which he thinks it would imply sagacity to discredit! Such 
persons imagine, that to be a great doubter implies wisdom, whereas, in their 
case, it has its origin in constitutional phlegm and stupidity. 


XII. 
Arguers and spouters are invariably asses. 


XITI. 
Talking of spouting reminds me of au abominable habit some parents have 

















VIII, IX., X., “a XII., XIII., and many others, such as CXL Il. and XLIIL., 
on bores, are all excellent. I had rather have a hurdy-gurdy grinder in company, 
than bores of the classes here denounced. 
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got of making Tommy or Billy get up and recite some favourite piece of decla- 
mation, such as The Pet Lamb, Lochiel’s Warning, or Lochinvar. You are 
obliged to listen to and praise the annoying little devils, while you are heartily 


wishing them and their rhetoric at the bottom of the Red Sea. 
XIV. 
If you wish to get into a man’s good graces — you yourself being one — never 
praise his wife, especially her beauty. 


XV. 
If you wish to make yourself agreeable to any one, talk as much as you please 


about his or her affairs, and as little as possible about your own. People are 
such downright egotists themselves, that they cannot tolerate egotism in others. 


XVI. 

A person who cannot relish absurdity and wit, and must, moreover, have a 

satisfactory reason for whatever is said or done, is a philosophical blockhead. 
XVII. 

The best tooth-powder in the world is Armenian bole, a pennyworth of which 
will serve a man for six months. 

XVIII. 

Ifa man pronounces you a liar, it is very absurd to call him out for the 
same. This ceremony does not prove that you are not a liar; it only shews 
that you possess sufficient courage to stand at the distance of twelve paces, while 
a pistol— probably a leadless one—is fired at you. 


XIX. 
I have a sincere admiration for the above method of fighting duels without 
bullets, now so generally adopted. The founders of this sagacious system were 


Thomas Moore and Francis Jeffrey, of whose encounter Lord Byron makes 
honourable mention, in his English ‘Bards and Scotch Reviewers : 


When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow Street myrmidons stood laughing by.” 


XX. 
If you perceive the slightest tendency in your hair to come out, get your head 


shaved at once, and wear a wig for a few months. Were this precaution more 
attended to, we should have fewer bald pates. 


XXI. 


Snuff-taking in a woman is abominable, unless she be very aged — say eighty, 
or upwards — when it is rather becoming than otherwise. 


XVII. I prefer charcoal. 

XVIII., XIX. I decline entering here upon the questio vexata of duelling. I 
have much—much—to say on that subject. But not here, nor now. By the way, 
Moore says that he has explained all about that duel with Jeffrey. See John Mur- 
ray’s edition of Lord Byron,—an edition, 1 am happy to say, se ling in tens and 
twenties of thousands—vols. i, p. 252, note on the lines quoted in the text. 
“« In 1806, Messrs. Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk Farm. * The duel was prevented 
by the interference of the magistracy ; and on examination the balls of the pistols 
were found to have evaporated. This incident gave occasion to much waggery in 
the daily prints.” So far the original note; to which my friend Wright, who is 
editing John Murray’s edition, adds, ‘‘[The above note was struck out of the fifth 
edition, and the following, after being submitted to Mr. Moore, substituted in its 
place. E.] 1( By ron) am informed that Mr. Moore published at the time a disavowal 
of the statement in the newspapers, as far as regarded himself ; and in justice to him 
1 mention this circumstance. As I never heard of it before, I cannot state the parti- 
culars, and was only made acquainted with the fact very lately.—Nov. 4, 1811.” 
Lord Byron, then, in 1811, and I am pretty sure to the day of his death, had never 
seen Moore’s explanation. I never knew any body who did. May I trouble the next 
editor of Byron to find it out? Or will Tom reprint it in the Metropolitan ? 
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XXII. 


Young girls of from fourteen to seventeen are fond of aping the woman in 
their dress, and are partial to long shawls, which give the young things a 
matronly appearance. When they become women in reality, they are rather too 
apt to go upon the opposite tack, and to assume the dress and airs of the girl. 


XXIII. 


If you see a man with broad shoulders and spindle shanks, ten to one he is 
an Englishman. 
XXIV. 
A well-made man always looks shorter than he is; ditto a well-made woman. 
XXV. 

A story-teller, or dealer in anecdote, is an abomination that ought to be 
expelled from all well-regulated societies. A man of an original and truly 
powerful mind never deals in anecdotes, unless it be for the purpose of illus- 
trating some general principle. Women and weak men are all addicted to the 
vice. Ifa person of this description begins to annoy a company with his or her 
twaddle, the only cure for it is to affect deafness — a very convenient infirmity at 
times. 

XXVI. 

A hint to cooks.— Roasted chestnuts, grated or sliced, make an excellent 

addition to the stuffing for turkeys or geese. 
XXVII. 

Another hint. —In boiling salmon, split the fish from head to tail; if you do 
not do this, but boil it entire, or cut horizontally through the middle, it is impos- 
sible to cook it thoroughly, the thickness of the back and shoulders being such, 
that if the outside be properly done, the inside must needs be little better than 
parboiled. On the Tweed, and other salmon districts, the latter system is held 
in abomination. 

XXVIII. 

A great deal of twaddle has been uttered about the cruelty of crimping fish, 
as if it made any difference to the animals whether they were bled to death or 
suffocated for want of water. 

XXIX. 

Skinning eels alive is, however, a most un-Christian custom, which should be 
abolished by act of Billingsgate. 

XXX. 

A clever servant is almost invariably quick tempered. The reason is obvious: 
superior talent is always accompanied by pride, which must meet with many 
petty annoyances in the menial state. 

XXXI. 

In these perilous times, when you submit your chin toa barber never talk 

about politics till you ascertain his principles on these matters. It is dangerous 


to put one’s throat in the mercy of a man armed with a razor, especially if he be 
a red-hot politician ; which all shavers are, without exception. 


XXXII. 


Never praise or talk of your children to other people, for, depend upon it, no 
person except yourself cares a single farthing about them. 


XXVIII. A truly philosophical remark ; but it need not be confined to crimping 
cod. There isa large sect flourishing among us, who, for fear of the all but impos- 
sible case, that the ‘blacks in the West Indies should be flogged to death as slaves, 
are anxious that they should be starved as freemen. 

XXXI. Shave thy self. 
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XXXILI. 

Sea-gull eggs, when boiled hard and eaten cold, with pepper, salt, vinegar, 
and mustard, make a delightful breakfast dish. Many persons have an 
antipathy to such eggs; but it is from eating them in the soft state, when they 
have always a fishy taste. Try them as above, and they will change their 
opinions upon the subject. 

XXXIV. 

Ifa person has a great knack at finding out feats of legerdemain, you may 
pronounce him a blockhead. I never knew a clever man who was worth a 
farthing at detecting such tricks. 

XXXV. 

There is not a town in the united kingdom where, as a body, the inhabitants 
speak such pure English as in Inverness. Sam Johnson imputed this to their 
intercourse in former times with Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers. This is all my eye. 


XXXVI. 

Talking of Johnson, upon what principle, physiological or otherwise, can we 
account for his detestation of those excellent dishes, hotch-potch and Scotch 
haggis ? 

XXXVII. 

[ have a profound veneration for great liars of a certain class. On this 
account Baron Munchausen, Major Longhow, and Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, are 
my especial favourites. Men of this description are invariably good-tempered, 


benevolent, and generous, and will any day treat you to a bottle of wine, pro- 
vided you do them the favour of listening to their adventures. 


XXXVIII. 
Important to drunkards.— If an hour before sitting down to drink you take a 


grain or two of opium, you will be able to withstand a much greater quantity 
than otherwise of liquor. This fact has escaped the observation of Macnish. 


XXXIX. 
Some stupid people suppose that imagination and philosophy are incom- 
patible. Blockheads! Was not Bacon, the greatest of philosophers, one of the 
Most imaginative of men? There is more true philosophy in the writings of 


Shakespeare, Milton, and Scott, than in those of all the metaphysicians that ever 
existed. 
XL. 


If you see a man extremely and systematically grave, the chances are he is a 
blockhead, who, conscious of his deficiencies, wishes to make his gravity pass 
for profound wisdom. 


XLI. 


Kant, the transcendentalist, was a dull man of genius: the same remark 





XXXV. I doubt the fact of the purity of the Invernessian speech. Ask them, 
what do they call Beauly in their own neighbourhood ? 

XXXVI. Idoubt. Hotch-potch—by the by, Blackwood (I mean Blackwood the 
man, not Blackwood the book) always calls it hodge-podge—is a passable vegetable 
soup ; but haggis, as the Doctor might say, is unctuously pinguescent, and unfrag- 
rantly odorous. I have eaten an haggis made in a pipkin in London, concocted by 
Mrs. Cumbraes, which was, I think, better than in the original bag: but Iam no judge 
of such New Zealandish cookery. 

XXXVII. This, and some dozen other remarks to the same effect, scattered up 
and down throughout the Books of Aphorisms, are exquisite. 

XXXVIII. And yet Macnish on Drunkenness is a good book. I have not the 
honour of being acquainted with the author, but I am certain that he made many 
experiments before he ventured on his subject. As we get old, we find that caution 
in the beginning of the night is the great secret of keeping sober at the end. A man 
who is sober at eleven o'clock at night, may drink with impunity till six in the 
morning. 
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applies to metaphysicians in general. The order, however, in'this respect, is 
unique,—the anomaly extends not to any other of the intellectual professions. 


XLII. 


According to Blackwood, Goethe was an old humbug. This is humbug 
with a vengeance. 


XLII. 


The greatest humbugs of modern times are the political economists; and of 
these the most enormous is Macculloch. 


XLIV. 

An accomplished woman, in common parlance, means one who sings and 
dances well, knows a little French, a little Italian, a little drawing, a little 
embroidery, and not much of any thing, excepting fashionable novels; in which 
she is a great adept. 

XLV. 

Blue-stockings are most infernal bores, especially if ugly; which they 
generally are. 

XLVI. 

Still greater bores are ladies who keep albums, and solicit contributions in 
the shape of picture or poetry. If they chance to be pretty, you must oblige 


them, poor things; if the reverse, you may refuse: but then you are sure to get 
into their bad graces, and they become inveterate enemies for life. 


XLVII. 


A lady’s album is generally worth looking at, as a psychological curiosity, 
indicative, to a considerable extent, of the taste and feelings of its owner. 


XLVIII. 


Ifa woman writes in a bold, manly hand, depend upon it she has got a 
masculine mind, and, in all probability, wears the breeches. There is a much 
greater analogy between the hand-writing and the character of individuals than 
people are aware of. 

XLIX. 

I have a high respect for Mr. Waterton, the traveller; his gambols on the 
back of the cayman, and the satisfactory manner in which he disposed of the boa 
constrictor, are truly edifying in these prosaic times. For cause of said respect, 
see Aphorism XXXVII. 

L. 

If a man borrows a shilling from you, and on being dunned pretends to have 

forgotten it, you may with considerable safety set him down for a liar. 


LI. 


An equivocation is a most contemptible vice, and the person who deals in it 
a poor devil; compared to whom, a liar, especially if an out-and-outer, is a 
species of hero. 
LIT. 


When a man finds it convenient to tell a lie, he should sport a good thumping 
one when he is about it. Ifa great lie serves his purpose better than a little one, 


XLV., XLVI., XLVII. I do not know how this is. Iam never bored by 
women— quite the reverse ; and I know many women, both ugly and blue-stocking, 
who give good dinners. As for the album-people, I agree with the author: I am 
always tempted to write with the great Scotch poet — Lockhart, I believe — 


»”» 





“ Tak’ yer aulbum 


I forget the rhyme, but I think it was somewhat delicate. 

L. <Anc pray, sir, what is the man that duns him? A man so utterly beyond 
all the rules of civilised life, that he may be treated as a madman, or idiot, and lied 
to accordingly, to keep down his evil or mischievous propensities. 
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why hesitate between the two, when the sin is equally great in both cases? The 
former has this advantage, that, when detected, its enormity may be so great as 


to enable the person to pass it off as a piece of quizzery, which can never be 
done with the latter. 
LITT. 


Heroic liars, such as the Baron or Major, are a godly race ; but those who 
practise the sin in a small way, and keep fibbing about trifles, are a despicable 
crew, and should be held by the heels, and soused head downmost in a firkin of 
small beer. 


LIV. 


Men who are, or who fancy themselves to be good singers, are great bores. 
The airs which they assume in company are most insufferable. If asked for a 
song, they affect, with an aspect of the most hypocritical humility, that really 
they cannot sing —that their voice is out of order—that they are hoarse, and so 
forth ; the fellows all the while being most anxious to shew forth, only wanting 
to be pressed, in order to enhance their own importance, and stimulate the 
curiosity of the company. Nor is this the worst of the case; for no sooner do 
they perpetrate one song, than they volunteer a dozen, interlarding the intervals 
between their performances with pedantic disquisitions on music, and flooring 
every man who ventures to hazard an opinion on the subject. These people, 
whether amateur or professional, must be extinguished ; and the best way to 
accomplish their overthrow, and reduce them to their native insignificance, is, in 
the first instance, to take them at their word, and not urge them to sing. By so 
doing, they immediately take the pet, and sport mum for the rest of the evening. 
The same remarks apply to musical people in general, whether in the shape of 
fiddlers, fluters, horn-blowers, thumpers on the piano-forte, &c. These individuals 
can think of nothing else but their favourite pursuit, and imagine all the world to 
be equally interested in it. Take a musician off music, and he is the most 
ignorant of animals. A good story in illustration of this is told about Madame 
Catalani. Being at a large party in Vienna, where Goethe was present, she was 
much surprised at the great respect with which that illustrious man was treated. 
On inquiring his name, she was informed it was the celebrated Goethe. ‘“ Cele- 
brated !” said the syren; “ what music did he ever compose? Why, I never 
heard of him !” 

LV. 

An absurd prejudice prevails among many people against the skate. If this 
fish is hung up and dried for a day or two, then cut in slices, done on the grid- 
iron, and eaten with butter, it is most delicious. 

N.B. The female skate is more delicate than the male. 


LVI. 
Ask a hundred people, saints or sinners, what relation Mordecai the Jew was 
to Queen Esther, and ninety-nine of them will answer, her uncle. 
LVII. 


I never could understand the cause of Mr. Theodore Hook’s virtuous indigna- 
tion against steel forks, or of Mr. Cobbett’s laudable antipathy to the Scotch. 


LVIII. 


Persons who indulge in conundrums, charades, &c., are invariably poor 





LIV. All these and similar are good. It is a fact that some musical lady, when 
Rossini was all the rage in London, took his arm, and, leading him to the Duke of 
Wellington, took his grace’s arm also. ‘‘ My lady,” said Rossini, ‘‘ you lean on the 
*wo greatest men in Europe.”” The Duke did not kick him down stairs —he only 
laughed. 

LV. In my country they will not eat skate, which they call maiden-ray, at all, 
at all, They cut a slice off its tail for bait, and hang the rest of the fish in the sails 
of the boat for luck. For my part, I think that skate should be dressed as lobster : 
it makes a good curry. 

LVIII. (£dipus must have been an ass—he miarried his mother. That was 
decidedly a mistake in chronology. 
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creatures ; as are those who have a knack at finding out such irifles, The same 
remark applies to punsters. It is difficult for a man of sterling talent to perpe- 
trate a pun, or to solve an enigma. On the latter account, (dipus must have 
been an ass. 


LIX. 


A fact.—Nine-tenths of the catchup which is sold in the shops is a vile com- 
pound of liver and the roan of fish, seasoned with vinegar, pepper, and other 
condiments. If you wish the article genuine, you must procure mushrooms and 
make it yourself. 

LX. 

If you hear a man constantly talking of his indifference to the good things of 
this life, and how he could dine with as much pleasure on a potato as on turbot 
and oyster-sauce, you may stamp him as a guzzler of the first magnitude. This 
affectation of indifference to good feeding is all bam. The most honest gour- 
mands are decidedly the English; they talk of the subject with profound gusto, 
and may be said to have studied the philosophy of eating more deeply than any 
nation in Europe. 

LXI. 


A man who is for ever my dearing his wife may, with great safety, be pro- 
nounced hen-pecked. 

LXII. 

I have always admired the simple perspicuity of Dr. Johnson’s definitions of 
the words ne¢ and network. Here they are: —“ Net, any thing made with 
interstitial vacuities. Network, any thing reticulated or decussated at equal 
distances, with interstices between the intersections.” 


LXIII. 


A married pair who shew a huge love and respect for each other before com- 
pany, invariably fight like dog and cat when alone. I never see such public 
displays of tenderness without thinking of curtain lectures. 


LXIV. 

Girls have a naughty custom of caressing and kissing children before young 
men. I say naughty, not for the thing itself, but for the reason which makes the 
cunning young creatures do it. 

LXV. 

The study of law has a sad tendency to pervert the intellect, and destroy the 
capability of distinguishing between right and wrong. A lawyer (unless, indeed, 
his mind be of a high order, and soars above the enslaving technicalities of his 
profession) can never try a point upon its absolute merits, but must have recourse 
to some legal precedent. In fact, the tendency of his studies is to annihilate the 
sense of natural justice and propriety, and substitute an artificial system in their 
place. If I wanted an arbitrator to decide on a point where nothing but common 
sense was required, a lawyer is the very last person I would employ. I should 
prefer the first country bumpkin | met with. 


LXVI. 
When a mother is constantly stunning you with praises of her daughter, you 
may depend upon it that she has a design upon you. 


LXVII. 


If you wish to annoy a little man, quiz him about his diminutive stature. 
He will affect to laugh at it himself, but will, for all that, hate you like the devil. 


LXVIII. 
Women who are fond of splendid, gaudy dresses, are generally drabs. To 





LXII. Try to do them better. 
LXVII. 1 am not sure of this; Moore nicknamed himself Thomas Little, and 
Crofty Croker patronises the fairies’ Can this be merely a ruse de guerre on their 
parts! 
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prove this, try and get a sight of them en déshabille, when they do not expect 
visitors,—say at breakfast-time. 
LXIX. 
Lord Byron hated dowdy women. The Court Journal, on the authority of 
a likeness in the Byron gallery, pronounces his wife to be a dowdy. 


LXX. 


Byron had a curious idiosyncrasy wit! regard to the sex: he could not bear 
to see a woman eating. This length I will not go; though, I must confess, that 
the vision of a pretty woman consuming platesful of roast beef, with the appetite 
of a Dando, is not one of the most ravishing in the world. 


LXXI. 
I never yet had the good fortune to encounter an Irishman who was worth 


less than 2000/. a-year. 
LXXII. 


The greatest patriot in the world, when out of his own country, is a Scotsman. 
When Sawney comes to London, he is quite grandiloquent in praise of sheep’s- 
head broth, oaten cakes, and haggis, not one of which he will taste in Scotland, 
if he can get any thing better. 

LXXIII. 


I can form a pretty shrewd guess as to whether a man is short or tall, by the 
manner in which he knocks at the door. If the knocker goes rap, rap, rap, rap, 
loud and quickly, I estimate him at five feet six, or downwards, and am seldom 
mistaken. 

LXXIV. 

A hint to medical men.—If you wish to succeed in your profession, assume 
an air of great sanctity; get yourself made an elder, and connect yourself with 
the saints. This done, your bread is baked for life. 


LXXV. 

I have been all my life puzzled to account for the fact of men of talent almost 

invariably fixing upon ignorant and stupidish women for wives. 
LXXVI. 

Tall men have a most inordinate propensity to marry little women, and vice 
versa. Middle-sized men alone are guided by common sense in this matter, as 
they generally marry middle-sized women. There is something inexpressibly 
absurd in a man of six feet six going arm-in-arm with a little body a foot and a- 
half less than himself; taking two steps for every one of his, and looking up at 
him as if his face were the ball of the steeple. But the absurdity is still greater, to 
behold a little dapper fellow, of some four feet ten, yoked to a tall dawdle of a 
woman, who overtops him bya neck and head. It is quite impossible for a 
giantess of this description to respect such a mannikin of a husband. 


LXXVII. 
Never compliment a woman upon her corpulency. If she be really fat, the 


greatest compliment you can pay her, is to remark, in an indifferent sort of a 
way, that she is not looking so stout as usual. 


ae 


LX1IX. The Guiccioli for all that—(I met her at Mrs. Best's, on the Marine 
Parade at Brighton, corner of German Street, where she and I boarded together for 
some time) — is decidedly dowdy —so that Lord Byron’s theory and practice do not 
agree. I wish, by the way, that Murray would publish Byron’s description of the 
Contessa in certain particulars ; it would be highly instructive to young minds. It 
is only fair to say that he described her as a very open character—nothing narrow 
or contracted about her. 

LXXI. We are a modest race, and we value ourselves at the lowest penny we 
are worth, if sold by the pound. 

LXXV. Has not Talleyrand explained it? “ Howcan you spend your time with 
so frivolous a woman as your wife?” asked somebody of my friend Charles Maurice. 
‘* Cela me repose,” was the answer. 
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LXXVIII. 
It is death to hint, even to the ugliest woman, that she is not good-looking. 


LXXIX. 


The “ Tent” proved themselves especial coxcombs,— not to say asses, — 
when they sent Cornet Battier to Coventry for calling for porter after dinner. This 
crusade in high circles against malt liquor is absurd, and ought to be blown up. 


LXXX. 


A connoisseur in wine is a great bore. How learnedly the blockhead discusses 
the merits of Port, Hock, Vino Tinto, Barsac, Lachryma Christi, &c.! How 
sagaciously he applies his carbuncled bottle nose to the liquor! with what awful im- 
portance he tastes it, smacks his lugubrious lips, and pronounces oracularly upon 
its merits! These fellows must be extinguished, as insufferable nuisances. 


LXXXI. 

There is perhaps not an instance ofa man of genius having had a dull woman 
for his mother, though many have had fathers stupid enough in all conscience. 
Talent, therefore, is much more communicable to the offspring from the maternal 
side than from the other. Ifa man wishes to have clever children, this may per- 


haps serve him as an apology for marrying a woman of talent, should all other 
excuses be wanting. 
LXXXII. 


A physiological aphorism.—The first-born of persons who marry very young 
are generally far inferior in intellect to those that come after, when the intellects 
of the parents are in greater vigour and maturity. 


LXXXIII. 


Another.—Suppose an old man and a young woman marry, and have 
children, the females are, generally speaking, not only more numerous, but more 
robust, both in body and mind, than the males. 


LXXXIV. 


Persons who cut a distinguished figure at school, or college, generally turn 
out consummate dunces in after-life. 


LXXXV. 
A boy who was distinguished at school for intense stupidity, either turns out 
a very clever man or a confirmed ass; there is no medium. Thomson, the poet, 
Dean Swift, Sam Johnson, Walter Scott, &c., when schoolboys, were reckoned 
the dullest of the dull, and had the reputation of being incorrigible blockheads ; 


while Gesner, the amiable and accomplished author of the Death of Abel, was 
sent home by his preceptor, as being wanting even in common capacity. 


LXXXVI. 


Dull stupid people have an instinctive abhorrence to mimicry and wit. The 
cause is obvious; they are afraid of being made the butts of these pleasant 


LXXIX. Poor Battier! He was an ill-used man, and is now hard up. Ifthe 
Marquis of Londonderry wished to shew himself a good fellow, he ought to think 
something of Battier. I shall take care to mention the case tohim. As to porter, 
there is a great deal to be said on all sides. If you want to drink much wine, you 
must not drink much porter. 

LXXX. Ay, if he is a blockhead ; but if a couple of men ask you to dine, prefer 
the man who has taken trouble in choosing his wines. 

LXXXIV. True: cousult the late Lord Tenterden, if you can. 

LXXXV. Gesner, 1 must be permitted to think, was an ass to the day of bis 
being sent home by the undertaker; and the Death of Abel I consider to be a proof 
of the great sagacity of his preceptor, in kicking him out of school as an irrecover- 
able blockhead. This I throw out merely as my opinion, wishing, in expressing it, 
to avoid any thing like the appearance of harsh language. 
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qualities. Blockheads are exceedingly afraid of being quizzed, and cannot tolerate 
the slightest joke at their own expense. 


LXXXVII. 

There is seldom much love ina romp. If there be any at all, it is not ofa 
very profound or passionate description. Romps are pleasant crack-brained 
fools, with too much mischief in their pates to be capable of thinking or feeling 
very deeply on any subject. 

LXXXVIII. 

Some parents have a great aversion to their children being married. The real 
cause, I suspect, proceeds from a dislike to becoming grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. 

LXXXIX. 

If you have any common sense, never write a book. No really clever man 
ever wrote a book. This I was told by Prince Talleyrand, who gave me some 
strange instances. 

XC. 

A curious fact.—Women who rule their husbands are often ruled by their 

children. We should expect the contrary. 


XCI. 
Another.—High-couraged dogs have always much width between the ears. 


This is strictly phrenological, and was known to canine fanciers many genera- 
tions before Gall existed. 


XCII. 
Another.—Robert Montgomery’s Omnipresence of the Deity has supplanted 


Paradise Lost in various academies in England. So much for the march of 


intellect! The Schoolmaster is, after all, a mere pedagogue. 


XCIII. 


I have remarked that women generally bear a great dislike to their sons’ 
wives. Can any person explain the why and wherefore of this singular fact ? 


XCIV. 
Important to rats and mice !—It was stated, some years ago, in the public 
prints, that white cats with green eyes were always deaf. 


XCV. 
Young women who wish to get married should set off without delay to Van 
Dieman’s Land, where, at the present moment, there is a sad deficiency of the 


fair sex. 
XCVI. 


It is a lamentable fact, that in Great Britain and Ireland the sex has long 
been at a discount, in consequence of the market being overstocked. To remedy 
this evil, I would suggest, that polygamy, or bigamy at the least, should be 
legalised by act of parliament. 

XCVII. 
Great linguists are, for the most part, great blockheads. I say nothing of 


LXXXVII. There are various opinions on this matter. Romps may have feeling 
on certain points; but I admit, that the girl whom you have most chance with is 
the pale-cheeked, down-eyed, low-spoken, and particularly modest maiden, who sits 
in the corner. Experto crede. i 

XCI. A book upon dogology is wanting. 

XCII. Where is the wonder? Does not Montgomery’s nonsense suit the 
nonsense of the academies? Milton to babes and sucklings, and those who educate 
them, must be a sealed book. It is evident that Mitford, who has just edited Paradise 
Lost, for Pickering, knows nothing about the poem in any particular. 

XCIII. Gil Blas’s mother made the same remark, my good aphoriser. 

XCVIT. Don’t, my dear fellow ; don’t except Sir William Jones. Jones was a 
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Sir William Jones, the Admirable, and other exceptions to the rule ; but, generally 
speaking, what I state holds true. To master a variety of languages requires 
only one talent, and that by no means a high one, viz., a good verbal memory, 
which is sometimes possessed in great perfection by even simpletons and idiots. 
It is difficult for men of very strong and original minds to become good linguists ; 
they are so much taken up with substantialities, that they think little about 
words. Res non verba, queso is their motto. The knowledge of a number of 
languages does not communicate a single new idea; it only yives the power of 
expressing the ideas which you already know in a variety of ways. “ I would 
rather,” as Spurzheim says, “* acquire one new idea than twenty ways of express- 
ing an old one.” If men of great genius are occasionally formidable as linguists, 
they are so in spite of their genius, which rather stands in their way than assists 
them; and they would have been still greater linguists if they had possessed 
their powerful verbal memory accompanied with less original talent. 


XCVIII. 
If you hear a man affecting to be very stupid, depend upon it he thinks him- 
self an exceedingly clever fellow. 
XCIX. 
A man who practises pistol-shooting for the purpose of making himself for- 
midable as a duellist, is uniformly an arrant coward. No man should answer 


the challenge of a miscreant of this description. The proper way to treat him, if 
he sends or provokes a challenge, is to kick him soundly, or tweak his sneezer. 


C. 
Short dumpy women wear their hair dressed very high, and are partial to 
lofty combs. 
CI. 


A person who dislikes cards, backgammon, chess, draughts, &c., should never 
learn these games. If he is known to be able to take a hand at them, he will 
often have to do so for the purpose of obliging others, and discommoding himself. 
On the contrary, by being in a state of blessed ignorance with regard to them, he 
can always escape this annoyance. For the above reason, I have studiously 
avoided acquiring a knowledge of whist,—gaming, either for money or amuse- 
ment, being what I could never tolerate. 


CII. 


It is a terrible misfortune for a man to have the reputation of being a good 
carver. The sooner he gets rid of such fame, the better for his own comfort. 


CIII. 


At a dinner party, always endeavour to seat yourself close by the landlord, as 
you thus avoid carving. A place alongside of the landlady is dangerous, espe- 
cially if she have a couple of fowls placed before her. 


CIV. 

When you cannot manage to ensconce yourself next the landlord, try and fix 
upon a place opposite to which there is nothing which requires to be carved or 
helped out. If you are unable altogether to escape scot-free, you may take up a 
position vis-d-vis to a dish of potatoes or cauliflower, the serving of which will 
not materially interfere with your masticatory operations. P.S. Try, if possible, 
and avoid being placed between two ladies. 


blockhead of the first water; but, being a humbug also, he throve for his day. As to 
languages, he knew three or four alphabets ; and could not write a sentence in any 
tongue worth reading. 

Cll. &e. On Carving. I differ. Carve by all means. There is no difficulty 
in it in reality ; and if you be an epicurean, you secure all that is worth eating in 
the dish you carve. Then vou are sure to be asked out; and you play a conspicuous 
part at a table. 
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CV. 
With the exception of Dr. Bowring, I never knew a Utilitarian who was 
not an ass. : 
CVI. 
I can never forgive Smollett for making Roderick Random red-haired. 
CVII. 

The richest piece of humour in the English language is the entertainment, 
after the manner of the ancients, as related in Peregrine Pickle. Fielding, 
Swift, Scott, Rabelais, or Cervantes, never produced any thing so exquisitely 
laughable and ludicrous. 

CVill. 

Our first-rate works of genius have been almost all produced currente calamo. 
I am often astonished at the excellence of a work, never at the rapidity with 
which it was written. It is much easier to conceive that Humphrey Clinker and 
Guy Mannering were written in three months than in as many years. 


CIX. 


Naturalists have now agreed to post the lion and eagle as cowards. The 
bravest animals in existence are the bull-dog and game cock. 


CX. 
Never believe a man to be clever on the authority of any of his acquaint- 
ances. These reputed geniuses are very often blockheads. 


CXI. 
Persons who are very finical and dainty have invariably gross imaginations. 
The cleanest man that ever existed was, perhaps, Dean Swift. 


CxII. 


I never knew a person of strong talent who had small nostrils. 
CXIIl. 


The criticism in all the English language capable of inflicting most confusion 
and dismay upon its luckless author,—next to that which Brougham wrote on 
Wordsworth’s Excursion,—is that which either he or Jeffrey penned in the 
Edinburgh Review against Byron’s Hours of Idleness. The sapient critic 
counsels him “ that he do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talents to 
better account.” He farther assures him, “ that a certain portion of liveliness, 
somewhat of fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem,”— meaning, of course, that 
he who in a short time was to wither the critic into insignificance by the biaze of 
his fame, and prove himself one of the great poets of modern times, was deficient 
in these qualities. Poor Jeffrey ! how he must nibble his digits with vexation, at 
the remembrance of his splenetic and most uncalled-for ebullition against the 
youthful muse of this glorious poet! It was fortunate for English literature that 
Byron had a good spice of the devil in his composition. Had he been a poor 
timid creature, like Keats or Kirke White, he would have struck his colours, 
followed Frank’s advice, and the world would thus have been deprived of 
Harold, Lara, and other immortal works. 


CXIV. 3 
I admire more than any thing I have seen for some time, the following 
passage from Professor Wilson’s speech, at the meeting in Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to the memory of Sir Walter Scott. “ It was 
right that such a monument should be erected, that men of genius, yet unborn, 
should kindle into enthusiasm when they see the light of the rising or the setting 


sun striking the top of the monument, and instigating them to similar deeds of 
immortal fame.” 








CV. Do not except Bowring. And yet, since the Whig ministry has come in, 
Bowring has made no bad thing of it, in the way of giving evidence. Bowring’s 
translations should be exposed. 
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CXV. 


Most of the eminent poets of the present day, such as Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, Hogg, Wilson, and Moir, have fair hair; so had Sir Walter Scott, and 
so, to a considerable extent, had Lord Byron,—his hair being a light auburn. 

CXVI. 

Some of our greatest poets have been confounded coxcombs. Milton was 
vain of his ample forehead and fine flowing locks, and Byron of his elegant and 
aristocratic-looking hand,—to say nothing of his hair, which he cherished as the 
apple of his eye. 

CXVII. 

An absurd opinion prevails among many people, that men of genius and 
learning are ex necessitate weak in body. Let us pick out a few at random, and 
see how the case stands. The Admirable Crichton was one of the strongest 
fellows in Europe. Burns had the strength of two ordinary men, and would 
have proved an ugly customer to come to close quarters with. Cunningham and 
Galt are as big and as strong as Anak. Smollett was an athletic wiry chap, who, 
we have reason to believe, could use his daddles with as much dexterity as his 
pen. As for Wilson, nothing but the unfortunate circumstance of his being a man 
of first-rate genius prevented him from sporting the champion’s belt, and rivalling 
the fame of the Game Chicken. Hogg is a strong well-built carle, whom we will 
back for a fall against any man of his age and inches in the kingdom. The late 
formidable Andrew Thomson, the Scottish parson, was a powerful man, as well as 
a sturdy pillar of the church. Johnson was as strong as Hercules; Bruce of 
Kinnaird, a second Anteus ; Belzoni the traveller, a revivification of Sampson. 
Two of the most athletic men in the kingdom are Sir Morgan O'Doherty and 
Edward Irving ; of the latter, the only faults are those of a man of genins. 


CXVIII. 
The best sparrer in Great Britain is Mr. Roland, teacher of fencing and 
gymnastics in Edinburgh. This is not a puff, as Mr. R. does not teach boxing. 


CXIX. 

An ass is surely a very long-lived animal,— at least I never saw a dead one. 

—P.S. I am in the daily habit of seeing plenty of living ones. 
CXX. 

French mustard is a misnomer. The mixture so called is a composition of 
salt, vinegar, mustard, and pepper. 

CXXI. 

The most consummate fops and foppesses are to be found among deformed 
people. The vanity and self-conceit of these persons are at once painful and 
ludicrous. 

CXXII. 

If a person has had famous ancestors, he should never boast thereof, lest 
people take it into their heads to draw a parallel between them and their descend- 
ant, which may not turn out altogether to his advantage. It has well been re- 
marked, that a man who has nothing but his ancestry to boast of, is like a turnip 
— the best part of him being under ground. 


CXXITl. 


For the same reason, men may congratulate themselves when they do not 
bear the names of illustrious characters. It is dangerous for any man to be 


CXVIII. I do not disparage Roland. But, my dear aphoriser, I bet you five 
hundred to one, that I parade you a dozen decent fellows, in any of the metropolitan 
districts, who would take the shine out of him, before you could say Fred. Robinson, 
which was the name of my friend Goose Goderich before he ratted. 

CXX. Interesting to Lord Durham; especially since he has been made the 
cat’s-paw of Talleyrand. I own, however, that though there is plenty of vinegar, there 
is very little salt about his lordship. 

VOL.\ I. 
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called William Shakespeare, Isaac Newton, or Walter Scott. ‘Comparisons are 
oderous.” 
CXXIV. 

You may form a pretty shrewd guess of a man’s character by the dogs he 
keeps. An admirer of spaniels is generally a fawning creature; of bull-dogs, a 
blunt honest fellow, rather too fond of quarrelling and fighting ; of poodles, a 
ninny; and so on. 

: CXXV. 

Talking of dogs, it is truly disgusting to see the scandalous manner in which 
ladies pamper those nasty, little, good-for-nothing wretches called lap-dogs. I 
never see one of these quadrupeds chafing themselves on the rug, without feeling 
strongly inclined to Burke it upon the spot. 


CXXVI. 
“ Love me, love my dog.” I'll be hanged if I do. 
CXXVII. 
Old maids, and married ladies who are childless, have a most extraordinary 


penchant for dogs, and especially cats.—P.S. A similar penchant for the latter 
is often possessed by old bachelors. 


CXXVIII. 
Uncles, aunts, and cousins, are most absurd relations. I never acknowledged 
any affinity nearer than a brother or sister. 


CXXIX. 

Don’t marry your cousin. If you do, your children will be greater block- 
heads than yourself. 

CXXX. 

Don’t marry a woman who is twin to a brother; for, if you do, you will run 
every chance of being childless. Remember free-martins. 

CXXXI. 

T never met with any person who could tell me the difference between a pie 
and a tart. When they say that a pie is made of meat and a tart of fruit, I 
always stagger them with an apple-pie. Driven to their shifts, they are obliged 
to say, that an apple-pie is not a pie at all, but a tart. This subterfuge I knock 
on the head, by repeating the Nursery Rhymes: 

“* A is an apple-pie ; 
B baked it, 
C cut it, 
D divided it.” 


And soon. If they resist this, I bring Jack Horner into the field : 


** Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas-pie ; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pull’d out a plumb, 
Then said, ‘ What a good boy am [!’ 


This evidence is irresistible, and compels them to admit, in spite of their convic 
tion to the contrary, that a pie and a tart are identical. 


CXXXII. 
The most poetical of blacking-makers, and most transparent of poets, is 
Robert Warren, 30, Strand. A vast deal of talent has heen expended —we do 


CXXX. Freemartins! Let not a woman trust to this immunity. I have known 
two or three very awkward mistakes in consequence. Doctor Hammond, of Barnet, 
tells a good story on the subject. 

CXXXII. Yes, Warren is no doubt clever; but, on the whole, there is a sub- 
limity in Day and Martin’s advertisements which is enchanting. The commence- 
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not say thrown away—in celebrating the praises of his blacking, which is cer- 
tainly inimitable. 
CXXXIII. 

The best slang poetry we ever read is that which appears in Bell’s Life in 
London. It beats Tom Moore’s on the same subjects all to sticks. Tom Crib’s 
Memorial to Congress is a poor, laboured, artificial specimen of slang; and not 
to be compared to the effusions of Jack Scroggins, Frosty-faced Fogo, and others, 
in the above paper. 

CXXXIV. 

In writing for the press, do so in a clear legible hand, and only on one side 
of the paper. 

CXXXV. 

Should you send an article to a magazine which is rejected, never on this 
account think the worse of the article; but always impute its rejection to the 
stupidity and bad taste of the editor. This aphorism, | however, is so universally 
acted up to, that it is hardly necessary to enforce it. 


CXXXVI. 

Read few books, lest you should become as foolish as the authors. This I 
own is an observation of Hobbes, of Malmesbury; but it cannot be too often 
repeated. 

CXXXVII. 

Avoid dice, women, and stamped paper. 

CXXXVIII. 

It is delightful to behold how soon every body is forgotten; in country 
parts, in twenty-four hours after he ceases to exist. In London, the time is 
abridged to twenty-four minutes, which is a proof of the superior civilisation of 


that city. Even in Paris, it has been known that they sometimes extend it to 
half a day,—in the case of play-actors, one’s father, or the like. 
CXXXIX. 

A man who is good at making explanations and apologies is seldom good 

for any thing else. 
CXL. 

It is most difficult to judge of the merits of any composition which is spoken 
or recited. On this account, some speeches and essays, which, when listened to, 
seemed most admirable, turn out to be downright trash when put into print and 


deliberately perused. 
Cx 5. 


The most splendid piece of modern prose composition is, perhaps, the de- 
scription of the hall of Eblis, in Vathek,—a work which (or at least the author of 


ment is splendid :—‘ To prevent Fravup.” They do not want to sell their blacking 
—not they; they merely wish to check the course of dishonour and dishonesty. 
They do not wish to vend their wares—no ; their particular desire is solely to pre- 
vent fraud. By the way, who is Martin? Is there any such person in rerum natura? 
I doubt it. The question, in my mind, is quite as interesting as the controversy 
respecting Junius. 

CXXXIII, I agree in the panegyric here hestowed on the paper of my friend 
and countryman, Vincent Dowling, who was, nevertheless, soft enough to be annoyed 
because I once called him the “ Vv enerable Vincent.” Why do they not make Vin. 
lord-mayor? As Brougham is chancellor, nothing could be better, or more con- 
sistent. Tom Moore, who is disparaged in this aphorism, wrote some good slang 
lines after all. The original, 

“« Oh, shade of the cheesemonger! you who, alas! 
Doubled up by the dozen the mounseers in brass,” 


was beautifully alliterative. The word was by no manner of means mounseers, 
CXLI. Iback Wilson in this controversy. By the way, I see that my young 
friend, Lord Lincoln, is about to be married to Beckford’s granddaughter. I remem- 
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which) Professor Wilson pronounces to be destitute of genius of any kind ; and 
which Lord Byron declares to be one of the most magnificent imitations of the 
eastern romance that ever was written. Who shall decide when poets disagree? 


CXLII. 


If you are asked to dine in a company where a great traveller is to be 
present, decline the invitation. These fellows are notorious bores. They con- 
sider themselves as lions, who are entitled to monopolise all the conversation ; 
and invariably retard the free course of the wine round the table. 


CXLIII. 


Black-letters are asses. So are all book-collectors. I never knew a person 
of the latter description who ever had the slightest inclination to read a single one 
of the literary treasures which he had taken the trouble to accumulate. 


CXLIV. 
Next to the Bible, the best book in the world is Fraser’s MaGazine. 


ber a good story about her father, Hamilton — the short-tailed uobleman on the 
spirited horse ; but I suppose these things are better not talked about. 

CXLIV. Nothing can be better. I hope the reading, or, rather, the purchasing 
public, are alive to the truth of this indubitable aphorism. 

I trust you will go on with this series; but my steak appears in the hands of 
Mark, and 1 lay down the pen to assume the fork. 

Faithfully yours, M.O’D. 
Corner of Clare Market, just over the tomb of Joe Miller, 
Thursday 





DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
ON SEPULCHRAL RITES AND RIGHTS. 


‘I have no other end in this discourse but that we may be engaged to do our duty 
to our dead, lest peradventure they should perceive our neglect.” ‘‘ When thou 
hast wept a little, compose the see to burial; which that it be done gravely, de- 
cently, and charitably, we have the example of all nations to engage, and of all 
ages of the world to warrant. So that it is against common honesty, and public fame, 
and reputation, not to do this office.”—Jenemy Taytor’s Holy Dying. 


‘* Hinc maxima cura sepulchris impenditur.” 
Prupentivus, Hymn in Exeg. Defunct. 


Acheron Marsh, near the Ferry, 
October 20. ; 
Mister Epiror, 

Notwithstanding the extent of your correspondence, and 
though I must allow that many articles in your highly popular work * merit the 
title of profound, I must take leave to doubt whether you ever were addressed 
by a profounder correspondent than myself. From the Antipodes we know you 
hear by every mail; but what is the profundity of that region, compared to that 
deeper submundane one whence I date this epistle? My business with you and 
your readers is this: your lawgivers have lately been legislating for us dead, and 
[ assure you the news has produced quite a “sensation” among us pale people, 
not unmindful of your doings above. I allude to the Anatomy Bill. You 
remember well that this measure (so vital to us) passed into a law with little 
or no argumentation in the senate. Of this we cannot complain, because 
the same fate has attended every law passed these two years (nearly); as all 
thought and argunient bestowed by your honourable house on any other subject 
would have been so much stolen from the Reform-bill, round which all tongues 
wagged and all brains revolved, as the proper centre of all botheration. 

However, silently as the dead have been consigned to the knife with you, 
among us the dissection-bill has been completely dissected ; and I thought it 


* We request our contributors henceforward to omit this phrase, palatable, no 
doubt, as it may be elsewhere.—O. Y. 
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not amiss to supply the lack of arguments above with a few of those I overheard 
here below—eavesdropping among the ghosts. There have been as hot doings 
here about this revolutionary blow at our ancient ascendency and right to 
reverence from the living, as ever were against that other death-blow aimed at 
the antique sacredness of the constitution. We have an old-fashioned fancy that 
a certain veneration is natural, wise, salutary, for men to cherish toward the 
dead, and that despised august relic also — in spite of the rotéenness of either — 
and would preserve that noli me tangere awe which our forefathers suffered to 
invest the one as the ark of freedom, the other as the (sometime) ark of an 
immortal soul. 

That “ divinity which doth hedge a king,” we have seen, and would still see 
hedge the human dead, from at least open legalised abuse and contempt, now in 
fashion against both, and part and parcel of our system. In fact, we of the 
mother-country are a little astonished, stricken both with sorrow and anger at 
this revolt among you of the living world, who must all so soon come home 
hither, and account for your actions there in that new-found land. For, however 
you may start at the term, be assured that you ate all but wanderers, life but a 
languishing colony from our sable eternal kingdom, and “ arrivals” here are but 
“ returns,” properly speaking, to native land. 

Perhaps you will be surprised to find among these fresh “ arrivals,” as 
recorded in my report of proceedings here, a certain legislator (no relation to a 
learned bishop of Pope’s time), of whose departure for home you have not heard 
aword. Should he instantly write, or his wraith for him, that he is still alive 
and undissected, and legislating as wisely and humanely as ever— and perhaps 
send you the Hackney-Coach Act in evidence thereof—TI can only say that he 
and I are fairly at issue. I maintain that he is stone-dead. I assure you, 
Mr. Editor, on the word of an anatomist not unused to the dissection of the 
human heart, that his was dead cold, and not a spark of humanity left alive in it, 
before the passing of his bill for embittering death to the destitute. 

One more word concerning another great defunct, who figures in this my 
despatch. 

Some years ago, there appeared in the Westminster Review an essay, entitled 
either (for my memory fails me) “ The Use of the Dead to the Living,” or else 
“ The Abuse of the Dead by the Living” —unluckily we never read sedition 
here, so. I have not the work to refer to. However, I know it advocated the 
theory now embodied in the Anatomy Act, and farther enforced it by the example 
of an old gentleman supposed to uphold the work, in the recent post-mortem dis- 
posal of himself by his will. If I have ventured to act the tell-tale, and “ prate” 
to the world he has left of his “ whereabout” in ours —if he has there fallen into 
bad company, and missed that good company which he expected — I entreat his 
friends to excuse me. I was an inveterate man-gossip all my first life, for I was 
—a'doctor! 

This leads to one more Jast word about myself. That the faculty approve, 
almost without exception, the law in question, is a prevalent belief. As a most 
unworthy, truant, and heterodox member of that august and fatal body, I enter 
my protest against such persuasion in my own name, and those of many pompous 
shadows now at my side, contorting their “airy substances” (like little blue 
smokes writhed by currents of air on a hill-side) into the shapes of the letters 
M. D., to the great amusement of Asculapius. The subject of this article renders 
it not wholly impertinent to thus declare my calling; albeit my brethren may 
disdain my claim of brotherhood, inasmuch as my otiwm was sine dignitate — 
that is, without wig, cane, or chariot—and my delight rather to /ie by a brook- 
side than a bed-side. Vale / 

Pronerr Truerenny, M.D. 
DIALOGUE I. 
A Mariner. Cnaron. Mercvry. 

Mariner.—You lie! Tam no mur- _ section is the punishment of murderers, 
derer. ’Sblood ! up where you come from? Besides, 

Charon.—How! Don’t I know _ look along the shore; is there a single 


that you have been dissected according spirit stands to accost you? Notone! 
to law? And don’t I know that dis- no more than stood to meet Burke or 
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Bishop, when I landed the rascals. 
Out with you! How dare you put 
your lie upon Charon? Not a soul 
will own you here below, and you’ve 
been made mince-meat of above; and 
do you tell me all this is for nothing ? 

Mariner.— You ferrymen are no 
better than land-lubbers. You filthy 
old » 1 tell you I’ve done nothing 
but served my country in three quar- 
ters of the globe; fought men and 
storms for it almost since [ was born ; 
lost a leg and an eye for it; so, be- 
coming helpless, and having lived all 
my life at sea, I had not a friend on 
land to claim my body, when I died in 
the hospital; and that’s the way I 
came to be given to the surgeons,— 
for no fault in the world but being a 
poor friendless devil ; and that’s a rum 
kind of fault to punish Jack for in 
t’other world, let alone this here! A 
murderer! I scorn your lingo! Ha’ 
ye got any pigtail aboard ? 

Charon.— Mercury! Drive this 
lying spirit through the blackest boggy 
ways and foul weeds to the back set- 
tlements, where Burke and those hide 
under the black mountains, and scourge 
him soundly. You never heard such 
monstrosity of lying ; it’s a disgrace to 
hell! 

Mercury.—What’s the quarrel be- 
tween you? You're in a passion, 
Charon. 

Charon.— Hear, and judge. You know 
what news we have brought us every hour 
by spirits from that small foggy place 





—-I forget it’s name—in the midst of 


the moist part of the planet earth, 
about the natives growing into demi- 
gods, so wise, so good of late. Well! 
here’s a fellow come down, who swears 
that they denied him the common right 
to his own body, when he died, merely 
because he was unfortunate! that he 
led a hard life in their service; by 
serving them, he was cut off from all 
the connexions of father, husband, 
friend ; and because he was thus cut 
off, they refused him burial, used his 
poor remains of a body as they have 
used their criminals time out of mind— 
dissected it! in a word, that because he 
had no friend on earth, he should nei- 
ther have mercy nor justice ; and want- 
ing a home where to hide his head 
when alive, he should want a grave 
also when dead! Would he dare to 
cram this down the throat of Minos, 
think you? He fancies you and me 
no gods. 





[December, 


Mercury.—Prithee, what is the ur- 
gent occasion for dead bodies just now, 
that your fellow-countrymen made such 
an inhuman return for your services as 
you pretend? 

Mariner.—To teach lads to cut off 
limbs, I guess. There are no right 
doctors at all in England I’m think- 
ing, as there’s such a hue and cry after 
bodies to learn them the art. 

Charon.— Mark him again, Mercury. 

Mercury.—I1 do, and find all he 
says incredible. Sirrah! we know 
that your countrymen have been of 
late advancing the science of surgery 
to the utmost; that surgeons of con- 
summate skill are now practising that 
art in your island who have acquired 
all their knowledge there, without any 
such horrid outrage on the feelings of 
the living and rights of the dead as 
you describe. We have heard of great 
discoveries made again and again in 
the nature of man’s body, under the 
old system; and although we did not 
find the effects we expected from such 
new lights (that our kingdom would 
have no fresh arrivals but of a very 
Methuselah now and then),—I say, 
although we find exactly the same 
number of you come flocking hither as 
before you grew so wise in anatomy, 
still it is incredible that your lawgivers 
should break the very first law of na- 
ture, and the first right—respect for 
the human frame, and self-disposal — 
all to advance a science already, by 
their own shewing, and as proved by 
the success of its professors, advanced 
as far as human efforts can extend its 
benefits, or push its discoveries. Be- 
sides, would not the devotion of the 
human body to science be made 
equally a duty for the rich and poor, in 
a country boasting so loudly its equality 
of rights ? Was ever yet “ war to the (dis- 
secting) knife” declared openly against 
homeless want and misfortune in a 
Christian land ? nay, in the land where 
Nero and Caligula regarded men less 
than beasts? “No, no; some horrid 
crime cut you off from society, above 
as well as here; and these enormous 
slanders upon your country are the 
effects of your revenge. 

Mariner.—A couple of obstinate, 
bothering, booby gods, howsomever! 
I don’t care much, except that I hate 
to go along with those Burking villains. 
But I see a ghost coming among the 
black flags of the shore. No luck to 
Jack, though. If I’d one to speak up 
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for me here, I should have found a 
friend to save my carcass above. 


Enter Ghost of an Ancient Mariner. 


Ghost.—I1 come to thank thee. 

Mariner.—To thank me; for what? 
Did I lend you a quid some time? 

Ancient Mariner.—— For a_ grave. 
He knows me not. Mercury, | en- 
treat a touch of thy wand, that I may 
stand before that honest rough spirit in 
the shape he alone ever saw me wear, 
—that ofa long-drowned corpse, em- 
bedded in the coral caverns of the 
ocean. 

Mercury.— Stand, spirit, in what 
shape best pleaseth thee. 

Mariner.-—A man of scales ! a fish- 
man! shrunk to the size ofa child, and 
the colour of a tanned hide, and all 
crusted over with shells and barnacles ! 
I remember you now, sure enough. I 
found you thrown up on the shingles 
of an island in the Pacific, after an 

earthquake, by which our ship was 
thrown there also; I thought you one 
of those mummies I’ve seen in Egypt ; 
you had human shape, be’thow it would, 
and so I thought it shame and sin to 
let you lie there, rolled over and over 
by the tide coming in, to take you 
back. You was but the shelly carcass 
of a corpse, as one may say; so | 
scratched a bit of a grave for you high 
up the isle ; it was a desert one though. 
I had small chance then ofany one do- 
ing the like for me, unless it were a 
shark, or wild beast, that would find 
me a grave in his belly. But how 
came you drowned ? 

Ancient Mariner—I was a mer- 
chant of the old times. My ship struck 
on a rock; and as she lay beating, 
I could not help running below to look 
once more at my treasure—an inesti- 
mable cargo!—gold and silver and 
precious stones; but as | stood and 
struck my forehead in agony, I felt 
that I and they and all were already 
on our short voyage headlong to eter- 
nal peace—that | should never look 
more on sky or man; for I could feel 
that we were descending rapidly—and 
down and down she sunk to the depth 
of five hundred fathom, our last sound- 
ing. But several huge wedges of gold 
and blocks of silver, rolling over, struck 
my breast, and spared me the slower 
agony of drowning. The vessel lay 
wedged in a cleft of the coral moun- 
tain’s roots, and I, as in a cage, 
remained imprisoned among my pre- 
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cious heaps; and though the ship 
splitting laid open my rich vault of 
death, there I lay still—nor did the 
time of corruption, which floated up 
my fellows to find some sunny sand 
and sepulture, release me. So there 
my soul bound to the spot, watched, 
through tbe glass of the green sea- 
depth, as with the vision of the sea- 
eagle espying its prey, the slow ruin 
of its mortal lodging. For slow it 
Was ;—the fierce and foul devourers of 
that element found me so armoured in 
my beloved metal, that the very worms 
of earth would have beaten them at the 
work of destruction. 

My gems threw a sort of glory round 
on the floor of the ocean, and hundreds 
of unwieldy monsters, lured by the cor- 
rupting stench of men and beasts not 
yet enough decomposed to rise, came 
tumbling as to a jubilee in that never- 
seen light; and all the species of sea- 
dogs, and all those of the hideous 
crab and snake-like forms, and many 
strange creatures of that kingdom not 
known to man, fought over their passive 
human feast, so that not many of the 
dead retained enough flesh to buoy 
them to the surface when that time 
came, but strewed the floor of the sea 
with their loosed bones, as earth is 
covered with bones thrown to the dogs 
by a hungry army that has long fasted. 
As for me, a few sea-reptiles reached 
me, and nestled in my eyes and ears ; 
but before they could far penetrate 
skin and muscle, lo! I was already 
of another kingdom !—the secret but 
swift powers of strange conversion were 
at work, till the sea almost claimed me 
as her own. The process of the coral 
reef’s birth was involving me, like a 
mere shiver of stone, in its cold fret- 
work, converting flesh to rock, and out 
of corruption itself creating the incor- 
ruptible. Then came all those small- 
shelled creatures ihat stud the larger 
kind of shells, and embossed my human 
flesh as it had been the mere timber 

ship’s keel, till the blue bloated 
and loathsome polypus lay upon my 
bosom —(after the lapse of ages had 
released me by dispersion of my trea- 
sures)—lay as on the shells of the 
sea-shore. ‘Thus panoplied and meta- 
morphosed, I kept my place for ages 
embedded in the deep, while many 
empues, then young, grew old and 
perished, and others rose ; and Avarice 
and Ambition went tilting in their 
broad-winged chariots over my head, 
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reckless and ignorant of him who had 
perished in their path. Nature allowed 
me a sort of double vane Lost from 
one of her kingdoms, I did not wholly 
perish, but entered another, and there 
preserved form and feature,—a semi- 
marine relique of man. 

At last came the earthquake and the 
storm, which tore the firm foundations 
of the sea, and made that boiling sea cast 
up her dead and swallow the living, 
among things of other life to die. 
You, ‘oh my brother! restored me once 
more to my own mother’s peaceful 
bosom after so long, long a’ separation. 
That is my post-mor. tem history. What 
is your’s! You lay unburied on that 
desert island, | fear, where you buried 

me— for my imperfect degree of divine 
knowledge tells me that you have never 
found a grave; though wherefore your 
head has net lain back on that breast 
where God and nature ordained it to 
be lain when the long sleep came upon 
you, I know not. 

Mariner.— You're right enough. 
I’ve never been buried, and never 
shall be. I’m all in ‘little steaks, 
chops, and cutlets, already, and God 
knows when those carrion doctors will 
have done with me. I expect my ear 
won’t know my head, nor my toe its 
neighbour-toe, when “ all hands aloft” 
is piped at the last day — hardly, with 
a plague on ‘em! 

Ancient Mariner.—1\ do conceive 
thee. Thou wert devoured by savages, 
being left on the wild island. 

Mariner. —There you're out! I 
suffered all this by not being left on 
the wild island. Some very civil 
savages came in canoes and took me 
off to another isle, and a ship touched 
there and took me home. If I had 
stayed there, I should have found de- 
cent burial, at least, if not Christian ; 
by coming home | found none, and 
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was cheated out of my grave. A 
plague of hospitals, I say. It was 
none of my. own will to go there. 
Thinks I, I'll cheat the butchers! 
So, when I found myself sick to death, 
I curls me round like a dog on the 
step of a door-way in the darkest street 
I could find, thinking as how the folk 
within would at least see me buried, 
as I had not troubled ’em to beg. 
But some d—d charitable rascal would 
needs send me to the hospital, where I 
was very excellently nursed for half an 
hour, and—dissected. Here’s the god 
—-what d’ye call? —come back,—the 
god what makes a salivetion—him 
who flew away just now. Marcurry! 
Marcurry !—hark to him! My stars! 
and holds out his hand to me / 
Mercury.—Ascend, good spirit !~ 
Follow me up this vista of the black 
rocks, to where you see such glorious 
light shining on a mountain all over 
flowers, there to put off your lingering 
mindly drop of mortality, and be one 
of the blessed. Take this, and this— 
rue and euphony. Follow! 
Mariner.—Ha, ha! you old Thames 
waterman—you that call yourself one 
of the gods—what d’ye say now, old 
surly? Humbly thanking your very 
good godship—something like a god 


you be!—if you'll find me flip and 


pigtail where we are, I’d as lief go no 
higher up. I’ve been to the Pole, 
d’ye see ;—those streamers and north 
lights make just such a twilight as this 
here—so I’m, as it were, used to it. 
For my part, I always thought the 
world looked better without light than 
with ; I am sartain sure grog and pig- 
tail and black Moll were never the 
worse for dark, so why should I be? 
But I guess 1 am to change again yet. 
Good bye, ancient dead man! and, 
though you don’t deserve it, good bye 
to you too, old black beard ! 


DIALOGUE II. 


A UTILitaRIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


U. Philosopher (soliloquising).—My 
reception ' cre is most extraordinary ! 
I have philosophised these fifty years. 
1 was a lawgiver in the strictest sense 
of the word, for I did nothing but 
frame codes of law, the finest in the 
world, to give away ;-- and, what was 
provoking, though I kept them ready 
cut and dried for every government 
that ever was or will be, not one 
would accept them! However, my 


A SuRGEON. 


Joun THURTELL. 


works, to console me, were translated 
abroad, long before they were read at 
home ; ay, translated faster than any 
bishop akin to a patriot premier! My 
discoveries were grand. Witness that 
wonderful one about what is to be 
desired. Others have built their fame 
upon having demonstrated the atiain- 
able ;--shew me one besides myself 
who has been dubbed a philosopher 
for pointing out only the desirable ! 
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But it was the novelty of the idea, 
I suppose. “ The strongest appetites, 
and the soundest sleep, in the hand- 
somest body, all prolonged through 
the years of Methuselah!” ‘This, the 
summum bonum, the all in all, “ the 
consummation devoutly to be wished ” 
—this I first taught the world to— 
wish—and attain—if possible. 

Dying full of years, and the blossom- 
ing honours of this glorious pearl of an 
idea, which I had dived so deep for in 
the well of truth, what less should I 
expect on my landing here than a mob 
of all the wise men of all ages waiting 
to clasp me in their shadowy arms? 
Yet here I walk by myself—l talk to 
myself! My predecessor Numa seems 
not to know me; Solon passes me 
without even a nod of recognition; 
Socrates with a smile—an equivocal 
kind of notice! But what equally 
astonishes me is, that the very charac- 
ters against whom I planted my philo- 
sophical canons—that is my pen— 
point-blank, hail me as a friend, 
instead of shrinking from the terrors 
of my presence. Here comes one ;—Il 
could frown him dead, but that he’s 
dead already. 

John Thurtell—Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
If we hadn’t diddled Death himself 
here, and fairly cut him for ever, 
I should surely die of laughing! 
Alas, old boy! I have vile news for 
you. Those above have served you 
as they did me—You're dissected ! 
you’re dissected! Knives, and hooks, 
and little pincers, are at you this 
moment—the devil knows how many ! 
One’s sawing through your organ of 
philolegislativeness, another cutting 
his cheese on you, another his jokes ; 
another groping in your knowledge- 
box, scooping out all the wise marrow, 
like a baby got at its full pap-boat. 

Philosopher (aside).—How? Taken 
at my word? My will executed with- 
out a discretion? Am I dissected ? 

Thurtell—Are you dumb! Don’t 
you believe me? Or don’t you know 
me? Iam the hero Thurtell, that the 
wise and sovereign people exalted to 
the skies, cheered under the gallows— 
Iam he that made gaolers weep—he 
that—But here comes my authority. 
Ask this young surgeon that’s just 
stepped out of the boat. He ought 
to know whether you are dissected or 
not, for he says he’s just now dead of 
a prick with the knife, in paying that 

solemn last duty to your remains—of 
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cutting you up pro bono publico—alias, 
for driving in the utmost possible ana- 
tomical knowledge into the thickest 
possible skull. 

Philovsopher.—Is it true that I have 
been anatomised ? 

Surgeon.—Ay ; and I wish you had 
been anatomised alive before you came 
under my scalpel. 

Philosopher —llow happy I am to 
learn that my usefulness did not end 
even with my life! To push the pur- 
suit of knowledge not only to the limits 
of life, but have it still pushed through 
one’s very entrails after life, is an 
ecstacy of utility. It must have been 
an august spectacle,—the dissection 
of a philosopher! I wish I could have 
been present myself. 

Surgeon. — It’s something queer, 
though, that I could’nt reap from my 
labours in you the small utility of 
curing myself of a pricked finger, ino- 
culated with your confounded humours 
or corruptions. 

Philosopher.— Come, come !—don’t 
affect a stupidity unworthy of you, 
and conceal your secret satisfaction, as 
a son of science, under a false shew 
of fretfulness for a little misfortune, 
incident to all great pursuits. I know 
you respect, nay, love me—you must 
do so, for the zeal I proved in making 
a present of myself to you and your 
brethren. 

Surgeon.—A pretty present, truly! 
As pretty as Nessus’s shirt; and if I 
were Hercules, by Styx, I would thank 
you for it as he thanked the centaur for 
stealing his wife. 

Thurtell_—This life in death is as 
good fun, almost, as life in London. 
Upon my soul though, I’m sorry that 
old gentleman came to my end at last. 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Philosopher.— Your end? I was 
dissected as a philosopher—you as a 
felon. 

Thurtell-—-'m glad to hear you 
have a voice,—a very fine distinction ! 
Pray, after teaching every body toquake 
and quail at the thought of being ana- 
tomised for a felon, how will you un- 
teach this at once, and make every body 
eager to be cut up for a philosopher? 

Philosopher.—W ith him I discourse 
not; but you I really respect for having 
seen farther into a utilitarian philoso- 
pher than he ever saw or could see 
himself—to say nothing of the little 
matter of martyrdom. 

Surgeon.—You are a vain old cox- 
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comb! and I have a revenge in store 
that Vl now enjoy to your morti- 
fication. F irst, your whim of becoming 
‘a subject,” and so contributing a 
single carcass to the cause of science, 
was no more respected than would 
have been your choosing to become 
your own chimney-sweeper, and thus 
in propria persona advancing the cause 
of humanity. Why should you not? 
Nay, you ought, to be consistent. 
Secondly, “ the severest stroke of all,’ 
you are buried!—almost decently /— 
and quite like other people. So many 
of your friends came thronging to see 
you 

Thurtell—-So did mine! I'm told 
I drew a very full and fashionable— 
dissecting-room. 

Surgeon.——So many came to see you, 
that any serious study of you was out 
of the question. Merely for shew, we 
slashed you a little here and there, 
sawed through a few of your organs, 
and so forth; and by the time the 
novelty of seeing you lie in state (afier 
an odd fashion) died away, you began 
to be equally stale in a literal and 
more offensive sense of that word. In 
fact, we all, operators and spectators, 
grew confoundedly tired of your gene- 
rous gift, voted the thing a bore, and 
got you under ground in thé old 
fashion, pleased to be rid of you. 

Philosopher.— That was very proper. 
You don’t think I meant never to be 
buried, do you? Do not you know 
that the Liberal Warburtonian Act pro- 
vides Christian rites for all, after their 


bodies shall have served the purpose of 


science? God forbid that men with- 
out a crime should be denied Christian 
burial in a Christian country, 
parliament ! 

Surgeon.—Precious ignorance! Thus 
it is when vain men will meddle and 
mend, on superficial views of subjects, 
despising, 
reforming, those minute details which, 
though beneath the notice of their 
“ rolling eye,” are indispensable to 
forming a judgment. 

To make use of a subject, it is neces- 
sary to actual/y demolish it as a human 
form. Successive layers of muscles 
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by act of 


in their “ fine frenzy” of 
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are first to be cut away, to reveal those 
beneath; the branches of the blood- 
vessels, minute as the extreme inoscu- 
lations of sea-weeds or other plants, 
are to be laid bare, by tedious pecking 
away, with pincers and scissors, Ke., 
the flesh bit by bit. Absorbents and 
nerves, in their fine reticular meanders, 
are also to be followed in like mode 
by destruction, at least comminution. 
What, think you, becomes of the brain 
— that noblest top-turret of the ruined 
castle of the soul, and palace of im- 
mortal mind !— when its melting sub- 
stance has been all removed seriatim, 
to view a fanciful arrangement of its 
parts (merely produced by the dissec- 
tor’s own mode of cutting it, as a boy 
would carve birds or faces on his 
apple), as well as to inspect the inter- 
nal floor, as it were, of the skull, 
throu: gh which all the nerves issue ¢ 
Besides all thisne scessary dispersion of 
“our brother's” or“ our sisters” body, 
remember there is much wanton use of 
it, as a relaxation to the risible muscles 
of the young students. One will dab 
at another an eye, perhaps, left too 
long to be dissected, from its collapse ; 
the missile will be answered by an- 
other, the first at hand—-—a muscle, or 
adipose membrane. It is possible the 
war may become general, the pelting 
(indeed “ pitiless”) Le c varried on by 
parties, the confusion of mortal par- 
ticles worse confounded ; for what can 
check the buoyant spirits of many 
youths gathe red together? I have seen 
all this ;* nay, joined in the sacrilege. 
Death has taught me decency. I ask, 
will you command the anatomical 
school-boys, on pain of the rod, 
decently deposit every pinch of human 
flesh, every dab of brain-marrow, they 
must remove in the soberest exercise of 
their task? ‘The idea is ridiculous. I 
should have added, that the very bones 
are sawed in all ways, to exhibit the 
cancelliand marrow, alll: severed. Why, 
you might as rationally order that a 
bank-note, which has been washed and 
frittered into its original rag -paste, 
shall be properly reposited in your 
note-case, and carefully read over and 


preserved guast a bank-note. It is 


* 1] appeal, as a surgeon, to every candid surgeon for a confirmation of this fact 


of wanton waste of subjects, not only 


demonstrator, 


friends have. 


> these outbreaks in the absence of the 


whose daily visit is but of an hour, but th: rough the non-attendance of 
young men to study each his quarter of : 


body which be has bought, or rather his 


Ougitt not the legislature to prevent at least the waste of the human 


material of instruction, which is to be ac quired at the cost, it is to be feared, of much 
hardening and debasing of the best feelings ? 
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not a whit greater absurdity than to 
enact that a human body shall be de- 
cently deposited in a vault or grave, 
after having been thus frittered away, 
the fragments scattered, the contexture 
destroyed, every thing that goes to the 
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composition ofa distinctive form ut- 
terly lost, confounded, and irrecover- 
able! Yet, quoth the act, “ Be it 
enacted !’ &c. And this is legislation 
in the nineteenth century ! 


DIALOGUE III. 


A Moperw Lecistartor. 


[The legislator, on stepping out of 
Charon’s boat, is surrounded and 
hugged in a transport by several de- 
formed ghosts, headed by Burke, all 
bearing such affinity to winged spirits 
as bats do to birds; that is, retaining 
strong marks of the beast. Bishop, 
Williams, and several never-discovered 
Burkers who “ died without their fame,” 
made up the group, gathered together 
by the patriarch Burker, as a hen ga- 
thers her chickens under her wings. 

Modern Legislator.—- Help! off! 
off! Charon! put back and take me 
in again, for the love of God! Oh, 
how hideously they grin their love at 
me! Are these my expecting friends? 

Burke.— Welcome! welcome, my 
son, my pupil! Welcome him, my 
children! Disciples! embrace your 
brother disciple. Behold the man 
who looks at human flesh with the 
same eyes of wisdom that I did, and 
no more regards it than dog’s-meat ! 

Modern Legislator.— Most deformed 
vampire! for such surely thou art, and 
no human ghost; why do you gloat 
on me? What manner of man did 
you inhabit above, that your horrible 
dwelling has cramped and deformed 
your soul eternally in that manner ? 
Avaunt! whatever you are, and your 
cursed crew ! 

Burke.—Oh, low pleasant it is to 
meet a congenial mind at last! Nota 
ghost—no, not even a murderer’s—has 
spoken to or looked at us before. Old 
Utility himself, as we of the fancy call 
him, pretends not to know us, forsooth! 
—us, his brother-philosophers, who 
learned of him himself how to look at 
a human body, alive or dead ; that is, 


with a view to its usefulness, as stuff’ 


to be turned to account. The old 
turncoat! To cut us, of all people! 
But I expected more sense from you. 

Modern Legislator.—How should I 
know you, that have little likeness to 
any thing on earth but the great vam- 
pire, or Indian bat, that sucks men’s 
blood in their sleep till they wake no 
more ? 

Burke.— Restrain your tenderness, 


Burke THe Burker. 


my sons, till your brother recovers 
from his surprise. It is my belief he 
thinks he is going to be Burked—-he is 
expecting the plaster. Alas! he for- 
gets that here our “ occupation’s gone.” 
Not know me, the father of the Burking 
system? me, whose name has struck 
root in your language? me, who am 
become already an immortal, for in- 
venting a new crime? 

Modern Legislator. — What! have 
I spoken then to the monster Burke? 
Know me, then: I am he who has le- 
gislated on purpose against you and 
your execrable crime ; my act has cut 
it off in its newness, and spoiled your 
eternity. The crime, with your name, 
will perish for want of an heir from 
the black register of earth, and be 
found no where but in that of hell, 
penal hell, your ultimate home. 

Burke.—These are fine airs; but 
“ two of a trade,” I remember our old 
proverb says. A profound legislator, 
truly! To lessen the number—not 
prevent it—of one certain sort of mur- 
ders, which must be always more rare 
than others, and nearly confined to 
metropolises, you make every body 
liable to be treated as you have always 
treated murderers! Yes ; every body! 
for who can foresee, in the vicissitudes 
of twenty, thirty, or forty years, how 
poor they may become, or how friend- 
less they may die? 

Modern Legislator —Why, you im- 
pudent rascal! what can you mean by 
your two of a trade? Are we birds of 
a feather that we should flock together 
—I and your brood ? 

Burke.— If you hadn't flown into a 
passion, | was going to have shewn 
how easily you might have done what 
you only pretend to have done against 
my system’s perpetuity. 


Modern Legislator. — Fas est ab 
hoste doceri What, pray, might be 


your wise scheme ? 

Burke.—As wise as yours, I’m sure. 
In countries of my religion (Catholic), 
I’ve heard from a priest in Ireland, 
that a sort of certificate is buried with 
every corpse whatever, setting forth 
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the belief and conduct of the deceased. 
This is meant for the eye of St. Peter, 
some say; but it would do equally for 
the eye of the purchasing surgeon, in 
our sort of resurrection. Let such a 
little paper be printed with the age, 
marks, stature, every thing to identify 
the corpse — the printer’s yabode sub- 
joined — and enclose it with every bu- 
ried person. The expense would not 
exceed that of a common coffin-plate. 
Hang or transport any surgeon, or his 
agent, who shall buy a subject without 
this testimonial of such body’s having 
been buried: forbid them to pay the 
resurrection-man, till time shall have 
elapsed for this paper to be certified 
as genuine at the printing-office it pro- 
fesses to issue from. Perhaps even 
that precaution would hardly be re- 
quisite, for I fear it will be long ere 
my Burkites grow strong enough as a 
sect to mount printing-press and print- 
ers for their own use. But as body- 
snatchers rarely prey beyond the pur- 
lieus of a great city, the printer could 
never reside at a very troublesome 
distance. This would by no means 
legalise body-stealing, but prevent the 
sale of bodies never buried. Surely 
as surgery has so advanced under the 
old stealthy mode of obtaining sub- 
jects, the mode by which Hunter and 
Harvey, and all the great surgeons of 
recenter date, became great, reform can 
never be so desperately wanted of a 
sudden. So there’s “ Burke’s Act 
against Burking,” worth ten of yours, 
or I’m not Burke. 

Modern Legislator — Pooh! pooh ! 
It is— it is the suggestion of not 
an M. P., so it would never answer. 

Burke.—My act against yours, for 
any odds! But, first, let me answer 
your denial of relationship to me. 
Disowning the feeling which prompted 
my crime, nay, constituted its only pe- 
culiarity, you deny your own principle 
—the basis of your act as it was of my 
act-—a calluusness of feeling for the 
dead. Feeling is a prejudice, you 
maintain; and it is all the drift of 
your legislation to harden men’s minds 
against it. [lave not you altered a 
law, on purpose to prove that all re- 
gard to the dead body is an error, 
merely because it sanctioned the con- 
trary sentiment, and made the being 
“given to the surgeons” an aggrava- 
tion of the penalty even of death ? 

Modern Lectieues athena ! What 
though I do sanction indifference to 
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the fate of the dead body, is that coun- 
tenancing your crime, the making it 
dead! Does that sanction “ breaking 
into the bloody house of life?” ~ 

Burke.— No, no; it only just led 
me to the door, and set me picking at 
the lock, and will set others. What! 
are you to set us reasoning about 
every thing we used to feed, without 
asking a word why, and think we'll rea- 
son justas faras you please? You would 
“ put our beggarly minds a-horseback,” 
and then, instead of our “ riding to the 
devil,” as the proverb warns you we 
should do, you bid us stop at your 
door, and take our leading- strings 
again to toddle, toddle ! 

Now, though I am still Burke, I can 
tell you that it is the first taste of my 
punishment to see a little of my own 
deformity, and much of the causes that 
led to it. As an instance of your con- 
ceit in swaying men’s minds what way 
you please, and just so far as you 
please, look at your humane revival of 
gibbeting! You say to the poor, 
“ Good poor people, you are wanted ; 
science has need of you. It is the 
merest folly to regard what becomes 
of your body after death: you must 
think so; for we have ordered, and 
do hereby order you for dissection.” 
Very well! But why blow hot and 
cold in a breath! When you are 
casting about for some extra-dreadful 
punishment for murder, you hit upon 
a very mild modification of that dis- 
posal which just now you forced upon 
the poor as a mere matter of course — 
a nothing! That is, you hit upon 
hanging unburied. Surely this is 
meant for a punishment to the man 
gibbeted, not the passers-by; so there 
comes something very like a self- 
betrayal of your own lie, for now it 
seems that the mere being unburied — 
not cut piecemeal, but left above ground 
to “take mine ease in my cage” — is 
something to strike terror; that it zs 
an aggravajion of death itself, a horror 
to deter from or to punish the foulest 
crime. O consistent lawgivers ! 

Modern Legislator—-So you would 
make our just principle answer for the 
length to which you have carried it, in 
your Own interpretation of it, and your 
acts ? 

Burke.—Ay, ay, when you’ve pushed 
us poor devils into action, you fall back 
on your principles, and leave us to the 
consequences of our faith in you and 
them. ‘There was once a ministry so 
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mad—a vast many years back —as to 
tell the people that they were most 
wise in returning to the law of wild 
men and brute beasts—that is, force. 
They let a rabble, bigger than the 
standing army of England, occupy 
London a whole day, intrusting its 
citizens to their mercy, and the mercy 
of a thousand accidents which might 
have made them furious. They even 
were Bedlamite enough to ¢hank an- 
other mob, as large, for threatening 
their very selves, and their existence 
as a government. Well, all this was 
mighty flattering to the majesty of the 
mob, especially in my mobbing coun- 
try, little Ireland. To find rebellion 
in such favour at head-quarters was 
just what they liked, but never dreamed 
of hoping for; so to it they went. But 
just by that time their bullying had 
served their masters’ purpose: they 
were firm in their seats for a time, so 
rebellion was no longer patriotism ; 
treason, instead of being thanked, was 
to be hanged and quartered again as 
usual. My poor countrymen were re- 
warded by bullet and broad-sword, for 
acting on the very principle laid down 
as a duty and rule of action by those 
who thus butchered them. 

Modern Legislator.— Burke a poli- 
tician! And what has that to do with 
your charging your villany on my 
doctrine? 

Burke.—A great deal in the way of 
parallel. I say that there is not one of 
my countrymen who has died (however 
justly) by soldier's sword, or hang- 
man’s rope, but might have said to the 
minister of that day, “ Brother rebel ! 
this is your work.” Just so I say to 
you, the father of my principle, “ Bro- 
ther Burker, this is your work !” How 
can you deny that your doctrine and 
mine is the very same? And if you, a 
poor “ bit by bit” half philosopher and 
reformer of old errors, dared not push 
your own discoveries into action, that 
only shewed me the greater of the two. 
I reasoned as well as you. That “ life” 
you suffered to keep possession of your 
“ house,” when you and philosophy 
wanted it, I dared to eject. But | 
took care to select for this process 
mostly such life as was better out of it 
than in. My reason told me (and I 
defy you to deny her truth), that life 
was but a curse and burden to a 
decrepit starving woman, or an over- 
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worked idiot, who could not enjoy it 
otherwise than a beast of burden can 
his. Such sort of poor devils we 
looked out for. Now, pray let me ask 
you, what was it in my new crime 
which so shocked all the world? My 
object?) No; that was money. Every 
London assize shews you a murderer 
for the sake of money. My mode of 
practice? That was absolutely hu- 
mane (no merit of mine). The stupi- 
fied victim suffered neither foresight 
nor pains of death. Those murderers of 
the old school did their work bloodily 
and cruelly; yet they have been al- 
lowed to die without a hiss, while I 
was in danger of being torn to pieces, 
—was viewed as a wild beast,—I was 
the “ monster Burke!” I defy you, 
senator as you are, to assign any cause 
for all this, but that I stood the first ex- 
ample of that utter contempt of man’s 
form, as distinguished from the brutal, 
which you yourself and your party in- 
culcate by act of parliament. I looked 
at a fine muscular frame with the cal- 
culating eyes ofa true Utilitarian. I[ 
surveyed a healthy young woman, not 
—as the pretty fool might fancy, smirk- 
ing to the eager notice,—as a fine girl, 
but asa fine subject. 1t made no differ- 
ence in the crime, or its cruelty, whether 
the ten pound, which was my tempta- 
tion, was to be taken from the pocket 
of my prey, or procured by sale of the 
flesh. The extravagant horror of my 
crime was, after all, then, you see, a 
mere matter of sentiment ; which you 
declare to be a thing mattering nothing 
at all, in this wise age! Yet it was 
strong enough to make men’s blood 
run cold at the bare thought of my 
deed,— made murder and robbery 
shrink into petty crimes before the 
enormity of mine. 

And as to your legislating against my 
acts, faith! I think a really piteous 
fellow in St. Stephen’s had need get up 
to legislate against yours. To denya 
man, who has not where to lay his 
head alive, any resting-place even 
when he’s dead,—to enhance, by his 
horror, or fear, or disgust of his after- 
treatment, the bitterness of a friendless 
and homeless death,— that is your hu- 
manity! When a man hereafter wants 
terms to stigmatise the barbarity of my 
act, let him think of your’s, and say, as 
“ bad as the Anatomy Act !” 
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DIALOGUE IV. 


Uricitaritan PnurLosopuer. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


«* Tu manes ne lede meos.” 


Utilitarian Philosopher.—And you 
confess to writing that epitaph for 
yourself, which I read at Stratford-on- 
Avon, where I went on purpose to see 
your house — 


“* Good friend! for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here ; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones.” 


Shakespeare. — 1 know nothing in 
the lines to be ashamed of. 1 wrote 
them to express a natural sentiment, 
which I hope was not outraged by any 
indecencies after my death. How kind 
of my brother- townsfolks to preserve 
my name in their little place so long! 
Had I been buried in London, where 
I earned my bread by writing plays, 
my doggerel epitaph would have been 
no more respected or remembered than 
they. Yet I was known about the 
theatres, and even among the wits of 
that day. But there’s nothing like a 
man’s birth-place for preserving his 
memory. 

Philosopher —How? You astonish 
me! I have found all the spirits here 
in this valley well acquainted with the 
doings of our world. As for poets, 
when I sought for you among great 
mobs of them, and could no where 
find you, I thought they were all mad. 
They came flocking down to meet Cha- 
ron, with every new comer, in actual 
shoals; and every one bawled to him 
the same question, which was, What 
the world was saying about himself? 
The most pigmy ghost among them 
would inquire with a sort of fury, 
which set even the grim ferryman 
laughing till he held his sides. But 
as for you, you seem to retain nothing 
of anxiety but that humble sort of am- 
bition, that tender desire of surviving 
in the heart, rather than the mind of 
those who were round your cradle, or 
followed you to the grave. And pray 
how came it, that when I gave up 
seeking you among the poets (where 
almost every one told me an unaccount- 
able lie, that, by a metempsychosis 
sublime, your soul had been transferred 
into his little self), I found you at last 
by looking up, as for the sun, through 
this eclipse of light? and there you 
sat, near the brow of that mountain 
shining with asphodel, under an ama- 


ranth-tree, at the right hand of Aris- 
totle. I could just recognise your 
mild features through the amber cloud, 
that was like a golden-filmed gossamer. 

Shakespeare.— My being chiefly there 
was the reason you could not find me 
below, as well as the cause of my igno- 
rance of earth’s doings; which | never 
have asked about yet. But as to how 
I came among all the ancient sages, 
instead of harping about in the thick 
air below (here, where [ came down 
at your call), you must please to ask 
that of Plato. It was he who came to 
fetch me when I landed. 

Philosopher. — And you are actually 
admitted by them as a philosopher, 
while L but I will learn modesty 
of you. Jam hale-fellowed and well 
met by the very scum of hell! Now 
I'll rest our several claims to the title 
on our very opposite feeling about se- 
pulture. That rest and respect which 
you pathetically, solemnly implore for 
your dead body, I expressly forbade 
by will for mine. And though you 
could not be expected to entertain that 
zeal for anatomical knowledge which 
influenced me, yet was there nothing 
narrow-minded in that great anxiety 
about a dead carcass? ‘To imprecate, 
curse, and conjure about mere perishing 
clay, because it once belonged to us, 
—is that like a philosopher ? 

Shakespeare. — 1 never pretended to 
philosophy. As a proof of it, I was 
hunting for a friendly sheep-breeder of 
Avon-side, who came to see me on my 
death-bed, when Plato called me by 
name, and I held out my hand, think- 
ing it was the shepherd — so little 
thought had I about such high com- 
pany. But I utterly fail to comprehend 
you, when you seem to say that when 
we are to take leave of the sun and 
elements—when a long farewell, with 
tears and tremblings, is to be ‘acted 
between those fond twin-beings, the 
mortal and the eternal, which have so 
long and lovingly dwelt together—then 
that mortal is to be deemed as nought 
— as earthy already — as no more en- 
titled to decency, to one thought (what 
had engrossed all thoughts), by this 
immortal, which had never been but 
through its being? Such barbarous 
faithlessness and desertion of its long- 
cherished half and beautiful partner in 
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its fall; this leaguing with death to 
dishonour it more; this, added to 
trampling of even our brothers on its 
mournful ruin—added, I say, to the 
trampling of that enemy’s pale horse 
to speed its annihilation,—seems to me 
more worthy of a beast than a philo- 
sopher. How could I dream of such 
monstrous self-rebellion? I no more 
dreamed of irreverently daring to ask 
Nature why she implanted in me a 
double creature, a fleshly spirit, some 
tender reverence for that half-creature, 
that spiritualised flesh (though grass it 
be),—than I should of asking her why 
she made me man instead of beast ; 
why a thinking parent, cherishing my 
helpless young, instead of a loathsome 
hog that I see devouring hers alive, 
and quite at ease after the repast ? 
Philosopher—Let me tell you that 
herein you launch into that tumid 
eloquence, that obscure bombast, re- 
marked in your writings. I allow the 
strength of the tie betwixt mind and 
body — it constitutes the triumph I 
claim for my last moments. To regard, 
while yet warm, yet vital, this beloved 
old accustomed form, as the mere cold 
obstructing matter, the “ kneaded clod ” 
you have talked of—this focus of iden- 
tity—this only visible, tangible self!— 
to antedate the frightful wrench that 
must soon be, and say, “ Take, and 
destroy, even before its appointed time 
of destruction !”—to dare this, I say 
—to reason ourselves into this daring, 
is a great victory over nature. 
Shakespeare. —The triumph of rebel- 
lion is disgrace. Reason herself, if she 
revolt against nature, is no more to be 
trusted than is a vicegerent of a pro- 
vince, though appointed by its legiti- 
mate king, to be obeyed if he turn rebel : 
his commands thenceforth become dan- 
gerously wicked, and obedience to them 
is death. And you believe that you 
overcame in the struggle, and died cal- 
lous to pity for all the pleadings of the 
flesh ? 
Philosopher —Certainly. I gave my- 
self to the surgeons to be anatomised. 
Shakespeare —Then where was the 
glory you seem to claim, and which 
(pardon me), by favour of my mistress 
Nature, who intrusts me with many 
secrets, I come to know was the secret 
end (perhaps unknown to yourself) of 
the magnanimous self-assault? To 
spurn as a clod of the valley what you 
have convinced yourself is nothing 
more than a clod—to let carrion be 
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cut up as carrion, is not any stretch of 
intellect, methinks. If, on the other 
hand, human nature held out part of 
your dying mind, and you gave up 
your shrinking flesh with secret reluc- 
tance, then you died in revolt equally 
against reason and nature. If you per- 
suaded yourself into unconcern, there 
was no honour; if you did not, there 
was no merit. 

Philosopher—Yes. The merit of re- 
volting myself, and perhaps others, for 
the sake of science, and its benefits to 
my fellow-creatures. No! I protest 
against the imputation of vanity and 
love of posthumous respect having in 
fluenced me! That would be incon- 
sistency indeed, while expressly dis- 
claiming all posthumous regards on 
earth! [ looked to the great nationa! 
benefit of my example, in rising above 
the weaknesses of nature by the aid ot 
reason. 

Shakespeare. —Truly, this Nature 
seems to have fallen into strange dis- 
grace on earth since I left her there 
sovereign. For my part, I revered 
Nature as my very good, gracious, 
benevolent, and beautiful mistress; 
and I used Reason as a lamp she put 
into my hand, that, when I missed her, 
in the fogs and foul exhalations of the 
land she placed me in, | might find 
my way again to her sweet presence, 
out of which to wander by myself, and, 
with all my anchorless thoughts adrift, 
was to walk in the shadow of the valley 
of death. Now, you seem to have 
exalted the lamp she gave for mere 
use, into a star to be worshipped. 
You pay it more respect, but it does 
not do you so much service; besides 
that, gaping at it eternally, you stumble 
into the mire, yea, often blood. A 
whole nation rushed into a sea of 
blood, we hear, like an army of lem- 
mings into the sea, by this abuse and 
idolatry. 

You envy me, I perceive, my place 
among philosophers. Do you know 
that the respect they pay me is not 
really to me, but Nature? just as mor- 
tals treat an ambassador, with reve- 
rence proportioned to the favour he 
stands in at his own court. They will 
have it that I was her domestic secre- 
tary. I officiated rarely in her grander 
correspondence, in which she employed 
Lucretius, Newton, and a few others; 
but I was the favourite confidant of 
her less awful retirements, when she 
threw off the pomps of almightiness, 
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and half disrobed to me a mortal. 
Judge, then, my astonishment to hear 
of the great virtue of resisting, of van- 
quishing her /—of the little light she 
gave, to prevent our straying from her, 
being used to lead your glimmering 
way as far from her as possible! So 
widely astray, so foully floundering in 
dangerous ways, dark and among beasts, 
methinks that intellect is wandering 
which believes that the warm fair body 
of a dear child, or wife, or sister, five 
minutes dead, is no more to be re- 
garded than the dead rat rotting in the 
common sewer, by him whose eyes are 
yet wet with the parting tears—him 
who, a few minutes before, held it to 
his heart as precious as its life’s blood ! 
This is the principle you advocate— 
this the feeling you would make national 
by your example ; would God so aban- 
don to blind brutality the hearts and 
minds demented by such example? 
You claim the alliance of Reason, too, 
in vain. Even man’s “ reasoning 
pride” is on the side of humanity. 
Reason— right — religion—tmorality— 
antiquity —analogy-——which of these 
does not eloquently plead for the dead ? 
Which of these does not demand, in 
mercy and in justice, the poor tribute 
of a veil—a veil of earth for fallen 
mortality, undergoing the shames and 
dishonours of the penalty of Adam, 
and transfigured under the heavy hand 
of Death? 

Philosopher.— Does not Reason as- 
sure me that the worms will speedily 
execute, in a still fouler manner, that 
sentence of dissolution gone forth at 
the moment of parting, which the knife 
of Science will execute with beneiit to 
the living? 


** Tabesne cadavera solvat, 
An rogus haud refert?” 


says Lucan. 

Shakespeare.—Granted. But in in- 
ferring thence the blamelessness of 
apathy towards our friends’ remains, 
you reason as if nothing but matter 
had place in the system of the world— 
as if there were no such thing as affec- 
tions, antipathies, ideas, associations 
of ideas— nothing of all that fine inner 
system of springs which indeed may 
be called the soul of the world, and 
wields this vast machine of sentient 
being, and gives it all its character 
distinctive from the mass of stone, 
earth, trees, minerals, with which it is 
whirled round in the revolutions of 
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their common abode. All instincts 
that impel us to the noblest, or deter 
from the most hideous actions, are to 
us pure prejudices; that is, they baffle 
human judgment to assign a wherefore. 
We take them upon trust, but our 
trust is in Him who cannot deceive. 
True it is, that, by the utmost outrage 
you or a wild beast could inflict on 
the dead, you or he would but antedate 
the work of Corruption. And he who 
burned the temple of Ephesus did but 
anticipate the work of Time, which 
would surely lay those walls as low in 
the dust, as his firebrand did in ashes, 
Yet the destroyer stands cursed in the 
register of Fame, though his destruc- 
tion was thus impotent of injury. And 
may we not say, that he who timelessly 
demolisheth a human body, albeit the 
hand of Corruption be upon it, hath 
equally destroyed a temple—not made 
with hands—a more glorious temple? 
where not a hollow idol—not a blood- 
stained Diana, but a living Deity, but 
God the Father and God the Son— 
the one hath built, the other tenanted 
during his sojourn with us on earth! 
the lodging of a Saviour! the forsaken 
palace of the Holy Ghost! 

But let us return to lowlier topics — 
to my birth-place, and your visit there- 
to. And you indeed made a journey 
thither on my account! Why? Did 
you expect to find me in my old elbow- 
chair, or under my mulberry-tree, after 
two hundred years’ burial ? 

Philosopher.— Why? You are face- 
tious. You might as well ask, did 
Tully, who tells us that he could not 
refrain, when in Greece, from frequent- 
ing the shades and porticos of the Aca- 
demy, the ruinous haunts of sages, ex- 
pect to be in at supper-time with Plato 
and his friends, dead so long before? 
I made my pilgrimage to your town 
(as thousands do yearly) on the same 
principle which attracted the Roman 
orator to the leng-forsaken seats of 
Eloquence and Philosophy. 

Shakespeare.—Y wt the trees and por- 
ticos of those seats were never more 
than timber and stone. The walls of 
my house of birth were never aught 
but earth—but burned clay. Notwith- 
standing this, Cicero venerated the one, 
you the other, after so long a desertion 
of them. Then, methinks, man’s soul 


should, after its departure, throw some- 
what of awe, of sacredness round its 
deserted dwelling-place— not of earth 
baked in fire, but, k 


or a long time, part 
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of its immortal self!—that delicate 
crimson gem of matter and quintes- 
sence of clay, through which it lived 
and thrilled with joy or agony to its 
utmost outskirts. This you deny. 
Philosopher.— You have stolen a 
brick of rhetoric from your new-found 


brother Socrates, I suspect. I did not 
see the drift, before, of your sudden 
flight to Stratford-on- Avon. Analogy 


there, I confess, is on your side. But 
a right and laudable feeling often ope- 
rates to our injury. Then it is to be 
fought against. I give up my sister’s 
remains, which feel nothing; and by 
so doing, I spare suffering to my child, 
which feels acutely, through the new 
lights thrown by anatomical research 
on the art of healing. 
Shakespeare.—That art, like all others, 
has its limits, and they have been 
reached. The proportion of deaths to 
births varies according to climate, modes 
of life, war or peace, plenty or want; 
but is not at all affected by the extremes 
of anatomical ignorance or disc overy— 
a pretty clear proof that the real saving 
of life is insignificant, in a broad, view 
of the question. The kingdom of Death 
is not to be curtailed of its proportions. 
Virtue and Temperance can indeed do 
much to prevent its unnatural over- 
growth, but these require rarely the 
aid of Art. Luxury, the arch traitor 
to Life, with Disease his offspring, is 
perpetually at work against the lord 
he seems to pamper, and pioneering 
on the side of the pale Enemy, ex- 
tending his realm till it encroaches on 
that of the living; just as the fouler 
passions, which are the mind’s riot, 
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with Sin their son, are ever increasing 
the mortality among souls, and en- 
larging the kingdom of Satan. But 
Luxury works by mine and sap—the 
stealthy chronic, not the flying acute 
(the dart from God’s own quiver), is 
the species of arms he wields, and 
against these art is impotent. The 
handicraft of operative surgery is the 
main good to be promoted by dissec- 
tion, therefore; and this can be pre- 
served without new regulations. Dis- 
coveries made in the occult recesses of 
man’s body are, for any useful purpose, 
like the discovery of a new star in the 
dusk abysses of space—splendid vani- 
ties—no more. There is a mystery of 
frand, and a superstition in the cure of 
bodies as well as souls, practised by 
pretenders to the secret of the salvation 
of both. Those rake in dead carcasses, 
expose the sad secrets of mortality, 
sickening the very sun with the sight 
of Death at his work——crying out from 
time to time, ‘* I have found it!” as if 
thenceforth man should never die, till 
he should be at the end of his line as 
measured by Nature—meanwhile, these 
tragic abominations cease not, and he 
dies at every age as hefore, and Death 
finds no famine. These, again, torment 
minds with imposition of strange, im- 
possible tasks of belief, with pains and 
penances, to avert the death of souls. 
Both these sorts of empirics, and their 
victims also, overlook the only true 
and natural preventive— ready, ob- 
vious, easy, and delightful—in every 
man’s reach, in every man’s power — 
in the one case Temperance, in the 
other Morality. 


DIALOGUE V. 


Tue Mopern LecisLator. 


Pato. 


‘«* Omnia incerta ratione, et nature majestate abdita.”— Prin, lib. ii. cap. 37. 


Plato.— Minos wants you. 

M. Legislator (still surrounded by 
Burke} Bishop, and the rest).— Thank 
Heaven, then, I shall get rid of these 
loving rascals at last, and find proper so- 
ciety. “ Divine Plato!” let me embrace 
you. Where is Solon? How is Draco? 

Plato.— You deceive yourself. You 
are accused as a criminal, and must 
plead your cause before Minos. You 
have disturbed the peace of this famous 
metropolis of the terrestrial empire, 
never before broken, setting variance 
betwixt dead and dead. Here, where 
Cesar and Pompey renew their alli- 
ance, and Anthony and Augustus laugh 
VI, NO, XXXVI. 


VOL. 





to think how small a matter they dis- 
puted for—all is strife among the ghosts 
of your paltry island. Here a wife 
haunts a husband, who has survived 
her awhile, like a fury. Instead of the 
white-marbled, sweet body, and the 
sleepy smile of natural death which 
she left with him, and ought to re- 
appear in to him on their meeting, she 
presents a shape only of man, com- 
—_ of bloody fragments of many 

odies, more hideous than one trodden 
into a battle-field by a thousand hoofs, 
gory, and miry, and corrupting withal. 
There a child pursues a parent that 
knows it not—not with love, but impish 
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revenge—in the form of a brown 
and shrivelled mummy, spread open 
from head to toe, with all the blood- 
vessels laid naked, branching down in 
red and yellow meanders, as injected 
with wax. A sister appears in her 
bones pursuing a brother every where, 
and demanding their robes of flesh un- 
timely stripped away by knife or by 
boiling; while the pursued very often 
is himself pursuing his nearest kin, for 
having reduced him to the same shiver- 
ing odious condition among us. Their 
confused cross charges, and wrath, and 
wail, have reached the ears of Minos. 
All the accused accuse you and some 
would-be philosophers, of having ex- 
cited, by your doctrine and examples, 
this general violation of the dead. 
Minos has acquitted all as under influ- 
ence, and calls you to his bar as sole 
defendant against those ten thousand 
ghostly plaintifis. Come along, they 
are all waiting ; come, and defend your- 
self. Meanwhile, tell me your grounds 
of defence. 

M. Legislator.—1 hope Draco or 
Lycurgus, some lawgiver who was su- 
perior to Nature’s weaknesses, will be 
my counsel. 

Plato.— Draco was ferocious against 
even minor crime, but not against in- 
nocence: he never punished poverty. 
As to Lycurgus, do you not know that 
even he, stern as he was,—he with his 
iron heartand money—Ae allowed olive- 
boughs and myrtle as trophies for the 
dead ? 

M. Legislator.—The schoolmaster 
and the march of mind are on their 
career to small purpose, if a false feel- 
ing is to stand in the way, and not be 
put aside. Such is awe and tender- 
ness for what cannot feel the one, and 
ought not to inspire the other. Though 
Nature herself deceive us, our reason 
should hold fast eternal truth, and vin- 
dicate the unshackled intellect’s right 
to shake off the soft imposture. The 
time is come when only stern reality is 
deemed worthy of the regard of philo- 
sophers. The reign of imagination 
is past, and the feeling we have ex- 
terminated (if we have succeeded as 
those ghosts tell) belonged to that past 
poetic era. 

Plato.—I have heard much of this 
pompous jargon among those of late 
returned from that little province of 
ours, whence you come. Vain man! 
And if you could reduce your world, 
which God (more benignant to you, 
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than you to yourselves) has so plea- 
santly beautified for you beyond mere 
utility, into a great laboratory, and 
humankind into machinery,—are you 
sure that you would be producing the 
greatest quantity of happiness to the 
greatest number? Methinks all the 
flush and painting and music around 
you, which make this open volume of 
nature not a vile prose index only ofits 
Author’s work and powers elsewhere, 
but is itself a fine poem, fit for angel 
eyes, ought to instruct you better. 
Should God have commissioned a 
Utilitarian (I think that’s the word) to 
make man, he would have omitted 
nerves and heart —if a world, he would 
have denied it the blessing of the invi- 
sible dew, and watered it with the hail- 
storm. Nature deceives us hourly into 
true substantial bliss. Error is but a 
softer and greener byway to Truth, by 
which Mercy leads us darkling; and 
Imagination, to the realities of our 
tossed being, is as the oil with which 
the bird smoothes his wing against the 
storm he must ride, to let the heavy 
tears of heaven glide off, that would 
else weigh him down to the earth. 
Love of fame is the dream of a dream; 
for fame itself is but a wondrous acci- 
dent in human lot, a miracle of escape 
from the great doom, a chance loophole 
in the curtain of oblivion, the peeping 
forth of one human relic through the 
wide green of the old battle-field of 
myriads dead. Yet has not that dream 
of a prodigy beyond hope blest the 
world with great and good men and 
actions? Do you not find Nature 
(which is God laying aside his glory to 
allow our approach) hourly putting on 
our senses the greatest deceits ? 

You walk in a fine autumn midnight 
under a young moon and all the stars. 
You see a dome triumphal of azure 
diamond, or some such wondrous stone ; 
yet you look on empty nothing. You 
see sparks of fire, but they are real 
worlds. Then you see a ruined world 
rustling down‘theaven—for one of them 
is falling! but that is no world, but 
such an ignited earthy sweat as you 
shall see in the next fen. In one thing 
alone you are not deceived, that is, the 
reality of blessed calm imposed by the 
whole on a humble mind. You may 
admire and feel, without distrust, the 
soft, solemn, silent spinning of so many 
orbs that do not wake the watchful bird 
at roost in the forest; may marvel at 
the nightly miracle of worlds careering 
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with all their continents and oceans, 
with all their freight of millions of 
beings, their works and wrecks, be- 
coming also at one and the same time 
little golden lamps peeping through 
that forest, to light a lover or a shep- 
herd home! Your own bosom-calm is 
the only reality ; within is truth alone, 
without all is fallacy. Yet would not 
he be a vain man who would wish to 
innovate, and to disturb that peace 
which may truly be called the peace of 
God? 

M. Legislator. —- Doubtless ; for 
there nothing is wanting. 

Plato. — Yes: Truth is wanting. 
Truth, which you pretend is the sum- 
mum bonum—the end and aim of 
Philosophy ; ; whereas true Wisdom 
must imitate Nature, and often dis- 
guise it for man’s good. 

But now I shall imagine a reasoning 
magician to start up at your side amidst 
that beauty of night, and assert the right 
of your cheated senses to the naked 
reality. First, he sets Reason to work 
to demonstrate to you that there is no 
yellow, red, or green in that autumn 
forest, no blue in that sky, no colour, 
no calm, no silence, no scintillating 
lamps of gold —that all is delusion— 
that, in fact, the whole is a system of 
tremendous machinery working in the 
sable desert of illimitable space. 
Straightway he tears from your eyes 
that lucid veil the atmosphere, and 
(saving you alive by his art magical) 
Truth —grand eternal Truth is before 
you! First, all colour flies the face of 
the earth, as the blood from the face of 
a human being dead suddenly of joy, 
in the very height of its mantling, 
glorifying the countenance, as colour 
does all nature. The insufferable fixed 
glaring of so many suns, though beam- 
less; the flying across each other’s path 
of so many orbs, thick as hail on a 
whirlwind,—a storm of worlds! the 
thunder of their mere motion more 
fatal than the bolts of our thunder; the 
hanging ruin of the moon; the ghastli- 
ness of those dead suns shorn of their 
beams, yet blasting to human eyes; 
the horrible, though obedient uproar of 
elements at work (God’s tamed tornado 
flying eternally!)—I say, could man 
survive, how would he curse his puri- 
fied extended vision, his acquaintance 
with Truth, his friendly disenchanter,— 
and pray for his solemn night again, 
its silent heaven, and that heaven’s 
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winking or steadfast lights, gentle as 
gazing eyes ? 

M. jo I have always 
heard you were a poetical kind of phi- 
losopher. This is agreeable to your 
doctrine in your Republic, that men 
may and must be deceived to their own 
good; but how does this laboured 
imagery (so far tolerable as it beguiles 
our way) apply to me? 

Plato.— You are that disenchanting 
magician. You have stripped the pre- 
sence of death of its salutary awe-—its 
grand melancholy, so ameliorating to 
minds, so congenial to hearts ; and by 
so doing, have introduced something of 
that hideous, mournful, terrific change 
into the moral world (far as your in- 
fluence extended), which my magician 
would work in the physical, by thus 
shewing the beauty of night naked, 
thus exposing the grim realities of the 
elements. 

M. Legislator.— A truce with flights 
and metaphor. Can you deny, that in 
my zeal for perfecting anatomists, I 
proved my zeal for the good of my 
species— my desire to spare suffering 
and death to mankind ? 

Plato.—1 might have allowed you 
this merit of a mistaken zeal, had I not 
chanced to know, that lately you stood 
up in the senate-house (there, where 
you were placed as the guardian of 
public peace!) to sanction the people 
in its breach, to chafe their madness, 
which you were bound to assuage ; that 
you, by doing so, risked a civil war, 
with all its homicides, parricides, fra- 
tricides, burnings, and blood, for a 
factious purpose; that you would rush 
to war abroad also, excite Europe to 
arms in a Quixotic crusade in the cause 
of revolt against rule the world over ; 
and did I not know that this fact can- 
not be unknown to you,—a single 
active week of such a war, civil or con- 
tinental, must sacrifice more human life 
than the utmost perfection of surgery, 
bought by the utmost violation of justice 
and mercy, could save in a millennium ! 

M. Legislator.—I stood up in the 
sacred cause of Freedom, not Faction. 

Plato.—Then, why did you invade 
the right of a freeman to his own flesh ? 
Whose person was not free and safe 
in Britain, except indeed the wretches 
aimed at by your Act? How! Do you 
religiously dispose of the least of per- 
sonal goods, agreeably to the will of the 
deceased, and refuse to his last prayer 
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and disposal his person itself? “ Science 
has need of it,” you tell me; so has the 
want and nakedness of thousands need, 
more bitter need, of his land, gold, 
clothes; yet you have not dared to de- 
mand them. A robber of the friendless 
nian——to his very bones, lashing him- 
self into a fury for the rights of the 


LEGISLATOR. 


Minos.—-As the accused is, you 
say, labouring under an infatuation, 
take him aside, and impress on him, if 
possible, a sense of the rights of the 
dead, by shewing him, as it were in a 
phantasmagoria, the usages of the living 
towards them, in all times. Let him 
observe the contrast with the modern. 
Bring him then before me, to plead 
guilty or otherwise to the shrieking 
charges of this horrible crowd. 

Plato.—— Accused, give reins to your 
imagination, and mount with me a 
cloud overhanging your earth. Time 
and space are here no more. Ourselves 
are but pictures, and our existence 
thought ; and where and what we ima- 
gine ourselves, there we stand, and such 
we exist. The world, you see, is be- 
neath us, revolving, and presenting 
successively its checkered surface in 
habitable patches amidst the vast waters 
to our eyes, downcast as from a watch- 
tower. But let us confine our regard 
to human obsequies, as befits those 
who have concern with that alone of 
human affairs; and thus, as it were, 
watch the great funeral procession of 
man round the globe. Elevate your 
thoughts to the height of this solemnity. 
Cease to view it, as you have viewed, 
as the removal of offal; but see the 
inaugural pomp of Heaven’s heir en- 
tering on his majority, his part to be 
acted above the sun! putting off the 
childishness, the nonage of human 
life, and assuming the winding-sheet, 
the toga of immortality. 

Back beyond conjecture the mighty 
train begins, yet its vestiges are visi- 
ble. I see vast sands, and sphinxes 
half buried, white and solitary ruins 
gleaming across them, and _pillared 
wrecks of gigantic temples shadowing 
the huts of the wild herdsmen that roam 
those lifeless vales of the drifted hills. 
But in the midst are mountains, rising 
like peaked islands in the dead sea of 
desert. Those are “ built with hands,” 
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people that none invades! The sena- 
torial philanthropist, trembling lest a 
life be lost under an unskilled surgeon, 
raising the war-whoop which is the 
knell of tens of thousands ! The world, 
I find, is not a whit wiser or better for 
its age, since my days! 


Minos. 


yet rival the Almighty’s own, and built 
but for the dead! They are graves / 

[ see the bones of a patriarch being 
conveyed with tenderest reverence to 
the place of his fathers, four hundred 
years after his burial and embalming. 
It is Joseph. 

There are the Persians in flowing 
robes, and spreading beard, and gaudy 
turbans, busied in enveloping their 
dead in wax; the dusky Egyptians in 
precious spices and gums, and build- 
ing a palace for a charnel-house. We 
look now onan elegantGrecian mourner; 
she is washing half-burned bones in 
milk and wine, and more plentifully 
with her tears, they fall so fast; and 
now she folds them in finest linen, and 
dries them in her bosom. But this 
other mourner, of the same bright land 
indented with blue sea, has not in- 
trusted her dead to the fierce salvation 
of fire, but buried it; for it is a child, 
and the soft bones of infancy they fear 
will perish utterly in that element, 
which but sets free from moist and 
clogging parts that imperishable part 
in adult bodies, which, though the leav- 
ings of death and fire, defies future fate, 
and stays with the mourner—his eter- 
nal treasure, safe in that urn which he 
himself shall enter in like form. Those 
we see strewing myrtle and amaranth 
over such a fair tomb, with a grove 
planted to weep over it, are Grecians ; 
and those others, over another as beau- 
tiful, are Romans, for they are plant- 
ing roses. 

But what Sight is coming? Here 
are great groups of weary, long-tra- 
velled people, each bearing in his arms, 
with the care of a mother towards the 
child she carries, a putrid corpse, or 
mouldy skeleton, or heap of bones, that 
has been a father or brother, each in 
various stages of decay, proportioned 
to the dates of its interment. They are 
bringing them from all parts, to what 
they call their Feast of the Dead ; and 
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all are disinterred that have died since 
the former festival, of yearsago. Those, 
you perceive, are only savages, who 
evince all that tenderness for their dead 
friends by their faces and breasts 
painted red, their bodies with various 
figures drawn on them, their bracelets, 
bells, and elongated ears drawn down 
to the shoulders. Now they sit round, 
and all those human ruins are honoured 
as guests alive. Behold now with what 
solemnity they reinter them, practising 
all the sepulchral forms by games and 
festival, which, at the same time, the 
refined Greeks and Romans are prac- 
tising, of whose existence and names 
these poor people are ignorant; they 
ranging the wild shores of the Mexican 
Gulf, and along the Misissippi, and the 
Oronooko,—so wide is this custom 
spread among the aborigines of Ame- 
rica. A queen appears sitting in ashes, 
ashes on her head, ashes in the cup she 
is about to drink with many tears. The 
husband she mourns is in that cup, 
herself the white sepulchre to which 
she is committing him, at once his 
priest, mourner, and grave. 

Look now in yonder distant region— 
you may see the Indo-Chinese savage 
giving the same strange burial of love 
to his old life-weary parent, which that 
queen, divided from him by ages and 
by oceans, thought fitting for her hus- 
band. 

That white-headed man, who has 
mounted a tree, has invited those his 
friends who crowd beneath, to yield 
him the grave he desires, by partaking 
of his body for a feast. ‘They shake 
the tree, and in a mournful shrill voice 
all sing a dirge, saying, “‘ The season 
is come —the fruit is ripe, and it must 
descend.” 

He descends, and the funeral rite is 
performed. In those spots, cut off from 
all we have just looked down on by 
the widest waters of the planet, the 
Pacific, and which are now directly 
under, you see the lone islander in his 
savageness, with his body stained blue 
and black, his bracelets of shells, and 
ruff of feathers, sitting sorrowful by his 
Morai, the burial-place of his kindred. 
His spear, and his pursuits, and his 
fierceness, are all laid by, and mourn- 
ful music only is heard, mourners only 
are seen—a piteous moaning, unceasing 
from rise to set of sun—for a dead 
friend has been recently deposited, as 
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a rich treasure in safety, in that place 
of skulls. 

Look once again—that poor Chinese 
has sold himself for a slave. Yet he 
walks away happy, for he has now the 
means of buying a coffin for his father.* 
Admirable piety! Have we not seen 
enough ? 

Philosopher.—The spirit of a man, 
even divested of mortality, cannot see 
unmoved so much of human death and 
affection. I await the moral of this 
sepulchral phantasma. 

Plato.—Remark, I conjure you, the 
wondrous diversity in garb—in coun- 
tenance—in character, of the groups 
we have seen; from the pale beauty, 
through the olive, the dusky red, the 
bronze, the copper tiut, to the dark 
jaundice-hue of the Hottentot and 
shining jet of the Guinea negro ; from 
extreme refinement to barbarity—from 
the soul itself, eloquent in every look, 
to the almost bestial nature, louring 
or grinning in the ferocious, grim, or 
apish features. Add to this, the dis- 
severed ages of the world which they 
have appeared in to us—yet see all 
mourners— all tender protectors of the 
dead! all assimilated in that one fine 
feeling, though thus cut off from each 
other, from any common source for that 
feeling,—such as tradition or borrow- 
ed contemporary custom,—by oceans 
and by ages, as proved by those diverse 
features they present! To what other— 
what less sacred fount, shall we trace 
up this unity in the midst of such 
variety, but in the bosom of God !—but 
His will, conveyed thence straight to 
the bosom of his creature, which we 
call instinct? It cannot be but that 
something like unity in the mode of 
indulging it would also have been pre- 
served, had it 2 any human origin. But 
there we see all is wild opposition and 
mere option. One nation devours its 
own species in the fury of war, another 
in pure love. While one gives the 
human body to dogs mercilessly, ano- 
ther devotes to these animals those 
they love, as the most merciful burial, 
believing that they shall possess every 
dog into which they thus enter as food, 
to hunt their prey for them in the 
savage Elysium of their world to come. 
Nothing is in common among them but 
the feeling —what shall be said to its 
immutable unity, ubiquity, eternity? 
For whither shall we turn for an in- 
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stance of sage or savage maltreating a 
dead relative ? 

Yet let us poise ourselves on our 
cloud once more, to finish our view of 
sepulchral rites, for I behold a spot 
approaching familiar to your eyes. A 
scene sad and tender! A young wife 
in the arms of her husband and—of 
Death. The faint eye—the deadly 
white beauty with the cheek’s rose— 
the blue exposure of veins through the 
attenuated skin—all tell us her malady 
and fate. That he touches her fragile 
frame with a sort of sacred softness of 
tender fear—that he tries every posture 
by which she may more easily lay back 
her head on his bosom to her last sleep 
—that he will not permit a hand but 
his own to grasp the thinness of hers— 
that is natural—that we see. And 
now, now—a horror comes dark into 
her eye, it dilates—she gasps— it re- 
mains fixed towards, not on his face. 
She has bequeathed her soul to Him 
who gave it—her body to him who 
had it. 

Look once more, if you have the 
heart. That body, so tremblingly alive 
once to modesty, lies naked among 
strangers, exposed to the eyes, and all 
mutilated under the hands, of many 
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lewd young fellows, hardened by habit 
into utter recklessness of the presence 
of death. And thus it will lie, till— 
not mercy, but the poisoned air warn 
them to let the earth hide at last what 
little can be collected of its relics! 

Behold the sepulchral rites of Eng- 
land, as adopted by that husband !— 
and he has, in yielding up that body, 
so confided to him, to that fate, that 
shamble, and that shame, fulfilled the 
part of a good and wise citizen, accord- 
ing to the theory of modern philosophy ! 
Impious presumption ! 

If, seeing light shining all over the 
world, we infer infallibly that God said 
“ Let there be light !”— if we also see, 
from pole to pole, from age to age, the 
dead respected,—shall we not thence 
equally infer that God spoke—“ Re- 
spect your dead ?” We are arrived 
—behold Minos! How do you plead ? 

Philosopher.—I plead guilty. 

Minos.— Let him suffer what he 
would have made others suffer by our 
old law, who, wanting funeral rites, 
wandered Acheron’s foul shore—a 
hundred years’ transportation. 

Ghosts of the Dissected.—A righteous 
judge ! 





[ Exeunt omnes. 
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A Memorial from Joseph Buonaparte, at one time King of Spain, and afterwards 
Count of “Survilliers, now of Park Crescent, London, to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, begging hard the honour of being knighted as one of the descendants 


from a Tuscan family. 


Altezza Reale, 
Giuseppe | Buonaparte, di Corsica, e 
figlio di Carlo Buonaparte, umilissimo 
servo di V. A. R. con la pid profonda 
venerazione le rappresenta come la di 
lui famiglia, di presente domiciliata in 
Corsica, ha avuta la sua antica origine 
dalla Toscana, e segnatamente da 
Firenze, dove, fino dai tempi della 
Repubblica Fiorentina, godé i primi 
onori, e si trovd alleata di sangue con 
le prime famiglie, come Albizi, Alberti, 
Tornabuoni, Attavanti, ed altre simili; 
e come per diverse combinazioni poli- 
tiche che successero ne’ bassi secoli 
alle repubbliche d'Italia, fu costretta 
la famiglia Buonaparte, divisa allora in 
pid rami, e seguace dal partito Ghibel- 
lino, ad abbandonare la citta di Fi- 
renze e rifugiarsi in diversi Stati; e 
segnatamente il ramo del supplicante 
si trasportO in Sarzana, allora picciola 
repubblica, dove fu ammesso ai primi 
onori e decorato dei primi impieghi, 
avendo per cid contratti i pit decorosi 
matrimonj ed alleanze con la famiglia 
Malaspina, ed altri illustri famiglie. 
Rappresenta innoltre il supplicante 
come avendo le tante vicende e revo- 
luzioni politiche successe in que’ tempi 
per |’ Italia tutta, trasportata la sua 
famiglia in Corsica, fissd la sua resi- 
denza nella citta di Ajaccio, nella 
quale fu sempre la famiglia Buonaparte 
distinta e riguardata come nobile, come 
costa dalle lettere della stessa repub- 
blica di Genova, che dichiarano Gero- 
nimo Buonaparte capo de’ nobili an- 
ziani di detta citta, in cui i Buonaparti 
di Corsica si trovano alleati con la 
famiglia Colonna, de’ Bozzi, d’ Ornano, 
Durazzo, e Lomellino di Genova, e si 
trovano godere dei diritti signoriali del 
feudo di Bozi. Rappresenta innoltre 
come, passata la Corsica sotto il do- 
minio del Re di Francia, il genitore 
del supplicante fu riconosciuto nobile, 
e di una nobilta antica, e provata al di 
sopra dei 200 anni; e pit volte am- 
messo nel numero dei dodici gentiluo- 
mini rappresentanti l’ intiera nazione, 
e nominato dall’ Assemblea Generale 
deputato della nobilta -presso sua 


May it please your Royal Highness, 
Joseph Buonaparte, of Corsica, son of 
Charles Buonaparte, a most humble 
servant of your R. H., with the deepest 
respect sheweth, that his family, now 
settled in Corsica, has had its origin 
from Tuscany, and precisely from Flo- 
rence, where, even as far back as the 
times of the Florentine republic, it en- 
joyed the most distinguished honours, 
and was related with the first families, 
as Albizzi, Alberti, Tornabuoni, Atta- 
vanti, and the like; and that, by vari- 
ous political circumstances which took 
place during the middle ages in the 
Italian republics, the Buonaparte fa- 
mily, then divided into many branches, 
and belonging to the Ghibelline party, 
were compelled to leave Florence, 
and take refuge in different states ; 
when the branch from which the 
memorialist is descended went to Sar- 
zana, then a small republic, where his 
ancestors were admitted to the highest 
honours and offices in the state, having 
in consequence formed very noble 
connexions by marriages with the Ma- 
laspina and other illustrious families. 
Your memorialist farther represents, 
that on account of the many revolutions 
which in those days took place in Italy, 
his family retired to Corsica, and took 
up its residence at Ajaccio, where the 
Buonapartes were always considered 
a distinguished and noble house, as 
appears from letters even of the re- 
public of Genoa, which declare Gero- 
nimo Buonaparte the head of the 
noble aldermen of Ajaccio, the Buo- 
napartes of Corsica being connected 
with the families Colonna, de’ Bozzi, 
d’ Ornano, Durazzo, and Lomellino of 
Genoa, and in the possession of feudal 
rights in the lordship of Bozi. Your 
memorialist represents, also, that the 
island of Corsica having passed under 
the dominion of the French monarch, 
the father of the memorialist was 
acknowledged of a noble extraction 
of ancient date, traced more than 200 
years back ; that he was many times 
admitted as one of the twelve gentle- 
men representing the whole nation, 
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Maesta il Re Cristianissimo, il quale 
si compiacque con lettera del 1779 
autenticare la nobilta di detta famiglia ; 
e, dopo le pruove fatte, Napoleone, 
fratello minore del supplicante, fu 
nominato da Sua Maesta fra gli alunni 
della scuola reale e militare di Brienne, 
da dove passd a quella di Parigi, e da 
questa al grado d’ uffiziale nel corpo 
reale d’artiglieria. Rappresenta final- 
mente, come in conseguenza della 
qualita di sua famiglia, Marianna 
Buonaparte, sorella dell’ oratore, ebbe 
l’ onore di essere nominata dallo stesso 
Re di Francia a un posto d’alunna 
nel Convento di S. Luigi a 8. Cyr, 
stabilito da Luigi XIV. per l’educa- 
zione delle giovani dame; quali posti 
e grazie non si possono ottenere senza 
aver fatte prima le debite pruove almenc 
di quattro generazioni di nobilta. 


Su tali riflessi, essendo stata sempre 
la famiglia Buonaparte considerata 
come originaria della Toscana, e de- 
scendente da quel Giovanni Buonaparte 
che fu guarante per la repubblica 
Fiorentina nella celebre pace stipulata 
dal Cardinal Latino, e per tale sempre 
riconosciuta dagli stessi Buonaparti 
dimoranti in Toscana; mosso perd 
Voratore dal desiderio di riconoscere 
lantica sua patria, non ha dubitato di 
riccorrere al clementissimo trono di 
V. A. R., supplicandola umilmente a 
degnarsi d’accordargli la grazia di 
poter prendere per giustizia l'abito 
dell’ insigne ordine di S. Stefano, 
perch con questa nuova decorazione 
il supplicante abbia sempre pid luogo 
ed occasione di dimostrare a V. A. R. 
quella profonda venerazione e quella 
pit fedele ubbidienza che e ben do- 
vuta alla rispettabilissima persona di 
_ V. A. R. ea tutta la sua augustissima 
famiglia. Che della grazia, &c. 

lo, Giuseppe BuonaPaRTE, sup- 
plico come sopra, mano propria. 

Sua Altezza Reale ha rescritto :— 
“Si ricavino dal supplicante le pruove 
d’esser Toscano d'origine, e si ripro- 
ponga l’affare.” 

Li 10 Settembre, 1789. 

V. Mantint. 
R. Gavtuzzt. 
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and was appointed by the General 
Assembly deputy of the nobility to the 
most Christian King, who with letters 
of the year 1779 was pleased to authen- 
ticate the nobility of the family ; and, 
after due proofs of it, Napoleon, a 
younger brother of the memorialist, 
was nominated by his Majesty one of 
the scholars of the royal and military 
college of Brienne, whence he went to 
that of Paris ; and from this place was 
raised to the rank of officer in the 
royal corps of artillery. Your memo- 
rialist finally represents, that, in con- 
sequence of the rank of the family, 
Marianna Buonaparte, his sister, ob- 
tained from the King of France a place 
in the Convent of St. Louis, at St. Cyr, 
established by Louis XIV. for the edu- 
cation of young ladies; which places 
and favours cannot be obtained with- 
out having first proved a noble descent 
for at least four generations. 

For these reasons, the Buonaparte 
family having always been considered 
of Tuscan origin, and descendant from 
that John Buonaparte who stood se- 
curity (bail) for the republic of Florence 
in the famous peace signed by Cardinal 
Latino, and having always been owned 
as such even by the Buonapartes of 
Tuscany, the memorialist, being anxious 
to acknowledge his ancient country, 
has not hesitated to have recourse to 
the most clement throne of your R. H., 
humbly craving him to condescend to 
grant to the memorialist the right of 
taking the insignia of the noble order 
of St. Stephen, that with this new 
decoration the memorialist may have 
more and more opportunities of shew- 
ing to your R. H. that deep veneration 
and most faithful obedience which is 
due to the exalted person of your R. H., 
and to all your most august family. 
And he will ever pray, &c. 


(Signed) I, Josrern Buonaparte, 
crave as above, with my own hand. 


His Royal Highness has returned the 
following answer :—“ Let the affair be 
brought forward again when the memo- 
rialist has proved his Tuscan origin.” 

10th Sept. 1789. 

V. Martint, )[ Secretaries to the 
R. Gativzzi,§ Grand Duke.] 


The original is at Pisa, in the archives of the order of Sto. Stefano, Bundle 82 


of 1789, No. 3. 
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WE consider it almost a sacred duty 
to assist in transmitting to posterity 
one of the most important documents 


Appeal of the King of the Netherlands. 


APPEAL OF THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS TO HEAVEN. 





—prostrating themselves at the altar 
of Divine mercy, and supplicating the 
God of their fathers to judge between 


relative to the eventful times in which 


them and their enemies, before they 
we live. The attitude which the King 


make their last appeal to the sword, 
of the Netherlands has assumed, and are well calculated to excite the sym- 
the heart-thrilling and overawing spec- pathy and the admiration of all Eu- 
tacle of his united people—of a whole rope. The following is his majesty’s 
nation, with one heart and one mind proclamation :— 


+ We, William, by the Grace of God, King of the Netherlands, Prince of 
Orange Nassau, Grand Duke of Luxemberg, &e. ke. 


‘“* Last year, when the interests of our dear country, in the critical circum- 
stances in which it was placed, obliged us to support by arms the negotiations 
relative to the condition of the separation between Holland and Belgium, we 
were at the same time deeply impressed with the duty of not having recourse to 
them, till we had invoked the Almighty solemnly, prostrating ourselves, together 
with our faithful people, before his throne, on an appointed day, to implore on 
our arms the blessing of Divine Providence, which, in the sequel, gave us such 
just cause humbly to return thanks. 

“* After our victorious legions were recalled to their own country, in order to 
preserve the general peace, we constantly indulged the hope that uninterrupted 
negotiations would at length terminate in an equitable treaty. For this purpose 
we have not hesitated to offer the sacrifice of our personal rights, and of the 
private interests of our families. The constantly increasing pretensions of the 
Belgian authorities and their patrons have brought us to the utmost limits of 
concession compatible with the dignity and evident interest of the country. 

“The desired end has not, however, been thereby attained. Two of the 
powers who came forward as mediators have replied to our last proposals by a 
summons to deliver up the fortresses, which courage and perseverance have 
hitherto preserved to Holland, as securities for an equitable arrangement ; and 
our remonstrances against the injustice of such a demand, have been followed 
by measures of aggression against our navigation, and by the entrance of a 
French army into Belgium, to support by violence their iniquitous demands. 

“ In these circumstances, we have no alternative left but to defend the safety, 
the right, and the independence of Holland, by all the means which Providence 
has placed in our hands, and which are seconded by the patriotism, union, and 
firmness of a people, which have been for ages respected by the most powerful 
states. Far, however, from relying on our own strength, we are humbly sensible 
of our dependence on the supreme Sovereign of the world, whose mighty arm 
has so often delivered us and our ancestors from the greatest perils. 

“ Desiring, therefore, in union with our faithful people, solemnly to ap- 
proach the throne of the Lord of Hosts, our God, and the God of our fathers, 
and to implore his aid, we determine to fix Sunday, the 2d December next, the day 
upon which, nineteen years ago, we, in our ancient capital, again, by the most 
solemn ties, bound our fate, and the fate of our family, to that of the country. 
We, by these presents, order our minister of state charged with the affairs of the 
reformed and other not Catholic churches, as well as the director-general of the 
affairs of the Catholic church, immediately to make, in our name, each so far as 
he is concerned, the ministers of religion regulate, conformably to the rites and 
usages of each church, for the said Sunday, 2d December next, the religious 
summonses, so as especially to awake serious and patriotic sentiments suitable 
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to the present circumstances, to implore the Divine blessing in the struggle to 
which we may be compelled in our own defence. 


“The above-mentioned minister of state and director-general are charged 


with the execution of the present decree. 


(Signed) WILLIAM. 


By the King. 


(Signed) 3.2 
The Hague, Nov. 20, 1832. 


What a contrast does this exhibit to 
the heartless and unjust measures of 
the ministers of England! They have 
rushed into this war without even a 
pretext. So far from relying upon 
Providence, they have not even deign- 
ed to consult the representatives of the 
nation or public opinion. They have 
leagued with France, in opposition to 
the other powers of Europe, for pur- 
poses which are foreign to our national 
policy, and which avowedly have no 
other object than the aggrandisement 
of France, the gratification of a restless 
ambition, and the infamous glory of 
once more dying the tricoloured ban- 
ner of revolution in the blood of the 
Protestants of Holland. 

The time was, when the ministers of 
England felt and acted otherwise. The 
time was when a sense of true religion 
inspired our national counsels, and 
when truth and justice prevailed over 
the meaner and baser objects of fac- 
tion. That time, however, we fear, is 
gone by. It is our misfortune to be 
ruled by men who evince a total disre- 
gard of the precepts of religion, and 
treat with something like scorn all re- 
spect for national honour. The Whigs 
have allied themselves with the Ja- 
cobins of France, in order to carry into 
practice those doctrines of propagand- 
ism which they have inculcated for the 
last forty years, which led to the late 
war with France, and in the suppres- 
sion of which millions of lives were 
sacrificed, and millions of money ex- 
pended. They have availed themselves 
of the first pretext—the paltriest and 
most unworthy pretext upon record—to 
plunge their country into war, in order 
to extend these pernicious principles. 
Europe is to be LiBeraLisep—for 
that is the accursed word — Ilolland is 
to be invaded and trampled upon by 
an army of infidels and revolutionists, 
merely to give currency to the odious 
doctrines of a certain school, by which 
vice in the name of knowledge is dis- 
seminated, by the worst of men thrust 


. DE MAY VAN STREEFFKIRK. 


forward into the most conspicuous 
stations. 

Well would it have been for Eng- 

land had she been at the present mo- 
ment ruled by such men as the minis- 
ters of Holland. Well would it have 
been for England, if she had had a 
father-king who could have joined his 
subjects in an appeal to Heaven, upon 
the measures of life, and death, and 
judgment, in which his servants had 
proposed to embark. The general sen- 
timents of a nation are always just, in 
a moral question of this nature. A 
faction may thirst for war for its own 
selfish ends; but a nation of Christians, 
never. A king may drag his subjects 
into war, but he cannot be a constitu- 
tional king ; he must be a despot, and 
his subjects slaves. No nation, as a 
nation, ever entered upon a war except 
in a just cause. 
The people of Holland prove the 
rule. They are a sober, industrious, 
and peace-loving people. They are the 
most moral and religious people, and 
the most exemplary community of 
Protestants, in Europe. This alone 
would justify us in believing that they 
do not resist the demands of France 
and England, but upon the grounds of 
justice. They complain that their vo- 
luntary mediators have become their 
enemies; that their most ancient and 
faithful ally has entered the lists against 
them; has, without cause, blockaded 
their coasts, interrupted their commerce, 
despoiled their merchants, and even 
descended to the unspeakable mean- 
ness of plundering their poor fisher- 
men. In order to resist these aggres- 
sions, the people of Holland have been 
compelled to draw their swords; but 
in doing so, they lift their voices to 
the King of kings, and the Lord of 
Hosts, beseeching him to govern their 
minds and direct their energies. It is 
a grand, an imposing, aud heart-sub- 
duing spectacle, worthy of a brave and 
moral people. 
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A coupte of years ago we concluded a volume, in a tone perhaps too trivial 
for the importance of the occasion, with some pages of remarks on the wondrous 
decadence of thrones and dominations which had marked the year 1830. In 
all quarters of Europe change had been at work ; and the haughtiest monarchies, 
the most ancient powers, the best-fenced principalities, were either shaken down 
to the dust, or rocked with imperfect assurance of being finally able to remain 
fixed. 

The year 1832 has been marked by a series of extinctions of another kind. 
It has swept off more distinguished names than any year in human memory, and 
its obituary is green with a garland of prouder fame than ever before blossomed 
simultaneously in the grave. The year 1830 will be what we may call a greater 
landmark in history—for kings serve in chronology as the mile-stones by which 
we mark the lapse of time; but, without talking treason against the majesty 
which environs the crown, we think that what has happened in the year 1832, 
will be considered as of more importance, of deeper interest to the human race. 

The great names of the first quarter of our century are fast passing away, and 
few now remain. The number has been deeply diminished by the deaths of this 
year. The great heroes of the war have fallen, with only one exception: the 
Duke remains. Napoleon, and the most famous of his school, Massena, Ney, 
Beauharnois, Murat, are long since gone. Blucher and Gneisenau are with 
Frederic and Keith. Of the second in rank, Soult, Bernadotte, the Archduke 
Charles, and Marshal Beresford, are the sole survivors. When they and the 
Duke of Wellington depart, there is an end of the thunderbolts of war, whose 
names filled the world, while the contest excited by the French revolution 
agitated the earth. The great naval heroes are confined to our own country, and 
even the captains of Nelson are passing away. The statesmen who gave impulse 
to their movements, with one remarkable exception, have departed. Pitt and 
his disciples are wholly gone; and of those who opposed or supported his prin- 
ciples on the continent, that strange old man, who may be seen hobbling to the 
Traveller’s Club, Talleyrand, lingers alone. This year has taken off Gentz, 
whose influence in European politics was greater than posterity will be inclined 
to think from his writings. He revived the national enthusiasm which kept the 
princes of Germany on their thrones, and, finally, after a hard but heart-ennobling 
struggle, expelled the godless invaders from his father-land. He will, however, 
share the usual fate of writers on ephemeral politics —such writers, we mean, as 
treat them in an ephemeral style—and be forgotten. The blast of the trumpet 
stirs the heart at the moment; but that past, the trumpeter is known no 
more. Some soldiers and statesmen will be included in the obituary of 1832; 
but Casimir Perrier, or Lamarque, will leave no more trace behind than Lord 
Hutchinson, or Ballasteros, both of whom have descended to the grave in the 
present year, and though somewhat conspicuous in their small spheres for their 
hour, are already consigned to oblivion. 

Of master minds in other departmeuts of genius, two have gone. Need- 
less is it to say that we mean Goethe and Scott. These were indeed the topmost 
men of their generation ; and that their place will be in our days filled, may 
safely be pronounced to be impossible. But of them we have already spoken 
as much as perhaps it is in our power adequately to speak. We may, bya 
slight misapplication of the original meaning of the famous phrase, “ Si monu- 
mentum quaris, circumspice,” indicate the extent of our loss. If you want to 
know what a vacuum their departure has made in the intellectual world, look 
round at those whom they have left behind: the effete, the weary, the retired, the 
idle; or the fribble, the pretender, the feeble driveller, or the impudent fool. 

Crabbe, a great name in any literature, though not attaining to the highest 
praise of genius, is among the deaths of the year. He had outhived, not indeed 
his fame, for talent never dies, but the class of poets to which he had originally 
belonged. Let Lord Byron pretend what he may, the didactic of Pope is dead 
among us, and Crabbe’s adherence to its form, if not its essence, rendered it 
impossible that he could command the deep-seated admiration of his contem- 
poraries. The pathos of some of his pieces will make them live for ever; but 
what may be called the conventional part of his poetry is gone already. Even in 
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his pathetic he made a mistake. He drew the crimes and vices of the poor, 
sympathising little, if at all, with the privations and misery from which their misfor- 
tunes proceed. He wrote verse — and touching and pathetic verse it often was— 
in the spirit of Malthus, not of Sadler; and the better nature of the world could 
not avoid being somewhat revolted, in spite of the powerful writing and the 
harrowing emotion of Crabbe’s poems, by the cruel fidelity with which vice of 
low degree, and all its miserable consequences, were painted, without a word of 
palliation or excuse. How differently do we feel while reading Goldsmith from 
the manner in which we are affected by Crabbe. Yet will he ever preserve a 
high name among us, and in his own school of poetry must be pronounced a 
magnate ; one who infused into ornate and artificial forms of versification, a 
depth of feeling of which it had been deemed incapable, and a power which, 
except in satire, it had scarcely ever exhibited. The Village Workhouse—some 
of the Tales of the Hall—must remain as long as our literature endures ;— and 
where are we to look for the equal of Sir Eustace Grey? 

Butler— Bentham— Mackintosh —each had his admirers. The Benthamites 
will, of course, be shocked with us for not placing their idol far above all chance 
of competition with his brother-lawyers. They claim for him the merit of having 
laid the foundation for new codes, and establishing a system of principles which 
is at last to be the guide and example of all legislature, political or forensic. 
Others see in him nothing more than a crack-brained and crotchetty old man, 
dreadfully spoiled by the perpetual flattery of surrounding sycophants, incapable 
of giving utterance to a rational sentence, dogmatic, self-opinionated, and imper- 
tinent. It is beyond question, that the ducking subserviency of those who in 
his old age surrounded Bentham, was carried to the most ludicrous extent; and 
it worked its effects. He became the oracle of his own circle, and all the others 
who composed it were no more than the tinkling pots of Dodona, moved about 
by his afflatus. It is equally true, that all the books he ever wrote since his 
hangers-on began to exalt his fame, (and really, his first book, the Essay on 
Usury, is too trifling in itself, and too questionable in its principles, if ever an 
attempt should be made to reduce them to practice, to allow its author any great 
modicum of renown), are composed in a chimerical motley jargon, to which the 
euphuisms of Lily and his admirers are clear and intelligible English ; and that 
he never was readable unless when Dumont expounded him in French ; he thereby 
doing for Dumont,—i. e. supplying him with ideas on which to work,—which 
Dumont (falsely, we believe) asserts he had done for Mirabeau. Certain also is it, 
that in practical affairs Bentham never did any thing of the slightest value: and, 
by the leave of the Examiner, which is, we believe, the only clever production 
in which he is panegyrised, (we put the Westminster out of the question, because 
that Review was, in a great measure, if not entirely, his own property), he has 
not exerted any influence on the master-minds of the world. We venture to say, 
that there is more legal philosophy in any given title of the Pandects — more 
sound sense in any of the ordinary recognised principles of the common law of 
England, than is to be found in all the works of the philosopher of Queen's 
Square. The antediluvian lawyer, as Cobbett rather happily nicknamed him, 
would never have drawn up a code which could have operated for five years, 
without entailing upon it a commentary as bulky as the statutes at large. 
Heretical as the assertion may appear to his followers, he had little phi/osophy, in 
the true sense of the word, about him; he was more at home in regulating the 
details of a panopticon or a balloting-box, than in guaging or measuring the 
motives of human actions. He looked at mankind from the wrong side. In 
old institutions, he saw only objects to be changed ; in old matters of belief, no- 
thing but what should be scoffed at. From a mind so constituted nothing great 
could come. The praise of Bentham must terminate with cleverness, shrewdness, 
whimsicality— nothing more. To compare him to Bacon, as some of his more 
enthusiastic devotees have ventured to do, strikes us as being nothing short of 
literary blasphemy. But he was a remarkable man, after all. How magnificent 
was his hoary head! It was a perfect triumph of old age. 

Butler, in his own profession—conveyancing, a queer and intricate science— 
by far the first, was, in other respects, a man worthy of attention, though we 
cannot call to mind any of his works which are likely to live, except on the 
shelves of the collectors of curious things. Ilis position among the Roman 
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Catholics had made him the depository of many a strange secret, and we ima- 
gine that many a paper of his lurks unpublished, calculated to throw strange 
light on the obscurer portion of the history of the last century—of the history of 
those who appeared not in public, but who yet moved, and made others move. 
We understand that considerable mystery prevails concerning the fate of his 
property and his papers; and it is conjectured by those most concerned, that 
much of what is most valuable of both has disappeared. He is, at all events, 
the last of his race. A literary Roman Catholic gentleman cannot exist any longer 
among us. Those of that persuasion who henceforward desire to distinguish 
themselves, must do so by abandoning all pretensions whatsoever to the cha- 
racter of gentlemen, or the fair pursuits of literary fame. They must be prepared 
to howl with the Irish rabble for the prostration of the aristocracy under worse 
than swinish hoof, and to believe, with the bloated priest, in all the ignorant 
legends of their creed, polemic or historical, without daring to dispute the 
authenticity of a single point of either. 

And Sir James Mackintosh! another of the temporary reputations of a per- 
petually writing age. Last year, five hundred voices—and some of no mean 
name —would have pronounced Sir James to be one of the leading lights of the 
age: he is scarcely remembered now—by this day twelvemonths he will be 
forgotten, unless, what we do not believe to be very probable, his posthumous 
work may do more for his permanent renown than any thing which he effected in 
his life. We have never been admirers of Sir James, but we hope that what we 
have heard about the intentions of Longman’s house respecting the unfinished 
History of England, which Mackintosh has left behind, will not be carried into 
effect. We have been assured that the book is to be completed, and revised by 
some “ eminent hand ;”—that is to say, by some rascally hack, who will totally 
destroy the distinctive character of the work. If we are to have Mackintosh, 
let it be Mackintosh —not some dirty-shirted doer of all-work, at a farthing a 
line. 

The three lawyers, then, we have just mentioned will be forgotten, or, at 
least, not remembered in any thing like the manner which their several friends 
prognosticate. Another, too, higher in professional rank than they, has descended in 
the same year to the tomb—Lord Tenterden—of whom the memory, except in 
Reports, or such reminiscences as those with which our agreeable correspondent 
supplies us, will be equally transient. In offering such an opinion, we escape 
the imputation of being swayed by politics —for his lordship was a Tory of our 
own school. As a judge, upright, honourable, intelligent — master of law, in 
principle and practice — impartial and inflexible—he was the perfection of the 
judicial character. In almost all the qualities which we have here enumerated, 
except in honesty, we think that the learned personage who now fills his place 
will be found a woful contrast. 

Rémusat, the Oriental scholar—clever, but petulant, and sadly given to 
traducing the exertions of others; Rask, in many departments of Eastern litera- 
ture of high renown; Chaptal, a respectable person in chemistry; Say, the 
economsit, and the great name of Cuvier, must complete our list. But there 
are many more of smaller note, and in literature less known. Scarpa the anato- 
mist, Zach the astronomer, for instance —Anna-Maria Porter, whose novels 
we loved in the days of our youth—old Bishop Huntingford, once, more re- 
nowned for Greek than Hallam—fifty beside, of whom many a fond tongue 
would wish to speak, on whom we cannot afford to linger. Their names must 
suffice. Something, however, may be said. 


It is impossible to look over the list just enumerated so hastily, with ordi- 
nary feelings—without being impeiled to the reflection, that we are about to 
open a new era, in which the ideas and aspirations of the days of old are to pass 
away. Sure we are, that the temper which is afloat is inconsistent with the per- 
manence of any institutions, or the durability of any principles. Can it be, that 
the spirits of the great are taking their flight before ancient order is destroyed, 
and the anarchy which the greatest among them dreaded, deplored, and opposed, 
shall have become the rule of the world and its works ;—that, as the gods of the 
ancients were fabled to have departed, with rustling noise through the sky, before 
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the advent of the true religion, so, the brightest defenders and the most shining 
ornaments of pure and honourable faith, are now in truth winging their departure 
from among us, before the coming 








* of the day of doom, 
Smoky shade, and lowering gloom ?” 


Other rules and standards of opinion are now set up; and they who stood by 
those which formerly prevailed, may depart in peace. Some of the names upon 
the list which we have gathered, were not, in any sense of the word, great; but 
those who are infinitely smaller than the smallest among them, are now setting up, 
without fear or hesitation, unprepared, untaught, and unthinking, boldly to pro- 
nounce on questions which the greatest approached with caution and reverence. 
What to the mind of Scott or Goethe appeared matter of difficulty or discussion, 
we see now every day decided, with the most rattling dogmatism, by every one to 
whom is intrusted the task of filling up a column of a newspaper. The School- 
master is indeed abroad ; but of what school is he the teacher? what is the 
doctrine which he communicates to his millions of disciples? In the earliest 
history which we read, we know that then too he was abroad, and that he com- 
municated the fruit from the tree of knowledge with liberal hand. Deeply are 
we deceived, if the schoolmaster now let loose among us is not of the same 
academy as he 

** who first 

Brought death into the world, and all our wo ;” 
and that the power which is offspring of the knowledge attained by his 
means, will be so exercised as to do him acceptable service. This, of course, 
will be scoffed at; but nothing is more easy than scoffing, or more symptomatic of 
the school to which we have been referring. It will be allowed, however, by 
all, that a change is at hand—change deep and sweeping; and none but those 
who are strong in that ignorance, which, as it knows nothing, fears nothing, will 
venture to predict what are to be its results. To us the voyage on which we 
are bound, seems 





dark, dark, dark, 
And still fiercer runs the stream, 
The longer ficats our bark ; 
We know not whence we come, 
And we know not whither we go— 
A starless sky above us, 
A fathomless deep below. 


So be it: we cannot arrest the flood. 

Let every one philosophise as he pleases—if any one have leisure to philoso- 
phise amid the roaring and tumult, which now, in all departments where intellect 
used to be cultivated, where talent was displayed, where genius triumphed, 
fills the earth with a blatant and deafening clamour. We recur to our theme. 
It is undeniable, at all events, that this year has thinned the brilliant pha- 
lanx of the great minds in whom we rejoiced; and that, while those who 
still remain, fatigued or overborne, melancholy or disgusted, are retiring from 
the arena, no one is arising to fill the place of the mighty. We are fallen upon 
times when the dwarf struts where once towered the giant. The “ infiniment 
petits” of Béranger are coming indeed; and if the theory of the Turks be 
true, that the approach of Gog and Magog, to destroy the world, will happen in 
the days when the human race is shrunk to the most contemptible dimensions, 
the shrinking of mind and soul which we see around us, would justify us in 


expecting every moment the apparition of the demon precursors of the conflagra- 
tion of the earth. 
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